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mate  Licinius  was  the  last  rival  who    ^xW' 

reatness,   and  the  last   captive  who 

umphy  of  Constantine.     After  a  tran- 

t)us  reign,  the  Conqueror  bequeathed 

e  inheritance  of  the  Roman  empire  ; 

a  new  policy,  and  a  new  religion ; 

ions  which  he  established  have  been 

Dnsecrated  by  succeeding  generations. 

>  great  Constantine  and  his  sons  is 

rtant  events ;  but  the  historian  must 

their  number  and  variety,  unless  he 

ites  from  each  other  the  scenes  which 

aly  by  the  order  of  time.     He  will 

tical  institutions  that  gave  strength 

the  empire,  before  he  proceeds  to 

and  revolutions  which  hastened  its 
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_  victorious  rival  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
DeHgnofs  a  city,  destined  to  reign,  in  future  times,  the  mis- 
A.  u.  aa4.  tress  of  the  East,  and  to  survive  the  empire  and  re- 
ligion of  Constantine.  The  motives,  whether  of  pride 
or  of  policy,  which  first  induced  Diocletian  to  with- 
draw himself  from  the  ancient  seat  of  government, 
had  acquired  additional  weight  by  the  example  of 
his  successors,  and  the  habits  of  forty  years.  Rome 
was  insensibly  confounded  with  the  dependent  "king- 
doms which  had  once  acknowledged  her  supremacy ; 
and  the  country  of  the  Ciesars  was  viewed  with  cold 
indifference  by  a  martial  prince,  born  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Danube,  educated  in  the  courts 
and  armies  of  Asia,  and  invested  with  the  purple  by 
the  legions  of  Britain.  The  Italians,  who  had  re- 
ceived Constantine  as  their  deliverer,  submissively 
obeyed  the  edicts  which  he  sometimes  condescended 
to  address  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome ;  but 
they  were  seldom  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
their  new  sovereign.  During  the  vigour  of  his  age, 
Constantine,  according  to  the  various  exigencies  of 
peace  and  war,  moved  with  slow  dignity,  or  with 
active  diligence,  along  the  frontiers  of  his  extensive 
dominions ;  and  was  always  prepared  to  take  the 
field  either  against  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  enemy. 
But  as  he  gradually  i-eached  the  summit  of  pros- 
perity and  the  decline  of  life,  he  began  to  meditate 
the  design  of  fixing  in  a  more  permanent  station  the 
strength  as  well  as  majesty  of  the  throne.  In  the 
choice  of  an  advantageous  situation,  he  preferred 
the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  to  curb,  with  a 
powerful  arm,  the  barbarians  who  dwelt  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Tanais ;  to  watch  with  an  eye 
of  jealousy  the  conduct  of  the  Persian  monarch,  who 
indignantly  supported  the  yoke  of  an  ignominious 
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I  these  views,  Diocletian  had  selected  chap. 
led  the  residence  of  Nicomedia ;  but  ^'^' 
f  Diocletian  was  justly  abhorred  by  the 
;he  church;  and  Constantine  was  not 
he  ambition  of  founding  a  city  which 
ate  the  glory  of  his  own  name.  During 
itions  of  the  war  against  Licinius,  he 
opportunity  to  contemplate,  both  as 
as  a  statesman,  the  incomparable  po- 
intium ;  and  to  observe  how  strongly  jj*!jjUJ2Il,^ 
^d  by  nature  against  a  hostile  attack, 
iccessible  on  every  side  to  the  benefits 
intercourse.  Many  ages  before  Con- 
of  the  most  judicious  historians  of  an- 
ascribed  the  advantages  of  a  situation, 
a  feeble  colony  of  Greeks  derived  the 
le  sea,  and  the  honours  of  a  flourishing 
mt  republic. 

y  Byzantium  in  the  extent  which  it  Description 
the  august  name  of  Constantinople,  stanti- 
Jie  Imperial  city  may  be  represented  »oplk. 
^  an   unequal  triangle.     The  obtuse 
advances  towards  the  east  and  the 
.  meets  and  repels  the  waves  of  the 
»horus.      The  northern   side   of  the 
by  the  harbour;  and  the  southern  is 
Propontis,  or  sea  of  Marmara.     The 
ngle  is  opposed  to  the  west,  and  ter- 
itinent  of  Europe.     But  the  admira- 
vision  of  the  circumjacent  land  and 
ivithout  a  more  ample  explanation, 
Sciently  understood. 

channel  through  which  the  waters  The  Bos- 
9w  with  a  rapid  and  incessant  course  ^  **""" 
literranean,  received  the  appellation 
name  not   less  celebrated  in  the 
9^ 
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history,  than  in  the  fables,  of  antiquity  *.  A  crowd 
_of  temples  and  of  votive  altars  profusely  scattered 
along  its  steep  and  woody  banks,  attested  the  un- 
skilfuhiess,  the  terrors,  and  the  devotion  of  the 
Grecian  navigators,  who,  after  the  example  of  the 
Argonauts,  explored  the  dangers  of  the  inhospitable 
Euxine.  On  these  banks  tradition  long  preserved 
the  memory  of  the  palace  of  Phineus,  infested  by 
the  obscene  Iiarpies  t ;  and  of  the  sylvan  reign  of 
Amycns,  who  defied  the  son  of  Leda  to  the  combat 
of  the  Ccstus.  The  strcights  of  the  Bosphorus  are 
terminated  by  the  Cyanean  rocks,  which,  according 
to  the  description  of  the  poets,  had  once  floated  on 
the  face  of  the  waters ;  and  were  destined  by  the 
gods  to  protect  the  entrance  of  the  Kuxine  against 
the  eye  of  profane  curiosity.  From  the  Cyanean 
rocks  to  the  point  and  harbour  of  Byzantium,  the 
winding  length  of  the  Bosphorus  extends  about  six- 
teen miles,  and  its  most  ordinary  breadth  may  be 
computed  at  about  one  mile  and  a  half.  The  nexi' 
castles  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  constructed,  on  either 
continent,  upon  the  foundations  of  two  celebrated 
temples,  of  Serapis  and  of  Jupiter  Urius.  The  old 
castles,  a  work  of  the  Greek  ein[)erors,  command 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel,  in  a  place  where 
the  opposite  banks  advance  within  live  hundred  paces 
of  each  otlier.  These  fortresses  were  restored  and 
strengthened  by  Mahomet  the  Second,  when  he 
meditated  the  siege  of  Constantinople :  but  the 
Turkish  conqueror  was  most  probably  ignorant,  that 
near  two  thousand  years  before  his  reign,  Darius 

•  The  BuKpliiitim  ]iu  been  very  minuiely  dt'wnbnl  by  Dionyiiui  of  Rywi- 
lium,  «hn  hred  in  Ihc  lime  of  Unmiiian  (!]ud«m  UeoijiraFh.  Uinor.  tom-  iii.X 
ami  by  GlIlcsorGylliu*,  ■  French  waveller  of  ihe  XVIthcenlury.  Toumcfbn 
(Lcttre  XV.)  (eeini  lo  harr  uscA  liU  own  tyts  and  the  leamino  oT  ^lliuii. 

t  Then  m  vec^  fev  conjectutii  bo  liappy  lu  that  a(  Le  Ckru  (Bibliiit)iM|ua 
UniwneUe,  torn,  i,  p.  I W.),  wlid  luppuMi  ilioi  the  har)n(s  were  only  locuaia. 
The  Syrisc  or  Hhoroician  nama  of  ihiMc  insefla,  ihtir  noiiy  fli^l,  the  ncneh 
and  dcva^Ution  wtiich  cliey  occaiion,  and  Lhe  uorth  wind  which  drive*  ihcin  inio 
tlie  lea,  all  contribute  to  foyti  ths  striking  resemhliiRct 
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the  same  situation  to  connect  the  two    chap. 
y  a  bridge  of  boats.     At  a  small  distance      ^^^' 
d  castles  we  discover  the  little  town  of 
or  Scutari,  which  may  almost  be  con- 
the   Asiatic   suburb  of  Constantinople, 
rus,  as  it  begins  to  open  into  the  Pro- 
js  between  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon. 
>f  those  cities  was  built  by  the  Greeks, 
lefore  the  former ;  and  the  blindness  of 
who  overlooked  the  superior  advantages 
te  coast,  has  been  stigmatised  by  a  pro- 
ssion  of  contempt. 

ir  of  Constantinople,  which  may  be  con-  The  port 
arm  of  the  Bosphorus,  obtained,  in  a 
>eriod,  the  denomination  of  the  Golden 
curve  which  it  describes  might  be  com- 
hom  of  a  stag,  or  as  it  should  seem, 
priety,  to  that  of  an  ox.     The  epithet 
expressive  of  the  riches  which  every 
om  the  most  distant  countries  into  the 
)acious  port  of  Constantinople.     The 
)rmed   by  the  conflux   of  two   little 
into  the  harbour  a  perpetual  supply 
whifeh  serves  to  cleanse  the  bottom, 
the  periodical  shoals  of  fish  to  seek 
that  convenient  recess.     As  the  vicis- 
5  are  scarcely  felt  in  those  seas,  the 
of  the  harbour  allows  goods  to  be 
[uays  without  the  assistance  of  boats  ; 
I  observed,  that  in  many  places  the 
may  rest    their   prows   against    the 
eir  sterns  are  floating  in  the  water  *. 
1  of  the  Lycus  to  that  of  the  harbour, 
Bosphorus  is  more  than  seven  miles 
e   entrance   is   about   five   hundred 

lis,  1.  i.  c.  5.  His  de^ripdon  is  confirmed  by  modern 
t,  parti.  L  i.  c.  15.  Toumefori,  Lsttre  XII.  Nie- 
3.22. 
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CHAP,    yards  broad,  and  a  strong  chain  could  be  becasion- 
^^^'     ally  drawn  across  it,  to  guard  the  port  and  city  from 
the  attack  of  an  hostile  navy  *. 
ThePro-         Bctween  the  Bosphoinis  and  the  Hellespont,  the 
'"'"  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia  receding  on  either  side 

inclose  the  sea  of  Marmara,  which  was  known  to 
the  ancients  by  the  denomination  of  Propontis.  The 
navigation  from  the  issue  of  the  Bosphorus  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Hellespont  is  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles.  Those  who  steer  their  westward  course 
through  the  middle  of  the  Propontis  may  at  once 
descry  the  liigh  lands  of  Thrace  and  Bithynia,  and 
never  lose  sight  of  the  lofty  summit  of  Mount 
Olympus,  covered  with  eternal  snows  f.  They  leave 
on  the  left  a  deep  gulf,  at  the  bottom  of  which  Ni- 
comedia  was  seated,  the  imperial  residence  of  Dio- 
cletian ;  and  they  pass  the  small  islands  of  Cyzicue 
and  Proconncsus  before  they  cast  anchor  at  Galli- 
poli  J  where  the  sea,  which  separates  Asia  from  Eu- 
rope, is  again  contracted  into  a  narrow  channel. 
TheHciiet.  The  geographers  wlio,  with  the  most  skilful  accu- 
racy, have  surveyed  the  form  and  extent  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, assign  about  sixty  miles  for  the  winding 
course,  and  about  three  miles  for  the  ordinary  breadth 
■  of  those  celebrated  streights.     But  the  narrowest 

H  part  of  the  channel  is  found  to  the  northward  of  the 

^^^^^  -old  Turkish  castles  between  the  cities  of  Cestus  and 
^^^^^L  Abydus.  It  was  here  that  tlic  adventurous  Lcander 
^^^^^H  1)ravcd  the  passage  of  the  Hood  for  the  possession  of 
^^^^^B  ihis  mistress.     It  was  here  likewise,  in  a  place  where 


See  Docange,  C.  P.  I.  i.  pnn  i.  c.  I  fi.  and  his  obaervalions  sur  Villthar- 
douin,  p.  389.  The  chain  was  drawn  frani  the  Acnpolie  near  the  modem 
Kiuak,  to  the  lower  of  Oalata ;  and  wu  Biipported  at  convenient  dinancei  bj 
brge  wDoden  |h1ci. 

t  Tbevonot  (Vof^caau  Lerant,  part  i- L  f.  c.  l1.)cotitnai  the  meantra  to 
'Isa  miall  Greeic  miles.  Belon  (Obwrvationii,  I.  iL  c  ].)giici  a  pood  deimp. 
(taa  of  the  PropontU,  tiut  contenu  himidf  iriih  ihc  vasue  eipresnon  of  one  iaj 
and  one  nliiht'i  tail  When  Satidje  (Travels  p.  SI.)  talktof  I'M)  furlongi  in 
lenitlh  as  well  as  breodlli,  we  can  onty  nippDae  aoinc  mutake  of  the  pnaa  in  Ibe 
"  t  of  that  iudicioui  irarEller, 
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md  Bithynia,  which  languish  under  the    chap. 

Turkish  oppression,   still  exhibit   a  rich     ^^^' 

r  vineyards,  of  gardens,  and  of  plentiful 

nd  the  Propontis  has  ever  been  renowned 

baustible  store  of  the  most  exquisite  fish, 

:en  in  their  stated  seasons,  without  skill, 

without  labour.     But  when  the  passages 

ghts  were  thrown  open  for  trade,  they 

admitted  the  natural  and  artificial  riches 

ti  and  south,  of  the  Euxine,  and  of  the 

Jan.     Whatever  rude  commodities  were 

the  forests  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  as 

urces  of  the  Tanais  and  the  Borysthenes ; 

ivas  manufactured  by  the  skill  of  Europe 

e  corn  of  Egypt,  and  the  gems  and  spices 

jst  India,  were  brought  by  the  varying 

the  port  of  Constantinople,  which,  for 

attracted  the  commerce  of  the  ancient 

• 

>ect  of  beauty,  of  safety,  and  of  wealth,  Foundatkm 
single  spot,  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  ^  *  °*^* 
nstantine. 

ual  state  of  the  city  *,  the  palace  and  gar-  Extent 
Seraglio  occupy  the  eastern  promontory, 
le  seven  hills,  and  cover  about  one  hun- 
ty  acres  of  our  own  measure.  The  seat 
jalousy  and  despotism  is  erected  on  the 
of  a  Grecian  republic ;  but  it  may  be 
t  the  Byzantins  were  tempted  by  the 
of  the  harbour  to  extend  their  habita- 
side  beyond  the  modem  limits  of  the 
he  new  walls  of  Constantine  stretched 


mres  de  PAcademie,  torn.  xzxv.  p.  TAI — 758,  a  dissertation 
Uie  extent  of  Constantinople.  He  takes  the  plan  inserted  in 
tale  of  Banduri  as  the  most  complete ;  but,  by  a  series  of 
IS,  he  reduces  the  extravaeant  proportion  of  the  scale,  and 
amines  the  drcumference  of  the  dty  as  consisting  of  about 


^^ 
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.  from  the  port  to  the  Propontis  across  the  enlarged 
_  breadth  of  the  tnatigle,  at  the  distance  of  tifteen 
stadia  from  the  ancient  fortification  ;  and  with  the 
city  of  Byzantium  they  inclosed  five  of  the  seven 
hills,  which,  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  approach  Con- 
stantinople, appear  to  rise  above  each  other  in  beauti- 
ful order.  About  a  century  after  the  death  of  the 
founder,  the  new  building,  extending  on  one  side  up 
the  harbour,  and  on  the  other  along  the  Propontis, 
already  covered  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  sixth,  and 
the  broad  summit  of  the  seventh  hill.  The  necessity 
of  protecting  those  suburbs  from  the  incessant  inroads 
of  the  barbarians,  engaged  the  younger  Theodosius 
to  surround  his  capital  with  an  adequate  and  per- 
manent inclosure  of  walls.  From  the  eastern  pro- 
montoiy  to  the  golden  gate,  the  extreme  length  of 
Constantinople  was  about  three  llomaji  miles  ;  the 
circumference  measured  between  ten  and  eleven ; 
and  the  surface  might  be  computed  as  equal  to  about 
two  thousand  English  acres.  It  is  impossible  to 
justify  the  vain  and  credulous  exaggerations  of  mo- 
dern travellers,  who  have  sometimes  stretched  the 
limits  of  Constantinople  over  the  adjacent  villages  of 
the  European,  and  even  of  the  Asiatic  coast  '.  But 
the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata,  though  situate  be- 
yond the  harbour,  may  deserve  to  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  cityt ;  and  this  addition  may  perhaps 
authorise  the  measure  of  a  Byzantine  historian,  who 
assigns  sixteen  Greek  (about  fourteen  Roman)  miles 
for  the  circumference  of  his  native  city.     Such  an 

'  The  anurale  Therenol  (L  i.  c.  I  a.)  wslked  ia  one  hour  aad  three  qiurten 
round  tvo  of  ihc  rides  of  the  triangle,  froni  the  Kiosk  of  the  Seraglio  to  the  seren 
toven.  D'AnTiHe  raamines  with  care,  uid  receiyea  with  coofidence,  this  de- 
dtivc  l^stimany,  vhich  givea  b  cireumfiirenci.'  of  ten  or  twclvu  niit(.-«.  The  extn- 
THipuit  computation  of  TournefotI  (Li-ttn:  XL)  of  Ihiny.foiir  or  thirtf  miki^ 
without  including  Scutari,  is  a  itrangc  departure  Iroin  hit  usual  character. 

■f  The  ajac,  or  ^.tr«s,  tbrmed  the  ihineenih  region,  and  wltk  very  much 
embelluihod  bf  Jostitiiaii.  It  hu  urKe  borne  the  name  of  Pera  and  Galata. 
Thtctyiiiokigyof  ihr  former  it  obvious  ;  that  of  llie  latter  ia  udkuown.  6«c  Du- 
cangc,  Contl.  L  L  c.83.  and  Orlliui  de  Byzanl,  L  iv.  c  10. 
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'  seem  not  unworthy  of  an  Imperial  re-    chap. 
Yet  Constantinople  must  yield  to  Babylon     ^^^' 
%\  to  ancient  Rome^  to  London,  and  even 

Iter  of  the  Roman  world,  who  aspired  to  Progreisof 
jmal  monument  of  the  glories  of  his  reign,  "^  ""^ 
oy  in  the  prosecution  of  that  great  work 
the  labour,  and  all  that  yet  remained  of 
of  obedient  millions.     Some  estimate  may 
of  the  expense  bestowed  with  Imperial 
1  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  by  the 
f  about  two  millions  five  hundred  thou- 
s  for  the  construction  of  the  walls,  the 
id  the  aqueducts.     The  forests  that  over- 
lie shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  cele- 
ries of  white  marble  in  the  little  island  of 
},  supplied  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  ma- 
y^  to  be  conveyed,  by  the  convenience  of  a 
carriage,  to  the  harbour  of  Byzantium, 
e  of  labourers  and  artificers  ui^ed  the 
f  the  work  with  incessant  toil :  but  the 
)f  Constantine  soon  discovered,  that  in 
f  the  arts,  the  skill  as  well  as  numbers  of 
s  bore  a  very  unequal  proportion  to  the 
his  desig^ns.      The  mairistrates  of  the 
provincS  were  thereforf  directed  to  in- 
Is,  to  appoint  professors,  and  by  the  hopes 
id  privileges,  to  engage  in  the  study  and 
u*chitecture  a  sufficient  number  of  in- 
hs,  who  had  received  a  liberal  education. 
js  of  the  new  city  were  executed  by  such 
he  reign  of  Constantine  could  aflPord  j 

dent  texts,  which  describe  the  size  of  Babylon  and  Thebesv 

gentions  leduoed,  and  the  mealRtres  ascertained,  we  find  that 

filled  the  great  but  not  inciedible  dicumference  of  about 

L miles.    Omipare  d'AnviUe,  Mens,  de  rAcademie>  torn. 
\  Description  de  PEgypte,  p.  201,  202. 
Constantinople  and  Pans  into  equal  squares  of  50  Frenp}! 
ntains  850,  and  the  latter  1 160  of 'dmsediviiaons. 
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now  iU^i^iitx)  by  ihe  appellai ion  of  ihe  .•  ?i  --rr  /w J-t. 
This  column  w^<  er\vit\l  on  j  pede>^a]  of  white  mar- 
ble twenty  tVei  high;  and  i»^<  cxmipos^xl  of  ten 
pieies  ot'  |Hiq>hyn\  each  of  which  nu\i5uivil  about 
ten  iVet  in  height,  and  about  thirty-thrvo  in  ciixuni- 
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hi  the  summit  of  the  pillar,  above  one    chap. 
1  twenty  feet*  from  the  ground,  stood  the  ' 

ae  of  Apollo.     It  was  of  bronze,  had  been 
either  from  Athens  or  from  a  town  of 
i  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Phidias, 
lad  represented  the  god  of  day,  or,  as  it 
rds  interpreted,  the  emperor  Constantine 
h  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  the  globe 
I  in  his  left,  and  a  crown  of  rays  glitter- 
lead.     The  Circus,  or  Hippodrome,  was 
ilding  about  four  hundred  paces  in  length, 
ndred  in  breadth.     The  space  between 
ce  or  goals  was  filled  with  statues  and 
id  we  may  still  remark  a  very  singular 
■  antiquity  ;  the  bodies  of  three  serpents, 
one  pillar  of  brass.     Their  triple  heads 
pported  the  golden  tripod  which,  after 
F  Xerxes,  was  consecrated  in  the  temple 
'  the  victorious  Greeks.     The  beauty  of 
'ome  has  been  long  since  defaced  by  the 
Df  the  Turkish  conquerors ;  but,  under 
ppellation  of  Atmeidan,  it  still  serves  as 
rcise  for  their  horses.     From  the  throne, 
imperor  viewed  the  Circensian  games,  a 
rcase  descended  to  the  palace ;  a  mag- 
e,  which  scarcely  yielded  to  the  residence 
Jf,   and  which,  together  with  the  de- 
rts,  gardens,  and  porticoes,  covered  a 
extent  of  ground  upon  the  banks  of  the 
:ween  the  Hippodrome  and  the  church 
I.      We  might  likewise   celebrate  the 
still  retained  the  name  of  Zeuxippus, 
1  been  enriched,  by  the  munificence  of 
with  lofty  columns,   various  marbles, 
ireescore  statues   of  bronze.      But  we 
3  from  the  design  of  this  history,  if  we 
lutely  to  describe  the  different  buildings 
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CHAP.  01'  quarters  of  the  city.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
,  serve,  that  whatever  could  adorn  the  dignity  of  a  great 
capital,  or  contribute  to  the  benefit  or  pleasure  of 
its  numerous  inhabitants,  was  contained  within  the 
walls  of  Constantinople.  A  particular  description, 
composed  about  a  century  after  its  foundation,  enu- 
merates a  capitol  or  school  of  learning,  a  circus,  two 
theatres,  eight  public,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
private,  baths,  fifty-two  porticoes,  five  granaries,  eight 
aqueducts  or  reseiToirs  of  water,  four  spacious  halls 
for  the  meetings  of  the  senate  or  courts  of  justice, 
fourteen  churches,  fourteen  palaces,  and  four  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  houses,  which, 
for  their  size  or  beauty,  deserved  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  multitude  of  plebeian  habitations*. 

PopuUdoB.  The  populousness  of  this  favoured  city  was  the 
next  and  most  serious  object  of  the  attention  of  its 
founder.  In  the  dark  ages  which  succeeded  the 
translation  of  the  empire,  the  remote  and  the  imme- 
diate consequences  of  that  memorable  event  were 
strangely  confounded  by  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  credulity  of  the  Latins.  It  was  asserted  and 
believed,  that  all  the  noble  families  of  Rome,  the 
senate,  and  the  equestrian  order,  with  their  innumera- 
ble attendants,  had  followed  their  emperor  to  the 
banks  of  the  Propontis  ;  that  a  spurious  race  of 
strangers  and  plebeians  was  left  to  possess  the  solitude 
of  the  ancient  capital  j  and  that  the  lands  of  Italy, 
long  since  converted  into  gardens,  were  at  once  de- 
prived of  cultivation  and  inhabitants.  In  the  course 
of  this  history,  such  exaggerations  will  be  reduced  to 
their  just  vjdue  :  yet,  since  the  growth  of  Constan- 
tinople caniiot  be  ascribed  to  the  general  increase  of 
mankind  and  of  industry,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 

*  Sec  ilic  Nndita.  Rome  on);  rMkrmnl  1780  Inrgc  housct,  dimiui :  but  (he 
■mil  mufi  have  hail  H  iiioic  dignilied  signiticalkin.  Ni>  inmlcr  are  mentioned  at 
CoDiUuilinvple.     Tlic  old  cipuil  cdnuMcd  of  434  tineti,  the  new  of  'i2'i. 
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1  colony  was  raised  at  the  expense  of  the    chaf. 

s  of  the  empire.     Many  opulent  senators     ^^^' 

id  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  were  probably 

^onstantine  to  adopt  for  their  country  the 

>ot  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  own  re- 

?he  invitations  of  a  master  are  scarcely  to 

shed  from  commands ;  and  the  liberality 

^ror  obtained  a  ready  and  cheerful  obedi- 

bestowed  on  his  favourites  the  palaces 

td  built  in  the  several  quarters  of  the  city, 

dm  lands  and  pensions  for  the  support  of 

y,  and  alienated  the  demesnes  of  Pontus 

to  grant  hereditary  estates  by  the  easy 

laintaining  a  house  in  the  capital.     But 

ragements  and  obligations  soon  became 

and  were  gradually  abolished.  Wherever 

government  is  fixed,  a  considerable  part 

5  revenue  will  be  expended  by  the  prince 

his  ministers,  by  the  officers  of  justice, 

domestics  of  the  palace.      The  most 

;he  provincials  will  be  attracted  by  the 

tives  of  interest  and  duty,  of  amusement 

.     A  third  and  more  numerous  class  of 

ill  insensibly  be  formed,  of  servants,  of 

1  of  merchants,  who  derive  their  subsist- 

eir  own  labour,  and  from  the  wants  or 

superior  ranks.     In  less  than  a  century, 

le  disputed  with  Rome  itself  the  pre- 

riches  and  numbers.      New  piles   of 

wded  together  with  too  little  regard  to 

lenience,  scarcely  allowed  the  intervals 

eets  for  the  pei*petual  throng  of  men, 

1  of  carriages.     The  allotted  space  of 

insufficient  to  contain  the   increasing 

3  additional  foundations,  which,  on  either 

vanced  into  the  sea,  might  alone  have 

ry  considerable  city. 
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CHAP.        The  frequent  and  regular  distributions  of  wine  and 
^^^'  _  oil,  of  corn  or  bread,  of  money  or  provisions,  had 


Privileges,  aluiost  exempted  the  poorest  citizens  of  Home  from 
the  necessity  of  labour.  The  magnificence  of  the 
first  Ctesars  was  in  some  measure  imitated  by  the 
founder  of  Constantinople  :  but  his  liberality,  how- 
ever it  might  excite  the  applause  of  the  people,  has 
incurred  the  censure  of  posterity.  A  nation  of  le- 
gislators and  conquerors  might  assert  their  claim  to 
the  harvests  of  Africa,  which  had  been  purchased 
with  their  blood ;  and  it  was  artfully  contrived  by 
Augustus,  that,  in  the  enjoyment  of  plenty,  the 
Romans  should  lose  the  memoiy  of  freedom.  But 
the  prodigality  of  Constantine  could  not  be  excused 
by  any  consideration  either  of  public  or  private  in- 
terest ;  and  the  annual  tribute  of  corn  imposed  upon 
Egypt  for  the  benefit  of  his  new  capital  was  applied 
to  feed  a  lazy  and  indolent  populace,  at  the  expense 
of  the  husbandmen  of  an  industrious  province.  Some 
other  regulations  of  this  emperor  are  less  liable  to 
blame,  but  they  are  less  deserving  of  notice.  He 
divided  Constantinople  into  fourteen  regions  or  quar- 
ters, dignified  the  public  council  with  the  appellation 
of  Senate,  communicated  to  the  citizens  the  privileges 

I  of  Italy,  and  bestowed  on  the  rising  city  the  title 

of  Colony,  the  first  and  most  favoured  daughter  of 
ancient  Rome.  The  venerable  parent  still  maintained 
the  legal  and  acknowledged  supremacy,  which  was 
due  to  her  age,  to  her  dignity,  and  to  the  remem- 
brance of  her  foiiner  greatness. 
Dedication.  As  Coustantiue  urged  the  progress  of  the  work 
^'3"^^^**   with  the  impatience  of  a  lover,  the  walls,  the  porti- 

Lcoes,  and  the  principal  edifices  were  completed  in  a 
few  years,  or,  according  to  another  account,  in  a  few 
months :  but  this  extraordinary  diligence  should  ex- 
cite the  less  admiration,  since  many  of  the  buildings 
were  finished  in  so  hasty  and  iiniierfect  a  manner. 
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*  the  micceeding  reign,  they  were  preserved    chap. 
Ity  from  impending  ruin*    But  while  they     ^'^' 
the  vigour  and  freshness  of  youth,  the 
epared  to  celebrate  the  dedication  of  his 
games  and  largesses  which  crowned  the 
is  memorable  festival  may  easily  be  sup- 
there  is  one  circumstance  of  a  more  sin- 
lermanent  nature,  which  ought  not  en- 
overlooked*     As  often  as  the  birth-day  of 
imed,  the  statue  of  Constantino,  framed 
of  gilt  wood,  and  bearing  in  his  right 
image  of  the  genius  of  the  place,  was 
riumphal  car.  The  guards,  carrying  white 
lothed  in  their  richest  apparel,  accom- 
lemn  procession  as  it  moved  through  the 
When  it  was  opposite  to  the  throne 
g  emperor,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
reverence  adored  the  memory  of  his 
At  the  festival  of  the  dedication,  an 
d  on  a  column  of  marble,  bestowed  the 
D  or  New  Rome  on  the  city  of  Con- 
!;  the  name  of  Constantinople  has  pre- 
it  honourable  epithet;  and  after  the 
3urteen  centuries,  still  perpetuates  the 
lior. 

ion  of  a  new  capital  is  naturally  con-  Fonn  of  go- 

;  establishment  of  a  new  form  of  civil  '^^"^'"'• 

Iministration.     The  distinct  view  of 

system  of  policy,  introduced  by  Dio- 

)d  by  Constantine,  and  completed  by 

iuccessors,  may  not  only  amuse  the 

igular  picture  of  a  great  empire,  but 

istrate  the  secret  and  internal  causes 

y.     In  the  pursuit  of  any  remarkable 

nay  be  frequently  led  into  the  more 

e  recent  times  of  the  Roman  history ; 

mits  of  this  inquiry  will  be  included 
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within  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
_  years,  from  the  accession  of  Constantine  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Theodosian  code*;  from  which,  as 
well  as  from  the  Notitia  of  the  east  and  west,  we 
derive  the  most  copious  and  authentic  infonnation 
of  the  state  of  the  empire.  This  variety  of  objects 
will  suspend,  for  some  time,  the  course  of  the  nar- 
rative; but  the  interruption  will  be  censured  only 
by  those  readers  who  are  insensible  to  the  import- 
ance of  laws  and  manners,  while  they  peruse,  with 
eager  curiosity,  the  transient  intrigues  of  a  court,  or 
the  accidental  event  of  a  battle. 

The  manly  pride  of  the  Romans,  content  with 
substantial  power,  had  left  to  the  vanity  of  the  east 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  ostentatious  greatness. 
But  when  they  lost  even  the  semblance  of  those  vir- 
tues which  were  derived  from  their  ancient  freedom, 
the  simplicity  of  Roman  manners  was  insensibly 
corrupted  by  the  stately  affectation  of  the  courts  of 
Asia.  The  purity  of  the  Latin  language  was  de- 
based, by  adopting,  in  the  intercourse  of  pride  and 
flattery,  a  profusion  of  epithets,  which  Tully  would 
scarcely  have  understood,  and  which  Augustus  would 
have  rejected  with  indignation.  The  principal  of- 
ficers of'  the  empire  were  saluted,  even  by  the  sove- 
reign himself,  with  the  deceitful  titles  of  your  Sin- 
cerity, your  Gravity,  your  Ej-ceUeitci/,  your  Emi' 
neiicy,  your  sublime  and  wonderful  Magnitude,  your 
illustrious  and  magtiijicenl  Highness.  The  codicils 
or  patents  of  their  office  were  curiously  emblazoned 
with  such  emblems  as  were  best  adapted  to  explain 
its  nature  and  high  dignity ;  the  image  or  portrait 
of  the  reigning  emperors  ;  a  triumphal  car ;  the  book 
of  mandates  placed  on  a  table,  covered  with  a  rich 
carpet,  and  illuminated  with  four  tapers ;  the  alle- 

ti  ptniiiulgatcd  A.  D.  4'IH.     Sr  tlie  Prnltgomcna 
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provinces  which  they  gOTcrned;  chap. 
id  standards  of  the  troops  whom  ^'^'' 
Some  of  these  official  ensigns 
in  their  hall  of  audience ;  others 
ous  march  whenever  they  ap- 
id  every  circumstance  of  their 
M»  their  ornaments,  and  their 
to  inspire  a  deep  reverence  for 
*  supreme  majesty.  By  a  philo- 
system  of  the  Roman  govern- 
n  mistaken  for  a  splendid  thoa- 
srs  of  every  character  and  de- 
he  language,  and  imitated  the 
^nal  model. 

of  sufficient  importance  to  find  Three  nnki 
al  state  of  the  empire  were  ac-        **"'* 
three  classes.     1.  The  Illustri- 
biles,  or  Respectable :  And,  3. 
lom  we  may  translate  by  the 
In  the  times  of  Roman  sinipli- 
led  epithet  was  used  only  as  a 
eference,  till  it  became  at  length 
ropriated  title  of  all  who  were 
»»  and  consequently  of  all  who, 
body,  were  selected  to  govern 
vanity  of  those  who,  from  their 
ht  claim  a  superior  distinction 
senatorial  order,  was  long  after- 
the  new  appellation  of  Respect- 
Illustrious  was  always  reserved 
mages  who  were  obeyed  or  re- 
subordinate  classes.     It  was 
.  To  the  consuls  and  patricians ; 
pra^fects,  with  the  pmefects 
inople  ;    III.  To  the  masters 
id  the  infantry  ;  and,  IV.  To 
r  the  palace,    who   exercised 
c  2 
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their  sacred  functions  about  the  person  of  the  em- 
_peroi'.  Among  those  illustrious  magistrates  who 
were  esteemed  co-ordinate  with  each  other,  the  se- 
niority of  appointment  gave  place  to  the  union  of 
dignities.  By  the  expedient  of  honorary  codicils, 
the  emperors,  who  were  fond  of  multiplying  their 
favours,  might  sometimes  gratify  the  vanity,  though 
not  the  ambition,  of  Impatient  courtiers. 
Is-  I.  As  long  as  the  Roman  consuls  were  the  first 
magistrates  of  a  free  state,  they  derived  their  right 
to  power  from  the  choice  of  the  people.  As  long 
as  the  emperors  condescended  to  disguise  the  ser- 
vitude which  they  imposed,  the  consuls  were  still 
elected  by  the  real  or  apparent  suffrage  of  the  senate. 
From  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  even  these  vestiges 
of  liberty  were  abolished,  and  the  successful  candi- 
dates  who  were  invested  with  the  annual  honours  of 
the  consulship,  affected  to  deplore  the  humiliating 
condition  of  their  predecessors.  The  Seipios  and 
the  Catos  had  been  reduced  to  solicit  the  votes  of 
plebeians,  to  pass  through  the  tedious  and  expensive 
forms  of  a  popular  election,  and  to  expose  their  dig- 
nity to  the  shame  of  a  public  refusal ;  while  their 
own  happier  fate  had  reserved  them  for  an  age  and 
goveninient  in  which  the  rewards  of  virtue  were  as- 
f  dgned  by  the  unerring  wisdom  of  a  gracious  sove- 
'  reign.  In  tlic  epistles  which  the  emperor  addressed 
to  the  two  consuls  elect,  it  was  declared,  that  they 
were  created  by  his  sole  authority.  Their  names 
and  portraits,  engraved  on  gilt  tablets  of  ivory,  were 
dispersed  over  the  empire  as  presents  to  the  pro- 
vinces, the  cities,  the  magistrates,  the  senate,  and 
the  people.  Their  solemn  iuauguvation  was  per- 
,  formed  at  the  place  of  the  Imperial  residence ;  and, 
I  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
Rome  was  constantly  deprived  of  the  presence  of 
her  ancient  magistrates.     On  the  morning  of  the 
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y^  the  consuls  assumed  the  ensigns  of  chap. 

Their  dress  was  a  robe  of  purple,       -— - 

in  silk  and  gold,  and  sometimes  oma- 

jostly  gems.     On  this  solemn  occasion 

ended  by  the  most  eminent  officers  of 

army,  in  the  habit  of  senators;  and 

ces,  armed  with  the  once  formidable 

>me  before  them  by  the  lictors.     The 

ved  from  the  palace  to  the  Forum,  or 

are   of  the   city;   where  the   consuls 

r  tribunal,  and  seated   themselves  in 

hairs,    which   were   framed   after   the 

aient  times.     They  immediately  exer- 

r  jurisdiction,  by  the  manumission  of  a 

IS  brought  before  them  for  that  pur- 

j  ceremony  was  intended  to  represent 

action  of  the  elder  Brutus,  the  author 

of  the  consulship,  when  he  admitted 

low-citizens  the  faithful  Vindex,  who 

;he  conspiracy  of  the  Tarquins.     The 

was  continued  during  several  days  in 

il  cities ;  in  Rome,  from  custom  ;  in 

,  from  imitation;  in  Carthage,  An- 

exandria,  from  the  love  of  pleasure 

luity  of  wealth.     In  the  two  capitals 

tie  annual  games  of  the  theatre,  the 

e   amphitheatre,   cost  four  thousand 

(about)  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 

erling :  and  if  so  heavy  an  expense 

culties  or  the  inclination  of  the  ma^ 

Ives,  the  sum  was  supplied  from  the 

y.     As  soon  as  the  consuls  had  dis- 

istOBdary  duties,  they  were  at  liberty 

>  shade  of  private  life,  and  to  enjoy, 

under  of  the  year,  the  undisturbed 

f  their  own  •  gifeatnessi     They  no 

c3 
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CHAP,    longer  presided  in  the  national  councils  j  they  no 

'__  longer   executed  the    resolutions  of  peace   or   war. 

Their  abilities  (unless  they  were  employed  in  more 
effective  offices)  were  of  little  moment ;  and  their 
names  served  only  as  the  legal  date  of  the  year  in 
which  they  had  filled  the  chair  of  Marius  and  of 
Cicero.  Yet  it  was  atill  felt  and  acknowledged, 
in  the  last  period  of  Roman  servitude,  that  this 
empty  name  might  be  compared,  and  even  preferred, 
to  the  possession  of  substantial  power.  The  title  of 
consul  was  still  the  most  splendid  object  of  ambition, 
the  noblest  reward  of  virtue  and  loyalty.  The  em- 
perors themselves,  who  disdained  the  faint  shadow 
of  the  republic,  were  conscious  that  they  acquired 
an  additional  splendour  and  majesty  as  often  as 
they  assiuned  the  annual  honours  of  the  consular 
dignity. 
The  patri-  The  proudest  and  most  perfect  separation  which 
can  be  found  in  any  age  or  country,  between  the 
nobles  and  the  people,  is  perhaps  that  of  the  Patri- 
cians and  the  Plebeians,  as  it  was  established  in  the 
first  age  of  the  Roman  republic.  Wealth  and  ho- 
nours, the  offices  of  the  state,  and  the  ceremonies 
of  religion,  were  almost  exclusively  possessed  by  the 
former;  who  preserving  the  purity  of  their  blood 
with  the  most  insulting  jealousy,  held  their  clients 
in  a  condition  of  specious  vassalage.  But  these  di- 
stinctions, so  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  a  free 
people,  were  removed,  after  a  long  struggle,  by 
the  perseveruig  efforts  of  the  Tribunes.  The  most 
HCtive  and  successful  of  the  Plebeians  accumulated 
wealtli,  aspired  to  honours,  deserved  triumphs,  con- 
tracted alliances,  and,  after  some  generations,  as- 
sumed the  pride  of  ancient  nobility.  The  Patrician 
families,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  original,  number 
was  never  recruited  till  the  end  of  the  common- 
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er  failed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  na-    chap. 

re  extinguished  in  so  many  foreign  and  ' 

rs,  or,  through  a  want  of  merit  or  for- 

jibly  mingled  with  the  mass  of  the  peo- 

few  remained   who  could  derive  their 

enuine  origin   from  the  infancy  of  the 

1  from  that  of  the  republic,  when  Caesar 

us,  Claudius  and  Vespasian,  created  from 

the  senate  a  competent  number  of  new 

milies,  in  the  hope  of  perpetuating  an 

h  was  still  considered  as  honourable  and 

t  these  aii;ificial  supplies  (in  which  the 

use  was  always  included)  were  rapidly 

if  the  rage  of  tyrants,  by  frequent  revo- 

he  change  of  manners,  and  by  the  in- 

f  nations.     Little  more  was  left  when 

ascended  the  throne  than  a  vague  and 

idition,    that  the  Patricians  had   once 

t  of  the  Romans.     To  form  a  body  of 

e  influence  may  restrain,  while  it   se- 

hority  bf  the  monarch,  would  have  been 

tent  with  the  character  and  policy  of 

but  had  he  seriously  entertained  such 

light  have  exceeded  the  measure,  of  his 

y,  by  an  arbitrary  edict,  an  institution 

pect  the  sanction  of  time  and  of  opinion. 

Indeed,  the   title  of  Patricians,  but 

as  a  personal,  not  as  an  hereditary 

They   yielded   only   to   the   transient 

the  annual  consuls  ;  but  th^y  enjoyed 

ice  over  all  the  great  officers  of  state, 

:  familiar  access  to  the  person  of  the 

honourable   rank   was   bestowed   on 

and  as  they  were  usually  favourites, 

who  had  grown  old  in  the  Imperial 

5  etymology  of  the  word  was  perverted 

and  flattery ;  and  the    Patricians   of 

c  4 
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.    Constantine  were  reverenced  as  the  adopted  Fathers 

_  of  the  emperor  and  the  republic  *. 

II.  The  fortunes  of  the  Pnetoriaii  priefects  were 
essentially  different  from  those  of  the  consuls  and 
patricians.  The  latter  saw  their  ancient  greatness 
evaporate  in  a  vain  title.  The  former,  rising  by  de- 
grees from  the  most  hunible  condition,  were  invested 
with  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the 
Roman  world.  From  the  reign  of  Severus  to  that  of 
Diocletian,  the  guards  and  the  palace,  the  laws  and 
the  finances,  the  armies  and  the  provinces,  were  in- 
trusted to  their  superintending  cai'e ;  and,  like  the 
Vizirs  of  the  East,  they  held  with  one  hand  the  seal, 
and  with  the  other  the  standard,  of  the  empire.  The 
ambition  of  the  praefects,  always  formidable,  and 
sometimes  fatal  to  the  masters  whom  they  served, 
was  supported  by  the  strength  of  the  Prastorian 
bands ;  but  after  those  haughty  troops  had  been 
weakened  by  Diocletian,  and  finally  suppressed  by 
Constantine,  the  prasfects,  who  survived  their  fall, 
were  reduced  without  difficulty  to  the  station  of  use- 
ful and  obedient  ministers.  When  they  were  no 
longer  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  emperor's 
person,  they  resigned  the  jurisdiction  which  they  had 
hitherto  claimed  and  exercised  over  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  palace.  They  wore  depi'ived  by  Con- 
stantine of  all  military  command,  as  soon  as  they  had 
ceased  to  lead  into  the  field,  under  their  immediate 
orders,  the  flower  of  the  Roniau  troops  ;  and  at 
length,  by  a  singular  revolution,  the  captains  of  the 
guards  were  transfonned  into  the  civil  magistrates  of 
the  provinces.  According  to  the  plan  of  govern- 
ment instituted  by  Diocletian,  the  tour  princes  ha4 
each  their  Praetorian  prtefect ;  and,  afterthe  monarchy 
was  once  more  united  in  the  person  of  Constantine, 
he  still  continued  to  create  the  same  number  of  &otiu 

'  ^oiimui,  L  iL  p.  llSi  and  Qodefriiy  gil  CwL  'llicodw.  L  vi  liu  vi. 
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and  entrusted  to  their  care  the  same  pro-    chap. 
h  they  already  administered.      1.  The     ^^^' 
the  East  stretched  his  ample  jurisdiction 
3e  parts  of  the  globe  which  were  subject 
^nsy  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  the 
te   Phasis,  and  from  the  mountains  of 
the  frontiers  of  Persia.     2.  Theimport- 
Bs  of  Pannonia,  Dacia,  Macedonia,  and 
;e  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  prse- 
icum.     3.  The  power  of  the  praefect  of 
3t  confined  to  the  country  from  whence 
lis  title ;  it  extended  over  the  additional 
Elhietia  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
ipiendent  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
%t  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa  which 
I  the  confines  of  Cyrene  and  those  of 
4.  The  praefect  of  the  Gauls  corapre- 
r  that  plural  denomination  the  kindred 
Britain  and  Spain,  and  his  authority 
rom  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  foot  of 
I*. 

Praetorian  prsefects  had  been  dismissed 
ary  command,  the  civil  functions  which 
lained  to  exercise  over  so  many  subject 
adequate  to  the  ambition  and  abilities 
^nsummate  ministers.     To  their  wisdom 
d  the  supreme  administration  of  justice 
ances,  the  two  objects  which,  in  a  state 
prehend  almost  all  the  respective  duties 
Tn  and  of  the  people ;  of  the  former,  to 
tizens  who  are  obedient  to  the  laws  ; 
to  contribute  the  share  of  their  pro- 
required  for  the  expenses  of  the  state, 
highways,  the  posts^  the  granaries,  the 

1 09,  T 1 0.  ^  If  we  hud  not  fdrtunatdy  pOBnessed  this  Bads- 
te  division  of  the  power  and  ptovinees  of  the  Prstorian 
equently  have  been  perplexed  amidst  the  copious  details  of 
umstantial  minuteness  of  the  Notitia. 
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CHAP,  maiiufactures,  whatever  could  interest  the  pubhc 
prosperity,  was  moderated  by  the  authority  of  the 
Praetorian  prtefects.  As  the  immediate  repre- 
sentatives of"  the  Imperial  majesty,  they  were  em- 
powered to  explain,  to  enforce,  and  on  some  occasions 
to  modify,  the  general  edicts  by  their  discretionary 
proclamations.  They  watched  over  the  conduct  of 
the  provincial  governors,  removed  the  n^Iigent,  and 
inflicted  punishments  on  the  guilty.  From  all  the 
inferior  jurisdictions,  an  appeal  in  every  matter  of 
importance,  either  civil  or  criminal,  might  be  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  prefect:  but /hV  sentence 
was  final  and  absolute  ;  and  the  emperors  themselves 
refused  to  admit  any  complaints  against  the  judgment 
or  the  integrity  of  a  magistrate  whom  they  honoured 
with  such  unbounded  confidence.  His  appointments 
were  suitable  to  his  dignity  ;  and  if  avarice  was  his 
ruling  passion,  he  enjoyed  frequent  opportunities  of 
collecting  a  rich  haiTCst  of  fees,  of  presents,  and  of 
perquisites.  Though  the  emperors  no  longer  dreaded 
the  ambition  of  their  prefects,  they  were  attentive  to 
counterbalance  the  power  of  this  great  office  by  the 
uncertainty  and  shortness  of  its  duration  *. 
r^rf^  From  their  superior  importance  and  dignity,  Rome 
Romeuid  and  Constantinople  were  alone  excepted  from  the 
tinopic. '  jurisdiction  of  the  Prietorian  pra?fects.  The  immense 
size  of  the  city,  and  the  experience  of  the  tardy,  in- 
effectual operation  of  the  laws,  had  furnished  the 
policy  of  Augustus  with  a  specious  pretence  for  in- 
troducing a  new  magistrate,  who  alone  could  restrain 
a  servile  and  turbulent  populace  by  the  strong  anti 
of  arbitrary  power.  Valerius  Mcssalla  was  appointed 
the  first  prefect  of  Rome,  that  his  reputation  might 

'  For  Ifaia  and  Oie  mho  dignities  of  ihe  empire,  it  mn  be  suSicient  to  i  tttr 
lo  the  uDple  coimnenUiiea  of  Pandroluii  and  Oodefray.  who  have  diliectilly  col- 
lectal  aoil  ..•..-  _,....,,       1  .....    , 

lilsleriaLi. 

— 77.)  hw)  deduced  u  very  din 
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SO  invidious  a  measure :  but,  at  the  end    chap. 
3y  that  accomplished  citizen  resigned  his  _ 
ing  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  friend  of 
he  found  himself  incapable  of  exercising 
)mpatible  with  public  freedom.     As  the 
i;y  became  less  exquisite,  the  advantages 
Te  more  clearly  understood ;    and  the 
o  seemed  to  have  been  designed  as  a 
to  slaves  and  vagrants,  was  permitted  to 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the 
id  noble  families  of  Rome.   The  praetors, 
>ated  as  the  judges  of  law  and  equity, 
mg  dispute  the  possession  of  the  Forum 
ras  and  permanent  magistrate,  who  was 
litted  into  the  confidence  of  the  prince. 
s  were  deserted,  their  number,  which  had 
ted  between  twelve  and  eighteen*,  was 
duced  to  two  or  three,  and  their  im- 
ctions  were  confined  to  the  expensive 
*  exhibiting  games  for  the  amusement  of 
After  the  office  of  the  Roman  consuls 
anged  into  a  vain  pageant,  which  was 
y^ed  in  the  capital,  the  praefects  assumed 
place    in  the   senate,   and  were  soon 
i  as   the   ordinary  presidents   of  that 
embly.     They  received  appeals  from  the 
ne  hundred  miles ;  and  it  was  allowed 
)  of  jurisprudence,  that  all  municipal 
derived  from  them  alone.     In  the  dis- 
laborious  employment,  the  governor  of 
sisted  by  fifteen  officers,  some  of  whom 
nally  his  equals,  or  even  his  superiors, 
departments  were  relative  to  the  com- 
lerous  watch  established  as  a  safeguard 
robberies,    and   nocturnal  disorders ; 
id  distribution  of  the  public  allowance 

liipsius,  Excursus  D.  ad  I  lib.  Tacit.  Anna!. 
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CHAP,  of  com  and  provisions  ;  the  care  of  the  port,  of  the 
aqueducts,  of  the  common  sewers,  and  of  the  navi- 
gation and  bed  of  the  Tyber  ;  the  inspection  of  the 
markets,  the  theatres,  and  of  the  private  as  well  as 
public  works.  Their  vigilance  ensured  the  three 
principal  objects  of  a  regular  police,  safety,  plenty, 
and  cleanliness ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  attention  of  go- 
vernment to  preserve  the  splendour  and  ornaments  of 
the  capital,  a  particular  inspector  was  appointed  for 
the  statues ;  the  guardian,  as  it  were,  of  that  inani- 
mate people,  which,  according  to  the  extravagant 
computation  of  an  old  writer,  was  scarcely  inferior  in 
number  to  the  living  inhabitants  of  Rome.  About 
thirty  years  after  the  foundation  of  Constantinople, 
a.  similar  magistrate  was  created  in  that  rising  metro- 
polis, for  the  same  uses,  and  with  the  same  powers. 
A  perfect  equality  was  established  between  the  dig- 
nity of  the  iwo  municipal,  and  that  of  thejbur  prse- 
torian,  prsefects. 
The  pro-  Tbosc  who,  in  the  Imperial  hierarchy,  were  di- 
ri™-p^i-  stinguished  by  the  title  o£  Respectable,  formed  an 
feels,  ii.c  intermediate  class  between  the  illustrious  przefccts 
and  the  honourable  magistrates  of  the  provinces.  In 
this  class  the  proconsuls  of  Asia,  Achaia,  and  Africa, 
claimed  a  pre-eminence,  which  was  yielded  to  the  re- 
membrance of  their  ancient  dignity  ;  and  the  appeal 
from  their  tribunal  to  that  of  the  praefects  was  almost 
the  only  mark  of  their  dependence.  But  the  civil 
government  of  the  empire  was  distributed  into  thir- 
teen great  dioceses,  each  of  which  equalled  the  just 
measure  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  The  first  of  these 
dioceses  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  count  of 
the  east ;  and  we  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  im- 
portance and  variety  of  liis  functions,  by  observing, 
that  six  hundred  apparitors,  who  would  be  styled  at 
present  either  secretaries,  or  clerks,  or  ushers,  or 
measengers,  were  employed  in  his  immediate  office. 
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of  Augustal  prafect  of  Egypt  was  no  chap. 
i  by  a  Roman  knight ;  but  the  name  was  ^^^' 
md  the  extraordinary  powers  which  the 
f  the  country,  and  the  temper  of  the  in- 
had  once  made  indispensable,  were  still 
to  the  governor.  The  eleven  remaining 
f  Asiana,  Pontica,  and  Thrace  ;  of  Ma- 
acia,  and  Pannonia  or  Western  lUyricum ; 
1  Africa ;  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  JSritain ; 
ned  by  twelve  vicars^  or  vice^prcefects, 
3  sufficiently  explains  the  nature  and  de- 
f  their  office.  It  may  be  added,  that 
ant-generals  of  the  Roman  armies,  the 
unts  and  dukes,  who  will  be  hereafter 
were  allowed  the  rank  and  title  of  Re* 

nrit  of  jealousy  and  ostentation  prevailed  The  go. 

5ils  of  the  emperoii,  they  proceeded  with  STpro- 

gence  to  divide  the  substance,  and   to^^** 

B  titles  of  power.     The  vast   countries 

.Oman  conquerors  had  united  under  the 

!  form  of  administration,  were  imper- 

mbled   into  minute  fragments;  till   at 

^hole  empire  was  distributed  into  one 

I  sixteen  provinces,  each  of  which  sup- 

sensive  and  splendid  establishment.     Of 

were  governed  by  proconsuls,  thirty- 

mlarSy  five  by  correctors,  and  seventy- 

Idents.     The  appellations  of  these  ma- 

3  different;  they  ranked  in  successive 

isigns  of  their  dignity  were  curiously 

;heir  situation,  from  accidental  circum- 

it  be  more  or  less  agreeable  or  advan- 

t  they  were   all   (excepting  only  the 

ike  included  in  the  class  of  honourable 

they  were  alike  entrusted,  during  the 

le  prince,  and  under  the  authority  of 
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CHAP,  the  pi-a;fects  or  their  deputies,  with  the  administra- 
^^^'  tion  of  justice  and  the  finances  in  their  respective 
districts.  The  ponderous  volumes  of  the  Codes  and 
Pandects  would  furnish  ample  materials  for  a  minute 
inquiiy  into  the  system  of  provincial  governmeut,  as 
in  the  space  of  six  centuries  it  was  improved  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  Roman  statesmen  and  lawyers.  It 
may  be  sufficient  for  the  historian  to  select  two  sin- 
gular and  salutary  provisions  intended  to  restrain 
the  abuse  of  authority.  1.  For  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  order,  the  governors  of  the  provinces  were 
armed  with  the  sword  of  justice.  They  inflicted 
corporal  punishments,  and  they  exercised,  in  capital 
offences,  the  power  of  life  and  death.  But  they 
were  not  authorised  to  indulge  the  condemned  cri- 
minal with  the  choice  of  his  own  execution,  or 
to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  the  mildest  and  most  ho- 
nourable kind  of  exile.  These  prerogatives  were 
resen'ed  to  the  prasfects,  who  alone  could  impose  the 
heavy  fine  of  fifty  pounds  of  gold:  their  vicegerents 
were  confined  to  the  trifling  weight  of  a  few  ounces. 
This  distinction,  which  seems  to  grant  the  larger, 
while  it  denies  the  smaller  degree  of  authority,  was 
founded  on  a  very  rational  motive.  The  smaller 
degree  was  infinitely  more  liable  to  abuse.  The 
passions  of  a  provincial  magistrate  might  frequently 
provoke  him  into  acts  of  oppression,  which  affected 
only  the  freedom  or  the  fortunes  of  the  subject ; 
though,  from  a  principle  of  prudence,  perhaps  of 
humanity,  he  might  still  be  terrified  by  the  guilt  of 
innocent  blood.  It  may  likewise  be  considered,  that 
exile,  considerable  fines,  or  the  choice  of  an  easy 
death,  relate  more  particularly  to  the  rich  and  the 
noble ;  and  the  persons  the  most  exposed  to  the  avarice 
or  resentment  of  a  provincial  magistrate  were  thus 
removed  from  his  obscure  persecution  to  the  more 
august  and  impartial  tribunal  of  the  Pnetorian  prs- 
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it  was  reasonably  apprehended  that  the    chap. 
the  judge  might  be  biassed,  if  his  in-  ' 

leerned,  or  his  affections  were  engaged ; 
regulations  were  established  to  exclude 
without  the  special  dispensation  of  the 
m  the  government  of  the  province  where 
;  and  to  prohibit  the  governor  or  his 
Ltracting  marriage  with  a  native  or  an  in- 
from  purchasing  slaves,  lands,  or  houses, 
ctent  of  his  jurisdiction.     Notwithstand- 
igorous  precautions,  the  emperor  Con- 
er  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years,  still  de- 
^enal  and  oppressive  administration   of 
expresses  the  warmest  indignation  that 
of  the  judge,  his  despatch  of  business, 
e  delays,  and  his  final  sentence,  were 
,  either  by  himself  or  by  the  officers  of 
rhe  continuance,  and  perhaps  the  im- 
lese  crimes,  is  attested  by  the  repetition 
aws,  and  ineffectual  menaces, 
ivil  magistrates  were  drawn  from  the.V^^vy^^- 
the  law.     The  celebrated  Institutes  of  uw. 
addressed  to  the  youth  of  his  dominions, 
>ted  themselves  to  the  study  of  Roman 
;    and  the   sovereign   condescends   to 
*  diligence,  by  the  assur^ce  that  their 
ity  would  in  time  be  rewarded  by  an 
e  in  the  government  of  the  republic. 
:s  of  this  lucrative  science  were  taught 
isiderable  cities  of  the  east  and  west ; 
famous  school  was  that  of  Berytus,  on 
hcenicia ;  which  flourished  above  three 
I  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  the 
s  of  an  institution  so  advantageous  to 
itry.     After  a  regular  course  of  edu- 
lasted  five  years,    the   students   dis- 
Ives  through  the  provinces,  in  search 
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p.    of  fortune  and  honours  ;  nor  could  they  want  an  In- 

\ exhaustible  supply  of  business  in  a  great  empire, 

already  corrupted  by  tlie  multiplicity  of  laws,  of  arts, 
and  of  vices.  The  court  of  the  Praetorian  prefect 
of  the  east  could  alone  furnish  employment  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  advocates,  sixty-four  of  whom 
were  distinguished  by  peculiar  privileges,  and  two 
were  annually  chosen  with  a  salai-y  of  sixty  pounds 
of  gold,  to  defend  the  causes  of  the  treasury.  The 
first  experiment  was  made  of  their  judicial  talents, 
by  appointing  them  to  act  occasionally  as  assessors 
to  the  magistrates  ;  from  thence  they  were  often 
raised  to  preside  in  the  tribunals  before  which  they 
had  pleaded.  They  obtained  the  government  of  a 
province ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  merit,  of  reputation, 
or  of  favour,  they  ascended,  by  successive  steps,  to 
the  illustrious  dignities  of  the  state.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  the  bar,  these  men  had  considered  reason  as 
the  instrument  of  dispute ;  they  interpreted  the  laws 
according  to  the  dictates  of  private  interest ;  and  the 
same  pernicious  habits  might  still  adhere  to  their 
characters  in  the  public  administration  of  the  state. 
The  honour  of  a  liberal  profession  has  indeed  been 
vindicated  by  ancient  and  modern  advocates,  who 
have  filled  the  most  important  stations,  with  pure 
integrity,  and  consummate  wisdom  :  but  in  the  de- 
cline of  Roman  jurisprudence,  the  ordinary  promo- 
tion of  lawyers  was  pregnant  with  mischief  and  dis- 
grace. The  noble  art,  which  had  once  been  pre- 
served as  the  sacred  inheritance  of  the  patricians, 
was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  freedmen  and  plebeians, 
who,  with  cunning  rather  than  with  skill,  exercised 
a  sordid  and  pernicious  trade.  Some  of  them  pro- 
cured admittance  into  families  for  the  pui-pose  of 
fomenting  differences,  of  encouraging  suits,  and  of 
preparing  a  harvest  of  gain  for  themselves  or  their 
brethren.     Others,  recluse  in  their  chambers,  main- 
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ignity  of  legal  professors,  by  furnishing  a    chap. 
ith  subtleties  to  confound  the  plainest  ' 

nth  arguments  to  colour  the  most  un- 
"etensions.  The  splendid  and  popular 
aposed  of  the  advocates,  who  filled  the 
the  sound  of  their  turgid  and  loquacious 
areless  of  fame  and  of  justice,  they  are 
>r  the  most  part,  as  ignorant  and  rapa- 
who  conducted  their  clients  through  a 
mse,  of  delay,  and  of  disappointment ; 
),  ajfter  a  tedious  series  of  years,  they 
th  dismissed,  when  their  patience  and 
almost  exhausted. 

le  system  of  policy  introduced  by  Au-  The  miii- 
overnors,  those  at  least  of  the  imperial  ^^  ^  ^^^ 
}re  invested  with  the  full  powers  of  the 
iself.     Ministers^of  peace  and  war,  the 
)f  rewards  and  punishments  depended 
le,  and  they  successively  appeared  on 
in  the  robes  of  civil  magistracy,  and 
rmour  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  le- 
afluence  of  the  revenue,  the  authority 
le  command  of  a  military  force,  con- 
er  their  power  supreme  and  absolute  ; 
they  were  tempted  to  violate   their 
loyal  province  which  they  involved 
on  was  scarcely  sensible  of  any  change 
state.     From  the  time  of  Commodus 
f  Constantine,  near  one  hundred  go- 
be  enumerated,   who,  with   various 
i  the  standard  of  revolt ;  and  though 
vere  too  often  sacrificed,  the  guilty 
times  prevented,   by  the   suspicious 
p  master.     To  secure  his  throne  and 
uillity  from  these  formidable  servants, 
olved  to  divide  the  military  from  the 
ion ;  and  to  establish,  as  a  perma- 
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CHAP,  nent  and  professional  distinction,  a  practice  which 
•  had  been  adopted  only  as  an  occasional  expedient. 
Tlic  supreme  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  PrfEtorian 
prasfects  over  the  armies  of  the  empire,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  two  viasters  general  whom  he  insti- 
tuted, the  one  for  the  cavalry,  the  other  for  the 
infantry ;  and  though  each  of  these  illuslr'tous  of- 
ficers was  more  peculiarly  responsible  for  the  discipline 
of  those  troops  which  -were  under  his  immediate  in- 
spection, they  both  indifferently  commanded  in  the 
field  the  several  bodies,  whether  of  horse  or  foot, 
which  were  united  in  the  same  army.  Their  number 
was  soon  doubled  by  the  division  of  the  east  and 
west ;  and  as  separate  generals  of  the  same  rank 
and  title  were  appointed  on  the  four  important  fron- 
tiers of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Upper  and  the  Lower 
Danube,  and  of  the  Euphrates,  the  defence  of  the 
-  Koman  empire  was  at  length  committed  to  eight 
masters  general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry.  Under 
their  orders,  thirty-five  military  commanders  were 
stationed  in  the  provinces :  three  in  Britain,  six  in 
Gaul,  one  in  Spain,  one  in  Italy,  five  on  the  Upper, 
and  four  on  the  Lower  Danube  j  in  Asia  eight,  three 
in  Egypt,  and  four  in  Africa.  The  titles  of  counts t 
and  dukes,  by  wliich  they  were  properly  distin* 
guished,  have  obtained  in  modern  languages  so  very 
different  a  sense,  that  the  use  of  them  may  occasion 
H  some  sui'priso.     But  it  should  be  recollected,  that 

H  the  second  of  those  appellations  is  only  a  corruption 

^M  of  the  Latin  word,  which  was  indiscriminately  ap- 

^1  plied  to   any  military  chief.     All  these  provincial 

^^  generals  were  therefore  dulces;  but  no  more  than 

^B  ten  among  them   were  dignified  with  the  rank  of 

^B  counts  or  companions,  a  title  of  honour,  or  rather 

^H  of  favour,  which  had  been  recently  invented  in  the 

^H  court  of  Constautinc.     A  gold  belt  was  the  ensign 

^H  wliich  distinguished   the   olficc    of  the  counts    and 
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)esides  their  pay,  they  received  a  liberal    chap. 

fficient  to  maintain  one  hundred  and        - 

Its,  and   one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 

y  were  strictly  prohibited  from  inter- 

'  matter  which  related  to  the  admini- 

itice  pr  the  revenue  i  but  the  command 

xercised  over  the  troops  of  their  de- 

independent  of  the  authority  of  the 

About  the  same  time  that  Constantine 

lanction  to  the  ecclesiastical  order»  he 

:he  Roman  empire  the  nice  balance  of 

the  military  powers.     The  emulation, 

js  the  discord,  which  reigned  between 

IS  of  opposite  interests  and  incompati- 

ivas  productive  of  beneficial  and  of  per- 

uences.     It  was  seldom  to  be  expected 

•al  and  the  civil  governor  of  a  province 

conspire  for  the  disturbance,  or  should 

service  of  their  country.     While  the 

3  offer  the  assistance  which  the  other 

olicit,  the  troops  very  frequently  re- 

it   orders   or  without   supplies ;    the 

as  betrayed,  and  the  defenceless  sub- 

jxposed  to  the  fury  of  the  Barbarians. 

ministration,  which  had  been  formed 

5,  relaxed   the  vigour   of  the   state, 

.  the  tranquillity  of  the  monarch. 

of  Constantine  has  been  deservedly  i>istinction 

aother  innovation   which   corrupted  troops. 

ae,  and  prepared  the  ruin  of  the  em- 

jteen  years  which  preceded  his  final 

nnius  had  been  a  period  of  licence 

ir.     The  rivals  who  contended  for 

'  the  Roman  world,  had  withdrawn 

of  their  forces  from  the  guard  of 

:ier ;  and  the  principal  cities  which 

idary  of  their  respective  dominions 
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were  filled  with  soldiers,  wlip  considered  their  couh- 
trymen  as  their  most  implacable  enemies.  After  th^ 
use  of  these  internal  gan-isoiis  had  ceased  with  the 
civil  war,  the  conqueror  wanted  either  wisdom,  or 
firmness  to  revive  the  severe  discipline  of  Diocletian, 
and  to  suppress  a  fatal  indulgence,  which  habit  had 
endeared  and  almost  confirmed  to  the  military  order. 
From  the  reign  of  Constantine  a  popular  and  even 
legal  distinction  was  admitted  between  the  Palatines 
and  the  Borderers;  the  troops  of  the  court,  as  they 
were  improperly  styled,  and  the  troops  of  the  frontier. 
The  former,  elevated  by  the  superiority  of  their  i«iy 
and  privileges,  were  permitted,  except  in  the  ex- 
traordinai-y  emergencies  of  war,  to  occupy  their 
tranqnU  stations  iu  the  heart  of  the  provinces.  The 
most  flourishing  cities  were  oppressed  by  the  into- 
lerable weight  of  quarters.  The  soldiers  insensibly 
forgot  the  virtues  of  their  profession,  and  contracted 
only  the  vices  of  civil  life.  They  were  either  de- 
graded by  the  industry  of  mechanic  trades,  or  ener- 
vated by  the  luxury  of  baths  and  theatres.  They 
soon  became  careless  of  their  martial  exercises,  cu^ 
rious  in  their  diet  and  apparel ;  and  while  they  iu* 
Bpired  terror  to  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  they 
trembled  at  the  hostile  approach  of  the  Barbarians. 
The  chain  of  fortifications  which  Diocletian  and  hi* 
colleagues  had  extended  along  the  banks  of  the 
great  rivers  was  no  longer  maintained  with  the 
same  care,  or  defended  with  the  same  vigilance. 
The  numbers  which  still  remained  under  the  name 
of  the  troops  of  the  frontier,  might  be  sufficient  for 
the  ordinary  defence.  But  their  spirit  was  degraded 
by  the  humiliating  reflection,  that  thei/  who  were 
exposed  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  perpetual 
warfare,  were  rewarded  oidy  with  about  two-thirdi 
of  the  pay  and  emoluments  which  were  lavished  on 
■the  troops  of  the  court.     Even  the  bands  or  legioiu 
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sed  the  nearest  to  the  level  of  those  un-    chap. 
urites,  were  in  some  measure  disgraced     ^^^' 
of  honour  which  they  were  allowed  to 
was  in  vain  that  •  Constantino  repeated 
adful  menaces  of  fire  and  sword  against 
s  who  should  dare  to  desert  their  colours, 
;t  the  inroads  of  the  Barbarians,  or  to 
t  the  spoil*.     The  mischiefs  which  flow 
ous  counsels  are  seldom  removed  by  the 
^partial  severities :  and  though  succeed- 
laboured   to   restore  the  strength  and 
le  frontier  garrisons,  the  empire,  till  the 
of  its  dissolution,  continued  to  languish 
rtal  wound  which  had  been  so  rashly  or 
icted  by  the  hand  of  Constantine. 
timid  policy,   of  dividing  whatever  is  Reduction 
icing  whatever  is  eminent,  of  dreading  legions. 
lower,  and  of  expecting  that  the  most 
ve  the  most  obedient,  seems  to  pervade 
s  of  several  princes,  and  particularly 
itantine.      The  martial  pride  of  the 
victorious  camps  had  so  often  been  the 
lion,  was  nourished  by  the  memory  of 
oits,  and  the  consciousness  of  their 
.     As  long  as  they  maintained  their 
hment  of  six  thousand  men,  they  sub*- 
he  reign  of  Diocletian,  each  of  them 
and  important  object  in  the  military 
Loman  empire.      A  few  years  after* 
Igantic  bodies  were  shrunk  to  a  very 
;  and  when  seven  legions,  with  some 
nded  the  city  of  Amida  against  the 
ital  garrison,  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  peasants  of  the  deserted  country. 


it.  i.  leg.  1.  tit.  xii.  leg.  I.  See  Howell's  Hist,  of  the 
[liat  learned  historian,  who  is  not  sufficiently  known, 
racter  and  policy  of  Constantine. 
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did  not  exceed  the  number  of  twenty  thousand- 
_  persons.  From  this  fact,  and  from  similar  examples, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  tlie  constitution  of  the 
legionary  troops,  to  which  they  partly  owed  their 
valour  and  discipline,  was  dissolved  by  Constantine  ; 
and  that  the  bands  of  Roman  infantiy,  which  still 
assumed  the  same  names  and  the  same  honours,  con- 
sisted only  of  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  men. 
The  conspiracy  of  so  many  separate  detachments, 
each  of  which  was  awed  by  the  sense  of  its  own  weak- 
ness, could  easily  be  checked  ;  and  the  successors  of 
Constantine  might  indulge  their  love  of  ostentation, 
by  issuing  their  orders  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
legions,  inscribed  on  the  rauster-roU  of  their  nu- 
merous armies.  The  remainder  of  their  troops  wa« 
distributed  into  several  hundred  cohorts  of  infantry, 
and  squadrons  of  cavalry.  Their  arms,  and  titles, 
and  ensigns,  were  calculated  to  inspire  terror,  and  to 
display  the  variety  of  nations  who  marched  under  the 
Imperial  standard.  And  not  a  vestige  was  left  of 
that  severe  simplicity,  which,  in  the  ^cs  of  freedom 
and  victory,  had  distinguished  the  line  of  battle  of  a 
Koman  army  from  the  confused  host  of  an  Asiatic 
monarch.  A  more  particular  enumeration,  drawn 
from  the  Nolilia,  might  exercise  the  diligence  of  an 
antiquary ;  but  the  historian  will  content  himself 
with  observing,  that  the  number  of  permanent  sta- 
tions or  garrisons  established  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  eighty-three  ; 
and  that,  under  the  successors  of  Constantine,  the 
complete  force  of  the  military  establishment  was  com- 
puted at. six  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  sol- 
diers*. An  effort  so  prodigious  surpassed  the  want* 
of  a  more  ancient,  and  the  faculties  of  a  later, 
period. 

•  Agslhiu,  1  V.  p.  IbT.  edit,  Lonirrt. 
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arious  states  of  society;,  armies  are  re-    cfiap. 
1  very  different  motives.     Barbarians  are     ^^^' 


e  love  of  war ;  the  citizens  of  a  free  re-  Difficulty 

be  prompted  by  a  principle  of  duty  ;  the  ^  *^^*^ 

it  least  the  nobles  of  a  monarchy,  are  ani- 

sentiment  of  honour ;  but  the  timid  and 

habitants  of  a  declining  empire  must  be 

the  service  by  the  hopes  of  profit,  or 

}y  the  dread   of  punishment.     The  re- 

le  Roman  treasury  were  exhausted  by  the 

)ay,  by  the  repetition  of  donatives,  and 

ition  of  new  emoluments  and  indulgences, 

le  opinion  of  the  provincial  youth,  might 

the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  military 

though  the  stature  was  lowered,  although 

jast  by  a  tacit  connivance,   were  indis- 

received  into  the  ranks,  the  insurmount- 

y  of  procuring  a  regular  and  adequate 

)lunteers,  obliged  the  emperors  to  adopt 

lal  and  coercive  methods.     The  lands 

the  veterans,  as  the  free  reward  of  their 

henceforward  granted  under  a  condition, 

as  the  first  rudiments  of  the  feudal  te- 

their  sons,  who  succeeded  to  the  inhe- 

Id  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of 

as  they  attained  the  age  of  manhood  ; 

hardly  refusal  was  punished  by  the  loss 

^  fortune,  or  even  of  life.     But  as  the 

h  of  the  sons  of  the  veterans  bore  a  very 

'on  to  the  demands  of  the  service,  levies 

requently  required  from  the  provinces, 

prietor  was  obliged  either  to  take  up 

ocure  a  substitute,  or  to  purchase  his 

the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine.     The  sura 

ieces  of  gold,  to  which  it  was  reducedy 

exorbitant  price  of  volunteers,  and  the 

h  which  the  government  admitted  of 
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CHAP.  this  alternative.  Such  was  the  horror  for  the  pfl- 
'''^'  fession  of  a  soldier,  which  had  affected  the  minds  of 
the  degenerate  Romans,  that  many  of  the  youth  of 
Italy,  and  the  provinces,  chose  to  cut  off  the  fingers 
of  their  right  hand  to  escape  from  being  pressed  into 
the  service ;  and  this  strange  expedient  was  so  com^ 
monly  practised,  as  to  deserve  the  severe  animad- 
version of  the  laws,  and  a  peculiar  name  in  the 
Latin  language, 
incieaseof  The  introduction  of  Barbarians  into  the  Roman 
^i^^^'^  armies  became  every  day  more  universal,  more  ne- 
cessary, and  more  fatal.  The  raoat  daring  of  the 
Scythians,  of  the  Goths,  and  of  the  Germans,  who 
delighted  in  war,  and  who  found  it  more  profitable 
to  defend  than  to  ravage  the  provinces,  were  enrolled, 
liot  only  in  the  auxiliaries  of  their  respective  nations, 
but  in  the  legions  themselves,  and  among  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Palatine  troops.  As  they  freely 
mingled  with  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  they  gra- 
dually learned  to  despise  their  manners,  and  to  imitate 
their  arts.  They  abjured  the  implicit  reverence, 
which  the  pride  of  Rome  had  exacted  from  their 
ignorance,  while  they  acquired  the  knowledge  and 
possession  of  those  advantages  by  which  alone  she 
supported  her  declining  greatness.  The  Barbarian 
soldiers,  who  displayed  any  military  talents,  were 
advanced,  without  exception,  to  the  most  important 
commands;  and  the  names  of  the  tribunes,  of  the 
counts  and  dukes,  and  of  the  generals  themselves, 
betray  a  foreign  origin,  which  they  no  longer  con- 
descended to  disguise.  They  were  often  intrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  a  war  against  their  countrymen  ; 
and  though  most  of  them  preferred  the  ties  of  alle- 

t  glance  to  those  of  blood,  they  did  not  always  avoid 
the  guilt,  or  at  least  the  suspicion,  of  holding  a  trea- 
sonable con-espondence  with  the  enemy,  of  inviting 
his  invasion,  or  of  sparing  his  retreat.  The  camps, 
L m 
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EMie  of  the  son  of  Constantine,  were  go-    chap. 
the  powerful  faction  of  the  Franks,  who     ^^^' 
he  strictest  connexion  with  each  other, 
eir  country,  and  who  resented  every  per- 
it  as  a  national  indignity.     When  the 
gula  was   suspected  of  an  intention  to 
y  extraordinary  candidate  with  the  con- 
the  sacrilegious  profanation  would  have 
nted  less  astonishment,  if,  instead  of  a 
noblest  chieftain  of  Germany  or  Britain 
he  object  of  his  choice.     The  revolution 
mturies  had  produced  so  remarkable  a 
le  prejudices  of  the  people,  that,  with  the 
)bation,  Constantine  showed  his  successors 
J  of  bestowing  the  honours  of  the  consul- 
Barbarians,  who,  by  their  merit  and  ser- 
eserved  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  of 
)•     But  as  these  hardy  veterans,  who  had 
ed  in  the  ignorance  or  contempt  of  the 
acapable  of  exercising  any  civil  offices, 
)f  the  human  mind  were  contracted  by 
ileable  separation  of  talents  as  well  as  of 
The  accomplished  citizens  of  the  Greek 
republics,  whose  characters  could  adapt 
0  the  bar,  the  senate,  the  camp,  or  the 
learned  to  write,  to  speak,  and  to  act 
le  spirit,  and  with  equal  abilities. 
les  the  magistrates  and  generals,  who  at  Seven  mi- 
om  the  court  diffiised  their  delegated  uie  plaace. 
r  the  provinces  and  armies,  the  emperor 
;  rank  of  Illustrious  on  seven  of  his  more 
irvants,  to  whose  fidelity  he  entrusted 
his  counsels,  or  his  treasures.     1.  The  ihecham. 
ments  of  the  palace  were  governed  by  a  *>^^^- 
luch,  who,  in  the  language  of  that  age, 
e  prcBpositus  or  praefect  of  the  sacred 
His  duty  was  to  attend  the  emperor 
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in  his  liours  of  state,  or  in  those  of  amusement,  and 
_  to  perform  about  his  person  all  those  menial  services, 
which  can  only  derive  their  splendour  from  the  in- 
fluence of  royalty.  Under  a  prince  who  deserved  to 
reign,  the  great  chamberlain  (for  such  we  may  call 
him)  was  a  useful  and  humble  domestic ;  but  an 
artful  domestic,  who  improves  every  occasion  of  un- 
guarded confidence,  will  insensibly  acquire  over  a 
feeble  mind  that  ascendant  which  harsh  wisdom  and 
uncomplying  virtue  can  seldom  obtain.  The  de- 
generate grandsons  of  Theodosiiis,  who  were  invisible 
to  their  subjects,  and  contemptible  to  their  enemies, 
exalted  the  prsefects  of  their  bed-chamber  above  the 
heads  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  palace  "j  and  even 
his  deputy,  the  first  of  the  splendid  train  of  slaves 
who  waited  in  the  presence,  was  thought  worthy  to 
rank  before  the  respectable  proconsuls  of  Greece  or 
Asia,  The  jurisdiction  of  the  chamberlain  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  countSy  or  superintendents,  who 
regulated  the  two  important  provinces,  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  wardrobe,  and  of  the  luxury  of  the 
Imperial  table.  2.  The  principal  administration  of 
public  affairs  was  committed  to  the  diligence  and 
abilities  of  the  master  of  the  offices.  He  was  the 
supreme  magistrate  of  the  palace,  inspected  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  civil  and  military  schools,  and  received 
appeals  from  all  parts  of  the  empire ;  in  the  causes 
which  related  to  that  numerous  army  of  privileged 
persons,  who,  as  the  servants  of  the  court,  had  ob- 
tained, for  themselves  and  families,  a  right  to  decline 
the  authority  of  the  ordinary  judges.  The  cor- 
respondence between  the  prince  and  his  subjects  was 
managed  by  the  four  scr'mia,  or  offices  of  this  minister 
Cf  state.  The  first  was  appropriated  to  memorials, 
ihe  second  to  epistles,  the  third  to  petitions,  and  the 
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capers  and  orders  of  a  miscellaneous  kind.    chap. 
hese  was  directed  by  an  inferior  master  ' 

ible  dignity,  and  the  whole,  business  was 
.  by  a  hundred  and  forty-eight  secretaries, 
the  most  part  from  the  profession  of  the 
;count  of  the  variety  of  abstracts  of  re- 
eferences  which  frequently  occurred  in  the 
f  their  several  functions.     From  a  con- 
which  in  former  ages  would  have  been 
unworthy  of  the  Roman  majesty,  a  par- 
retary  was  allowed  for  the  Greek  language ; 
reters  were  appointed  to  receive  the  am- 
of  the  Barbarians  :  but  the  department  of 
airs,  which  constitutes  so  essential  a  part  of 
dicy,  seldom  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
'.he  offices.     His  mind  was  more  seriously 
y  the  general  direction  of  the  posts  and 
the  empire.    There  were  thirty-four  cities, 
le  east,  and  nineteen  in  the  west,  in  which 
npanies  of  workmen  were  perpetually  em- 
fabricating   defensive  armour,   offensive 
^  all  sorts,  and  military  engines,  which 
ited  in  the  arsenals,  and  occasionally  de- 

the  service  of  the  troops.     3.  In  theThequ»- 

line  centuries,  the  office  of  qucestor  had  "*°'- 

:  a  very  singular  revolution.     In  the  in- 

tne,  two  inferior  magistrates  were  annually 

the  people,  to  relieve  the  consuls  from 

s  management  of  the  public  treasure ;  a 

bant  was  granted  to  every  proconsul,  and 

Ktor.  who  exercised  a  military  or  pro- 

aand  ;  with  the  extent  of  conquest,  the 

"s  were  gradually  multiplied  to  the  num- 

of  eight,  of  twenty,  and,  for  a  short 

)S,  of  forty ;    and  die  noblest  citizens 

solicited  an  office  which  gave  them  a  seat 

,  and  a  just  hope  of  obtaining  the  honours 
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CHAP,    of  the  republic.     Whilst  Augustus  affected  to  main- 
'^'^'     tain  the  freedom  of  election,  he  consented  to  accept 


the  annual  privilege  of  recommending,  or  nitlier  in- 
deed of  nominating,  a  certain  proportion  of  candi- 
dates ;  and  it  was  his  custom  to  select  one  of  these 
distinguished  youths,  to  read  his  orations  or  epistles 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  senate.  The  practice  of 
Augustus  was  imitated  by  succeeding  princes  j  the 
occasional  commission  was  established  as  a  permanent 
office ;  and  the  favoured  quaestor,  assuming  a  new  and 
more  illustrious  character,  alone  survived  the  sup- 
pression of  his  ancient  and  useless  colleagues.  As 
the  orations,  which  he  composed  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  acquired  the  force,  and,  at  length,  the  foitn 
of  absolute  edicts,  he  was  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  legislative  power,  the  oracle  of  the 
council,  and  the  original  source  of  the  civil  juris- 
prudence. He  was  sometimes  invited  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  supreme  judicature  of  the  Imperial  con- 
sistory, with  the  Pr^torian  praefects,  and  the  master 
of  the  offices;  and  he  was  frequently  requested  to 
resolve  the  doubts  of  inferior  judges  :  but  as  he  was 
not  oppressed  with  a  variety  of  subordinate  business, 
his  leisure  and  talents  were  employed  to  cultivate 
that  dignified  style  of  eloquence,  which,  in  the  cor- 
ruption of  taste  and  language,  still  preserves  the 
majesty  of  the  Roman  laws.  In  some  respects,  the 
office  of  the  Imperial  quaestor  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  a  modem  chancellor  ;  but  the  use  of  a  great 
seal,  which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
illiterate  Barbarians,  was  never  introduced  to  attest 
The  public  the  public  acts  of  the  emperors.  4.  The  extraordi- 
nary title  of  count  of' the  sacred  largesses  was  be- 
stowed on  the  treasurer-general  of  the  revenue,  with 
the  intention  perhaps  of  inculcating,  that  every  pay- 
ment flowed  from  the  voluntary  bounty  of  the 
monarch.     To  conceive  the  almost  iiifiaite  detail  of 
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and  daily  expense  of  the  civil  and  military    chap. 

ion  in  every  part  of  a  great  empire,  would     ^'^' 

powers  of  the  most  vigorous  imagination. 

account  employed  several  hundred  per- 

buted  into  eleven  different  offices,  which 

ly  contrived  to  examine  and  control  their 

)perations.     The  multitude  of  these  agents 

ral  tendency  to  increase ;  and  it  was  more 

hought  expedient  to  dismiss  to  their  native 

useless  supernumeraries,  who,  deserting 

st   labours,    had   pressed  with  too  much 

ato  the  lucrative  profession  of  the  finances*. 

ne  provincial  receivers,  of  whom  eighteen 

ired  with  the  title  of  count,  corresponded 

easurer ;  and  he  extended  his  jurisdiction 

ines  from  whence  the  precious  metals  were 

over  the  mints,  in  which  they  were  con- 

}  the  current  coin,  and  over  the  public 

of  the  most  important  cities,  where  they 

sited   for  the  service  of  the  state.     The 

de  of  the  empire  was  regulated  by  this 

Tvho  directed  likewise  all  the  linen  and 

mufactures,  in  which  the  successive  opera- 

nning,  weaving,  and  dying  were  executed, 

women  of  a  servile  condition,  for  the  use 

2e  and  army.     Twenty-six  of  these  insti- 

enumerated  in  the  west,  where  the  arts 

ore  recently  introduced,  and  a  still  larger 

may  be  allowed  for  the  industrious  pro- 

le  east.     5.  Besides  the  public  revenue.  The  private 

bsolute  monarch  might  levy  and  expend 

0  his  pleasure,  the  emperors,  in  the  capa- 

lent  citizens,  possessed  a  very  extensive 

^hich  was  administered  by  the  county  or 

■  the  private  estate.     Some  part  had  per- 

Theod.  1.  vi.  tit  30.    Cod.  Justioian.  L  zii.  tit  24^ 


treasurer. 


» 
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CHAP,  haps  been  the  ancient  demesnes  of  kings  and  repub- 
^^^'  lies ;  some  accessions  might  be  derived  from  the 
families  which  were  successively  invested  with  the 
purple ;  but  the  most  considerable  portion  flowed 
from  the  impure  source  of  confiscations  and  for- 
feitures. The  Imperial  estates  were  scattered  through 
the  provinces,  from  Mauritania  to  Britain  ;  but  the 
rich  and  fertile  soil  of  Cappadocia  tempted  the  mon- 
arch to  acquire  in  that  country  his  fairest  possessions  *, 
and  either  Constantine  or  his  successors  embraced 
the  occasion  of  justifying  avarice  by  religious  zeal. 
They  suppressed  the  rich  temple  of  Comana,  where 
the  high-priest  of  the  goddess  of  war  supported  the 
dignity  of  a  sovereign  prince  ;  and  they  applied  to 
their  private  use  the  consecrated  lands,  which  were 
inhabited  by  six  thousand  subjects  or  slaves  of  the 
deity  and  her  ministers.  But  these  were  not  the 
valuable  inhabitants :  the  plains  that  stretch  from 
the  foot  of  Mouut  Argseus  to  the  banks  of  the  Sarus 
bred  a  generous  race  of  horses,  renowned  above'  all 
others  in  the  ancient  world,  for  their  majestic  shape, 
and  incomparable  swiftness.  These  sacred  animals, 
destined  for  the  service  of  the  palace  and  the  Im- 
perial games,  were  protected  by  tlie  laws  from  the 
profanation  of  a  vulgar  master.  The  demesnes  of 
Cappadocia  were  important  enough  to  require  the 
inspection  of  Acoufil;  officers  of  an  inferior  rank 
were  stationed  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  ;  and 
the  deputies  of  the  private,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
public,  treasurer,  were  maintained  in  the  exercise  of 
their  independent  functions,  and  encouraged  to  con- 
trol the  authority  of  the  provincial  magistrates t. 
I  G,  7.  The  choseu  bands  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
which  guarded  the  person  of  the  emperor,  were  under 
the  immediate  command  of  the  txco  counts  of  the 

•  Cod.  Thcoil.  1.  vt,  til.  XKK.  leg.  2.  nnil  (i<Klcrni]f  ad  loc 
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The  whole  number  consisted  of  thre?   chap. 

XIV 

e  hundred  men,  divided  into  seven  ^cAoofo,  ' 


f  five  hundred  each ;  and  in  the  east,  this 

service  was  almost  entirely  appropriated 

inians.    Whenever,  on  public  ceremonies, 

rawn  up  in  the  courts  and  porticoes  of  the 

r  lofty  stature,  silent  order,  and  splendid 

^r  and  gold,  displayed  a  martial  pomp,  not 

)f  the  Roman  majesty.     From  the  seven 

companies  of  horse  and  foot  were  selected, 

lectors,  whose  advantageous  station  was 

id  reward  qf  the  most  deserving  soldiers. 

ited  guard  in  the  interior  apartments,  and 

mally  despatched  into  the  provinces,  to 

li  celerity  and  vigour  the  orders  of  their 

he  counts  of  the  domestics  had  succeeded 

of  the  Praetorian  prefects ;  like  the  prae- 

aspired  from  the  service  of  the  palace 

land  of  armies. 

etual  intercourse  between  the  court  and  Agoits  or 
s  was  facilitated  by  the  construction  of        "^"^ 
)e  institution  of  posts.     But  these  bene- 
hments  were  accidentally  connected  with 
and  intolerable  abuse.     Two  or  three 
nts  or  messengers  were  employed,  under 
on  of  the  master  of  the  offices,  to  an- 
names  of  the  annual  consuls,  and  the 
ories  of  the  emperors.     They  insensibly 
icence  of  reporting  whatever  they  could 
le  conduct  either  of  magistrates  or  of 
ns;  and  were  soon  considered  as  the 
onarch,  and  the  scourge  of  the  people, 
rarm  influence  of  a  feeble  reign,  they 
the  incredible  number  of  ten  thousand, 
mad  though  frequent  admonitions  of 
I  exercised  in  the  profitable  manage-- 
osts  a  rapacious  and  insolent  oppression. 
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CHAP.  These  ofEcial  spies,  who  regularly  corresponded  with 
'  the  palace,  were  encouraged,  by  favour  and  reward, 
anxiously  to  watch  the  progress  of  eveiy  treasonable 
design,  from  the  faint  and  latent  symptoms  of  dis- 
affection, to  the  actual  preparation  of  an  open  revolt. 
Their  careless  or  criminal  violation  of  truth  and 
justice  was  covered  by  the  consecrated  mask  of  zeal ; 
and  they  might  securely  aim  their  poisoned  arrows 
at  the  breast  either  of  the  guilty  or  the  innocent, 
who  had  provoked  their  resentment,  or  refused  to 
purchase  their  silence,  A  faithful  subject,  of  Syria 
perhaps,  or  of  Britain,  was  exposed  to  the  danger, 
or  at  least  to  the  dread,  of  being  dragged  in  chains, 
to  the  court  of  Milan  or  Constantinople,  to  defend 
his  life  and  fortune  against  the  malicious  charge  of 
these  privileged  informers.  The  ordinary  admiui- 
stnition  was  conducted  by  those  methods  which  ex- 
treme necessity  can  alone  palliate  ;  and  the  defects 
of  evidence  were  diligently  supplied  hy  the  use  of 
torture. 

tiMofior.  The  deceitful  and  dangerous  experiment  of  the 
criminal  question,  as  it  is  emphatically  styled,  waa 
admitted,  rather  than  approved,  in  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  Romans.  They  applied  this  sanguinary 
mode  of  examination  only  to  servile  bodies,  whose 
suft'erings  were  seldom  weighed  by  those  haughty  re- 
publicans in  the  scale  of  justice  or  humanity ;  but 
they  would  never  consent  to  violate  the  sacred  per- 
son of  a  citizen,  till  they  possessed  the  clearest  evi- 
dence of  his  guilt  *.  The  annals  of  tyranny,  from 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  to  that  of  Domitian,  cireum- 
stantialiy  relate  the  executions  of  many  innocent  vic- 
tims ;  but,  as  long  as  the  faintest  remembrance  was 
kept  alive  of  the  national  freedom  and  honour,  the 

•  ThePflndtttB  (L  ilyiii.  til.  iviii.)  coniaiii  [he  Bcminitnts  of  the  moBl  ctle. 
Iiratol  dviliuiB  on  the  nibjcct  of  [ormrc.  They  stTiFtly  confine  itiualam:  and 
i;ipuD  himself  it  ready  In  Acknowledge,  that  Rea  est  fragilia,  ci  periculota,  et 
Rus  rnicaleni  fallit. 
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f  a  Roman  were  secure  from  the  danger    chap. 

ms  torture.     The  conduct  of  the  provin- 

ites  was  not,  however^  regulated  by  the 

he  city,  or  the  strict  maxims  of  the  ci- 

Ley  found  the  use  of  torture  established 

aong  the  slaves   of  oriental  despotism, 

the  Macedonians,  who  obeyed  a  limited 

nong  the  Rhodians,  who  flourished  by  the 

nmerce ;  and  even  among  the  sage  Athe- 

dad  asserted  and  adorned  the  dignity  of 

•     The  acquiescence  of  the  provincials 

their  governors  to  acquire,  or  perhaps 

discretionary  power  of  employing  the 

ort  from  vagrants  or  plebeian  criminals 

>n  of  their  guilt,  till  they  insensibly  pro- 

lonfound  the  distinction   of  rank,  and 

the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.     The 

s  of  the  subjects  urged  them  to  solicit, 

rest  6f  the  sovereign  engaged  him  to 

;ty  of  special  exemptions,  which  tacitly 

even  authorised,  the  genei*al  use   of 

3y  protected  all  persons  of  illustrious 

e  rank,  bishops  and  their  presbyters, 

the  liberal  arts,  soldiers  and  their  fa- 

ipal  officers,  and  their  posterity  to  the 

Dn,  and  all  children  under  the  age  of 

;  a  fatal  maxim  was  introduced  into 

prudence  of  the  empire,  that  in  the 

a,  which  included  eveiy  offence  that 

f  lawyers  could  derive  from  an  hostile 

xds   the  prince  or   republic,  all  pri- 

ispended,  and  all  conditions  were  re- 

ime  ignominious  level.     As  the  safety 

was  avowedly  preferred  to  eveiy  con- 

stice  or  humanity,  the  dignity  of  age, 

less  of  youth,  were  alike  exposed  to 

tortures }  and  the  terrors  of  a  mali- 
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ff.    cioufl  information,  which  might  select  them  as  the 

J accomplices,  or  even  as  the  witnesses,  perhaps,  of 

an  imaginary  crime,  perpetually  hung  over  the  heads 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  the  Roman  world. 
"'  These  evils,  however  terrible  they  may  appear, 
were  confined  to  the  smaller  number  of  Roman  sub- 
jects, whose  dangerous  situation  was  in  some  degree 
compensated  by  the  enjoyment  of  those  advantages, 
either  of  nature  or  of  fortune,  which  exposed  them 
to  the  jealousy  of  the  monarch.  The  obscure  mil- 
lions of  a  great  empire  have  much  less  to  dread  from 
the  cruelty  than  from  the  avarice  of  their  masters ; 
and  t/teir  humble  happiness  is  principally  affected 
by  the  grievance  of  excessive  taxes,  which,  gently 
pressing  on  the  ivealthy,  descend  with  accelerated 
weight  on  the  meaner  and  more  indigent  classes  of 
society.  An  ingenious  philosopher  •  has  calculated 
the  universal  measure  of  the  public  impositions  by 
the  degrees  of  freedom  and  servitude  ;  and  ventures 
to  assert,  that,  according  to  an  invariable  law  of 
nature,  it  must  always  increase  with  the  former,  and 
dhninLsh  in  a  just  proportion  to  the  latter.  But  this 
reflection,  which  would  tend  to  alleviate  the  miseriea 
of  despotism,  is  contradicted  at  least  by  the  history 
of  the  Roman  empire ;  which  accuses  the  same 
princes  of  despoiling  the  senate  of  its  authority,  and 
the  provinces  of  their  wealth.  Without  abolishing 
all  the  iTirious  customs  and  duties  on  merchandizes, 
which  are  imperceptibly  dischai-gcd  by  the  apparent 
choice  of  the  purchaser,  the  policy  of  Constantine 
and  his  successors  preferred  a  simple  aud  direct 
Diode  of  taxation,  more  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  an 
arbitrary  government. 
^^.  The  name  and  use  of  the  indict  tens,  which  serve 
Ef^  to  ascertain  the  chronology  of  the  middle  ages,  were 
r       deriTed   from    the   regular   practice  of  the  Roi 

I  *  llnRtai]uint,  E-prii  iln  I/iit,  1. 1 


iges,  were 
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he  emperor  subscribed  with  his  own   chap. 

purple  ink,  the  solemn  edict,  or  in-  ' 

was  fixed  up  in  the  principal  city 

,  during  two  months  previous  to  the 

>tember.     And,  by  a  very  easy  con- 

t,  the  word  indiction  was  transferred  to 

f  tribute  which  it  prescribed,  and  to 

m  which  it  allowed  for  the  payment. 

estimate  of  the  supplies  was  propor-*. 

eal  and  imaginary  wants  of  the  state ; 

the  expense  exceeded  the  revenue,  or 

dl  short  of  the  computation,  an  addi- 

der  the  name  of  superindicHon,  was 

i  people,  and  the  most  valuable  attri- 

^ty  was  communicated  to  the  Pnc- 

1^  who,  on  some  occasions,  were  per- 

ride  for  the  unforeseen  and  extraor- 

ies  of  the  public  service.     The  execu- 

iws  (which  it  would  be  tedious  to  pur- 

nute  and  intricate  detail)  consisted  of 

perations ;  the  resolving  the  general 

)  its  constituent  parts,  which  were  as- 

provinces,  the  cities,  and  the  indivi- 

Loman  world;  and  the  collecting  the 

butions  of  the  individuals,  the  cities, 

ices,  till  the  accumulated  sums  were 

e  Imperial  treasuries.     But  as  the  ac- 

the  monarch  and  the  subject  was  per- 

and  as  the  renewal  of  the  demand  an- 

nfect  discharge  of  the  preceding  obli- 

nghty  machine  of  the  finances  was 

same  hands  round  the  cirple  of  its 

41.     Whatever  was  honourable  or  im- 

administration  of  the  revenue  was 

le  wisdom  of  the  prsofects,  and  thmr 

esentatives;  the  lucrative  fimotioiift 

>y  a  crowd  of  suborffinate.  offioer^i; 

e2 
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criAP.  some  of  whom  depended  on  the  treasurer,  others  on 
■  ^'^-  the  governor  of  the  province  ;  and  who,  in  the  in- 
evitable conflicts  of  a  perplexed  jurisdiction,  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  disputing  with  each  other  the 
spoils  of  the  people.  The  laborious  offices,  which 
could  be  productive  only  of  envy  and  reproach,  of 
expense  and  danger,  were  imposed  on  the  Decwions, 
who  formed  the  corporations  of  the  cities,  and  whom 
the  severity  of  the  Imperial  laws  had  condemned  to 
sustain  the  burthens  of  civil  society.  The  whole 
landed  property  of  the  empire  (witliout  excepting 
the  patrimonial  estates  of  the  monarch)  was  the  ob- 
ject of  ordinary  taxation  ;  and  every  new  purchaser 
contracted  the  obligations  of  the  former  proprietor. 
An  accurate  census,  or  survey,  was  the  only  equita- 
ble mode  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  which  every 
citizen  should  be  obliged  to  eontributc for  the  public 
service  ;  and  from  the  well-known  period  of  the  in- 
dictions,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  difficult 
and  expensive  operation  was  repeated  at  the  regular 
distance  of  fifteen  years.  The  lands  were  measured 
by  surveyors,  who  were  sent  into  the  provinces ; 
their  nature,  whether  arable  or  pasture,  or  vineyards 
or  woods,  was  distinctly  reported  j  and  an  estimate 
was  made  of  their  common  value  from  the  average 
produce  of  five  years.  Tlie  numbers  of  slaves  and 
of  cattle  constituted  an  essential  part  of  the  report ; 
an  oath  was  administered  to  the  proprietors,  which 
bound  them  to  disclose  the  true  state  of  their  affairs; 
and  their  attempts  to  prevaricate,  or  elude  the  in- 
tention of  the  legislator,  were  severely  watched,  and 
punished  as  a  capital  crime,  which  included  the 
double  guilt  of  treason  and  sacrilege.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  tribute  was  paid  in  money;  and  of  the 
current  coin  of  the  empire,  gold  alone  could  be 
legally  accepted.  The  remainder  of  the  taxes,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportions  determined  by  the  annual 
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i^as   furnished   in   a  manner  still   more  .ch\p. 
Jtill  more  oppressive.     According  to  the 
ure  of  lands,  their  real  produce,  in  the 
les  of  wine  or  oil,  corn  or  barley,  wood 
transported  by  the  labour  or  at  the  ex- 
provincials  to  the  Imperial  magazines, 
J  they  were  occasionally  distributed,  for 
he  court,  of  the  army,  and  of  the  two 
me  and  Constantinople.     The  commis- 
e  revenue  were  so  frequently  obliged  to 
arable  purchases,  that  they  were  strictly 
om  allowing  any  compensation,  or  from 
money  the  value  of  those  supplies  which 
[  in  kind.     In  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
inities,  this  method  may  be  well  adapted 
almost  voluntary  offerings  of  the  people ; 
ice  susceptible  of  the  utmost  latitude  and 
!:  strictness,  which  in  a  corrupt  and  ab- 
jhy  must  introduce  a  perpetual  contest 
lower  of  oppression  and  the  arts  of  fraud, 
ire  of  the  Roman  provinces  was  inscn- 
md,  in  the  progress  of  despotism,  which 
ppoint  its  own  purpose,  the  emperors 
:o  derive  some  merit  from  the  forgive- 
or   the  remission  of  tributes,  which 
ivere  utterly  incapable  of  paying.     Ac- 
new  division  of  Italy,  the  fertile  and 
B  of  Campania,  the  scene  of  the  jBarly 
f  the  delicious  retirements  of  the  citi- 
,  extended  between  the  sea  and  the 
m  the  Tyber  to  the  Silarus.     Within 
^r  the  death  of  Constantine,  and  on 
'  an  actual  survey,  an  exemption  was 
•ur  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  thou-f 
res  of  desert  and  uncultivated  land ; 
1  to  one-eighth  of  the  whole  surftce 

As  the  footsteps  of  the  Bubuw 

E  3  •    •  "-■*^ 
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CHAP,    had  not  yet  been  seen  in  Italy,  the  cause  of  this 

^  amazing  desolation,  which  is  recorded  in  the  laws, 

can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  administration  of  the 
Roman  emperors. 

Ihrfbm^f       Either  from  design  or  from  accident,  the  mode 

a  caphatjon,  of  assessment  seemed  to  imite  the  substance  of  a 
land-tax  with  the  forms  of  a  capitation.  The  re- 
turns which  were  sent  of  every  province  or  district 
expressed  the  number  of  tributary  subjects,  and  the 
amount  of  the  public  impositions.  The  latter  of 
these  sums  was  divided  by  the  former  ;  and  the  esti- 
mate, that  such  a  province  contained  so  many  capita, 
or  heads  of  tribute,  and  that  each  /lead  was  rated 
at  such  a  price,  was  universally  received,  not  only 
in  the  popular,  but  even  in  the  legal  computation. 
The  value  of  a  tributary  head  must  have  variedj  ac- 
cording to  many  accidental,  or  at  least  fluctuating 
circumstances :  but  some  knowledge  has  been  pre- 
served of  a  very  curious  fact,  the  more  important, 
since  it  relates  to  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  which  now  flourishes  aa  the 
most  splendid  of  the  European  kingdoms.  The  ra- 
pacious ministers  of  Constantius  had  exhausted  the 
wealth  of  Gaul,  by  exacting  twenty-five  pieces  of 
gold  for  the  annual  tribute  of  every  head.  The  hu- 
mane policy  of  his  successor  reduced  the  capitation 
to  seven  pieces.  A  moderate  proportion  between 
these  opposite  extremes  of  extravagant  oppression 
and  of  transient  indulgence,  may  therefore  be  fixed 
at  sixteen  pieces  of  gold,  or  about  nine  pounds  ster- 
ling, the  common  standard  perhaps  of  the  impositioMs 
-of  Gaol*.  But  this  calculation,  or  rather  indeed 
the  facts  from  whence  it  is  deduced,  cannot  fail  «f 
suggesting  two  difficulties  to  a  thinking  mind,  who 

■  In  ihe  calculation  of  any  sum  of  money  under  Cnnibmlineandhl'i  raccewon, 
^re  need  only  refer  lo  die  racellenl  diacoum  of  Mr.  Greaves  on  the  Dcnariui. 

Ftddi  him  wc  may  compute  the  Romnn  pound  of  gold,  the  asuel  method  of 
TMkaniiig  luge  nuni,  at  forty  pounds  MerlinK.  and  we  amy  Sx  the  eimaaey  of 

-*-  hat  aune  iW  eleven  ahilliiigs. 
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mce  8iurpnsed  by  the  eqmlity^  and  by  the    chap. 
f  the  capitation.     An  attempt  to  explain     ^^^' 
perhaps  reflect  some  light  on  the  interest- 
of  the  finances  of  the  declining  empire, 
obvious,  that,  as  long  as  the  immutable 
1  of  human  nature  produces  and  maintains 
a  division  of  property,  the  most  numerous 
5  community  would  be  deprived  of  their 
by  the  equal  assessment  of  a  tax  from 
sovereign  would  derive  a  very  trifling  re- 
ch  indeed  might   be  the  theory  of  the 
tation ;  but  in  the  practice,  this  unjust 
!  no  longer  felt,  as  the  tribute  was  col- 
ic principle  of  a  realy  not  of  a  personal 
Several  indigent  citizens  contributed  to 
ingle  heady  or  share  of  taxation ;  while 
provincial,  in  proportion  to  his  fortune, 
mted  several  of  those  imaginary  beings. 
1  request,  addressed  to  one  of  the  last 
eserving  of  the    Roman   princes   who 
jaul,  Sidonius  Appollinaris  personifies 
ader  the  figure  of  a  triple  monster,  the 
e  Grecian  fables,  and  intreats  the  new 
t  he  would  most  graciously  be  pleased 
B  by  cutting  off  three  of  his  heads.  The 
onius  far  exceeded  the  customary  wealth 
at  if  he  had  pursued  the  allusion,  he 
linted  many  of  the  Gallic  nobles  with 
heads  of  the  deadly  Hydra,  spreading 
of  the  country,  and  devouring  the  sub- 
mdred  families.     II.  The  diflSculty  of 
nnual  sum  of  about  nine  pounds  ster- 
the  average  of  the  capitation  of  Gaul, 
•ed  more  evident  by  the  comparison  of 
ate  of  the  same  country,  as  it  is  now 
le  absolute  monarch  of  an  industrious, 
affectionate  people.      The   taxes   of 
E  4 
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CHAP.  France  cannot  be  magnified,  either  by  fear  or  by 
^^^'  flattery,  beyond  the  annual  amount  of  eighteen  mil- 
lions sterling,  whicli  ought  perhaps  to  be  shared 
among  four-and-twenty  millions  of  inhabitants  *. 
Seven  millions  of  these,  in  the  capacity  of  fathers, 
or  brothers,  or  husbands,  may  discharge  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  remaining  multitude  of  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  yet  the  equal  proportion  of  each  tributary 
subject  will  scarcely  rise  above  fifty  shillings  of  our 
money,  instead  of  a  proportion  almost  four  times  as 
considerable,  which  was  regularly  imposed  on  their 
Gallic  ancestors.  The  reason  of  this  difference  may 
be  found,  not  so  much  in  the  relative  scarcity  or 
plenty  of  gold  and  silver,  as  in  the  different  state  of 
society  in  ancient  Gaul  and  in  modern  France-  In 
a  country  where  personal  freedom  is  the  privilege  of 
every  subject,  the  whole  mass  of  taxes,  whether  they 
are  levied  on  property  or  on  consumption,  may  he 
fairly  divided  among  the  whole  body  of  the  nation. 
But  the  far  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  ancient  Gaul, 
as  well  as  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  Roman  world, 
were  cultivated  by  slaves,  or  by  peasants,  whose  de- 
pendent condition  was  a  less  rigid  servitude.  In 
such  a  state  the  poor  were  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  masters,  who  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  la- 
bour ;  and  as  the  rolls  of  tribute  were  filled  only 
with  the  names  of  those  citizens  who  possessed  the 
means  of  an  honourable,  or  at  least  of  a  decent  sub- 
sistence, the  comparative  smallncss  of  their  numbers 
explains  and  justifies  the  high  rate  of  their  capita- 
tion. The  truth  of  this  assertion  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  example:  The  jEdui,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  civilized  tribes  or  cilies  of  Gaul, 
occupied  an  extent  of  territory,  which  now  contains 

•  ■nU  B9U3tiaii,  howeret  formidable  it  may  Be™,  k  foundnl  on  [lie  originJ 
InofbuUu,  doth*,  and  mamnges,  coUecled  by  public  authorilv,  and  luir 
in  ihe  ContrSk  Gncral  at  Paris. 
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lundred  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  two    chap. 

1  dioceses  of  Autun  and  Nevers :  and  ' 

robable  accession  of  those  of  Chalons  and 

3  population  would  amount  to  eight  hun- 

and  souls.     In  the  time  of  Constantine, 

ry  of  the  iEdui  afforded  no  more  than 

thousand  heads  of  capitation,  of  whom 

land  were  discharged  by  that  prince  from 

ible  weight  of  tribute  *.     A  just  analogy 

d  to  countenance  the  opinion  of  an  in- 

toriant,  that  the  free  and  tributary  citi- 

)t  surpass  the  number  of  half  a  mUlibn  ; 

the  ordinary  administration  of  govern- 

annual  payments  may  be  computed  at 

aillions  and  a  half  of  our  money,  it  would 

t  although  the  share  of  each  individual 

les  as  considerable,  a  fourth  part  only  of 

taxes  of  France  was  levied  on  the  Impe- 

\  of  GauL     The  exactions  of  Constaiitius 

ulated  at  seven  millions  sterling,  which 

)d  to  two  millions  by  the  humanity  or 

of  Julian. 

ax,  or  capitation,  on  the  proprietors  of  Capitation 

have  suffered  a  rich  and  numerous  class  SSSy.*" 

ns  to  escape.     With  the  view  of  sharing 

jf  wealth  which  is  derived  from  art  or 

vhich  exists  in  money  or  in  merchandise, 

imposed  a  distinct  and  personal  tribute 

ng  part  of  their  subjects  1.     Some  ex- 

iry  strictly  confined  both  in  time  and 

dlowed  to  the  proprietors  who  disposed 

s  of  their  own  estates.    Some  indulgence 

to  the  profession  of  the  liberal  arts : 

ler  branch  of  commercial  industry  was 


in  Pan^^.  Vet  ytii.  11.     ^ 

a  Bos,  mBt.  Critique  de  la  M.  F.  torn.  i.  p.  12]. 

rheod.  1.  nil  tit  i.  and  iv. 
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CHAP,    affected  by  the  severity  of  the  law.     The  honourable 
'     merchant  of  Alexandria,  who  imported  the  gems  and 
spices  of  India,  for  the  use  of  the  western  world  ;  the 
usurer,  wlio  derived  from  the  interest  of  money  a 
silent  and  ignominious  profit ;  the  ingenious  manu- 
facturer, the  diligent  mechanic,  and  even  the  most 
obscure  retailer  of  a  sequestered  village,  were  obliged 
to  admit  the  officers  of  the  revenue  into  the  partner- 
ship of  their  gain  :  and  the  sovereign  of  the  Roman 
empire,  who  tolerated  the  profession,  consented  to 
share  the  infamous  salary  of  public  prostitutes.     As 
this  general  tax  upon  industry  was  collected  every 
fourth  year,  it  was  styled  the  Ltistral  Contribution  : 
and  the  historian  Zosimus  *  laments  that  the  approach 
of  the  fatal  period  was  announced  by  the  tears  and 
terrors  of  the  citizens,  who  were  often  compelled  by 
the  impending  scourge  to  embrace  the  most  abhorred 
and  unnatural  methods  of  procuring  the  sum  at  which 
their  property  had  been  assessed.     The  testimony  of 
Zosimus  cannot  indeed  he  justified  from  the  chaise 
of  passion  and  prejudice;    but,  from  the  nature  of 
this  tribute,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it 
was   arbitrary    in  the    distribution,    and    extremely 
rigorous  in   the    mode   of  collectiug.     The   secret 
wealth  of  commerce,  and  the  precarious  profits  of  art 
or  labour,  are  susceptible  only  of  a  discretionary  va- 
luation,  which  is  seldom  disadvantageous  to  the  in- 
terest  of  the  treasury  ;  and  as  the  person  of  the  trader 
supplies  the  want  of  a  visible  and  permanent  security, 
the  payment  of  the  imposition,  which,  in  the  case  of 
a  land-tax,  may  be  obtained  by  the  seizure  of  pro* 
perty,  can  i-arely  be  extorted  by  any  other  means  than 
those   of  corporal   punishments.     The  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  insolvent  debtors  of  the  state  is  attested, 

*  Zoumua,  L  ii.  p.  116.  Tbeiv  is  probably  m  much  ptuekm  and  prejudice 
in  Iho  MWck  of  Zmimui,  ai  in  the  clBboralc  defcnie  of  ihc  memory  of  Con- 
ilcnlinc  by  the  ualoua  Dr.  HowcU.     Hitu  of  ihc  World,  voL  ii.  p.  W. 
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irhaps  mitigated,  by  ft  very  humane  edict    chap. 
tine,  who,  disclaiming  the  use  of  racks     ^^y 
Lrges,  allots  a  spacious  and  airy  prison  for 
f  their  confinement  *. 

eneral  taxes  were  imposed  and  levied  by  Free  gifu. 

be  authority  of  the  monarchy ;  but  the 

»£krings  of  the  coronary  gold  still  retained 

ad  semblance  of  popular  consent.     It  was 

custom  that  the  allies  of  the  republic,  who 

3ir  safety  or  deliverance  to  the  success  of 

arms  ;  and  even  the  cities  of  Italy,  who 

le    virtues  of  their  victorious   general, 

3  pomp  of  his  triumph  by  their  voluntary 

wnsof  gold,  which,  after  the  ceremony, 

rated  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  to  remain 

mument  of  his  glory  to  future  ages.     The 

seal  and  flattery  soon  multiplied  the  num- 

creased  the  size,  of  these  popular  dona- 

the  triumph  of  Cssar  was  enriched  with 

id  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  massy 

i>se  weight  amounted  to  twenty  thousand 

3d  and  fourteen  pounds  of  gold.     This 

immediately  melted  down  by  the  prudent 

10  was  satisfied  that  it  would  be  more 

0  his  soldiers  than  to  the  gods :  his  ex- 

fiitated  by  his  successors ;  and  the  custom 

3ed,  of  exchanging  these  splendid  oma^ 

e  more  acceptable  present  of  the  current 

the  empire  t     The  spontaneous  offering 

h  exacted  as  the  debt  of  duty ;  and  inr 

g  confined  to  the  occasion  of  a  triumph, 

sed  to  be  granted  by  the  several  cities 

)&  of  the  monarchy,  as  aften  as  l^e  &axr 


.  xi.  tit.  ^  lfig*3> 

le  Magnitud.  Romana.  1.  ii.  c.  9.  The  Tanagoncse  Spain 
ror  Clfuidlus  with  a  ciown  of  gdld  of  leren,  and  €raiil  with 
ndred  pounds  ¥reight.    I  have  followed  Ihe  rational  em^enda- 
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CHAP,  peror  condescended  to  announce  his  accession,  liis  , 
'  consulship,  the  birth  of  a  son,  the  creation  ofaCiesar, 
a  victoi-y  over  the  Barharians,  or  any  other  real  or 
imaginary  event  which  graced  tlie  annals  of  his  reign. 
The  peculiar  free  gift  of  the  senate  of  Rome  was 
fixed  by  custom  at  sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold, 
or  about  sixty-four  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The 
oppressed  subjects  celebmted  their  own  felicity,  that 
their  sovereign  should  graciously  consent  to  accept 
this  feeble  but  voluntary  testimony  of  their  loyalty 
and  gratitude. 
CoociusioD.  A  people  elated  by  pride,  or  soured  by  discontent, 
are  seldom  qualified  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their 
actual  situation.  The  subjects  of  Constantinc  were 
incapable  of  discerning  the  decline  of  genius  and 
manly  virtue,  which  so  far  degraded  them  below  the 
dignity  of  their  ancestors;  but  they  could  feel  and 
lament  the  ri^e  of  tyranny,  the  relaxation  of  disci- 
pline, and  the  increase  of  taxes.  The  impartial  hi- 
storian,  who  acknowledges  the  justice  of  their  com- 
plaints, will  observe  some  favourable  circumstances 
which  tended  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  their  con- 
dition. The  threatening  tempest  of  Barbarians, 
which  so  soon  subverted  the  foundations  of  Roman 
greatness,  was  still  repelled,  or  suspended,  on  the 
frontiers.  The  arts  of  luxury  and  literature  were 
cultivated,  and  the  elegant  pleasures  of  society  were 
enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  globe.  Tlie  forms,  the  pomp,  and  the  expense 
of  the  civil  administration  contributed  to  restrain  the 
irr^ular  licence  of  the  soldiers ;  and  although  the 
laws  were  violated  by  power,  or  perverted  by  subtlety, 
the  sage  principles  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  pre- 
served a  sense  of  order  and  equity,  unknown  to  the 
deqwtic  governments  of  the  east.  The  rights  of 
Mankind  might  derive  some  protection  from  religion 
philosophy ;  and  the  name  of  freedom,  which 
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onger  alarm,  might  sometimes  admonish,    chap. 

ors  of  Augustus,  that  they  did  not  reign     ^^' 

on  of  Slaves  or  Barbarians  *. 

iblic  establishment  of  Christianity  may  here 

red  as  one  of  those  important  revolutions 

te  the  most  lively  curiosity,  and  afford  the 

ble  instruction.      The  victories  and  the 

of  Constantine  no  longer  influence  the 

Lrope ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the 

retains  the  impression  which  it  received 

inversion  of  that  monarch  ;  and  the  eccle- 

titutions  of  his  reign  are  still  connected, 

soluble  chain,  with  the  opinions  and  the 

the  present  generation. 

)nsideration  of  a  subject  which  may  be  ex- 

1  impartiality,  but  cannot  be  viewed  with 

,  a  difficulty  immediately  arises  of  a  very 

nature  ;  that  of  ascertaining  the  real  and 

of  the  conversion  of  Constantine.     The 

ctantius,  in  the  midst  of  his  court,  seems 

proclaim  to  the  world  the  glorious  exam- 

^ereign  of  Gaul,  who  in  the  first  moments 

acknowledged  and  adored  the  majesty  of 

.  only  God.     The  learned  Eusebius  has 

faith  of  Constantine  to  the  miraculous 

)ross  which  was  displayed  in  the  heavens 

ditated  and  prepared  the  Italian  expedi- 

is  certain  that  his  baptism  was  delayed 

5nt  of  his  death. 

is  Constantine  exercised  a.limited  sove- 
the  provinces  of  Gaul,  his  Christian 


odosius,  in  his  judicious  advice  to  his  son  .(Qaadian.  in  iv. 
2 1 4,  &c.)i  distinguishes  the  station  of  a  Roman  prince  from 
monarch.     Virtue  was '  necessary  for  the  one ;  birth  might 

short  sketch  of  the  l^al  establishi^ent  of  the  Christian  reli- 
Constantine  is  taken  from  various  parts  of  the  20th  chapter 
story,  but  the  words  with  very  few  alterations  are  the  words 
r..l£])ITOR. 
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CHAP,    subjects  were  protected  by  the  authority,  and  per- 
I  by  the  laws  of  the  prince.      If  we  may  cre- 


XIV. 


dit  the  assertion  of  Constantine  himself,  he  had 
been  an  indignant  spectator  of  the  savage  cruelties 
which  were  inflicted  by  the  hands  of  Roman  sol- 
diers on  those  citizens  whose  religion  was  their  only 
crime. 

In  the  east  and  in  the  west  he  had  seen  the  dif- 
ferent effects  of  severity  and  indulgence,  and  as  the 
former  was  rendered  still  more  odious  by  the  example 
of  Galerius,  his  implacable  enemy,  the  latter  was  re- 
commended to  his  imitation  by  the  authority  and 
advice  of  a  dying  father.  The  son  of  Constantius 
immediately  suspended  or  repealed  the  edicts  of  per- 
secution, and  granted  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gious ceremonies  to  all  those  who  had  already  pro- 
fessed themselves  members  of  the  church.  They  were 
soon  encouraged  to  depend  on  the  favour  as  well  as 
on  the  justice  of  their  sovereign,  who  had  imbibed  a 
secret  and  sincere  reverence  for  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  for  the  God  of  the  Christians. 
i.  About  five  months  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the 
emperor  made  a  solemn  and  authentic  declaration  of 
his  sentiments,  by  the  celebrated  edict  of  Milan, 
which  restored  peace  to  the  catholic  church.  In 
the  personal  interview  of  the  two  western  princes, 
Constantine,  by  the  ascendant  of  genius  and  power, 
obtained  the  ready  concurrence  of  his  colleague  Lici- 
nius ;  the  union  of  their  names  and  authority  dis- 
armed the  fury  of  Masiniiu  ;  and,  after  the  death  of 
the  tyrant  of  the  east,  the  edict  of  Milan  was  re- 
ceived as  a  general  and  fundamental  law  of  the  Ro- 
man world. 

The  wisdom    of  the  emperors  provided  for  the 

I  Testitution  of  all  the  civil  and  religious  rights    of 

which  the  Christians  had  been  so  unjustly  deprived. 

It  was  enacted  that  the  places  of  worship  and  pnblic 
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b  had  been  confiscated,  should  be  restored   chap. 
rch  without  dispute,  without  delay,   and 
cpense;  and  this  injunction  was  accom- 
h  a  gracious  promise  that  if  any  of  the 
had  paid  a  fair  and  adequate  price,  they 
indemnified  from  the  Imperial  treasury, 
tary  regulations,  which  guard  the  future 
of  the  faithful,  are  framed  on  the  prin- 
larged  and  equal  toleration  ;  and  such  an 
Lst  have  been  interpreted  by  a  recent  sect 
tageous  and  honourable  distinction.     The 
>rs  proclaim  to  the  world  that  they  have 
*ee  and  absolute  power  to  the  Christians, 
:hers,  of  following  the  religion  which  each 
:hinks  proper  to  prefer,  to  which  he  has 
{  mind,  and  which  he  may  deem  the  best 
his   own  use.     They  carefully  explain 
uous  word,  remove  every  exception,  and 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  a  strict 
» the  true  and  simple  meaning  of  an  edicts 
lesigned  to  establish,  and  secure  without 
)n,  the  claims  of  religious  liberty.     They 
to  assign  two  weighty  reasons  which  have 
n  to  allow  this  universal  toleration  ;  the 
mtion  of  consulting  the  peace  and  hap« 
sir  people,  and  the  pious  hope  that  by 
ict  they  shall  appease  and  propitiate  the 
seat  is  in  heaven.     They  gratefully  ac- 
he many  signal  proofs  which  they  have 
he  divine  favour,  and  they  trust  that  the 
mce  will  for  ever  continue  to  protect  the 
the  prince  and  people. 

test  of  Italy  produced  a  general  edict  of  a.  d.  324 
id  as  soon  as  the  defeat  of  Licinius  had 
stantine  with  thjB  sole  dominion  of  the 
d,  he  immediately,  by  circular  letters, 
his  subjects  to  imitate  without  delay  the 
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CHAP,    example  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  embrace  the'  di- 

.1 L_  vine  truth  of  Christianity. 

By  the  edicts  of  toleration,  Constantine  removed 
the  temporal  disadvantages  which  had  hitherto  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  Christianity ;  and  its  active 
and  numerous  ministers  received  a  free  permission)  a 
liberal  encouragement,  to  recommend  the  salutary 
truths  of  revelation  by  every  argument  which  could 
affect  the  reason  or  piety  of  mankind.  The  exact 
balance  of  the  two  religions  continued  but  a  moment. 
The  hopes  of  wealth  and  honour,  the  example  of  an 
emperor,  and  his  exhortations,  diffused  conviction 
among  the  obsequious  crowds  which  usually  fill  the 
apartments  of  a  palace.  The  cities  which  signalized 
a  forward  zeal  by  the  voluntary  destruction  of  their 
temples  were  distinguished  by  municipal  privileges, 
and  rewarded  with  popular  donatives  ;  and  the  new 
capital  of  the  East  gloried  in  the  singidar  advantage, 
tliat  Constantinople  was  never  profaned  by  the  wor- 
ship of  idols. 

The  powerful  influence  of  Constantine  was  not 
circumscribed  by  the  narrow  limits  of  his  life,  or  of 
his  dominions.  The  education  which  be  bestowed 
on  his  sons;  and  nephews,  secured  to  the  empire  a 
race  of  princes  whose  faith  was  still  more  lively  and 
sincere,  as  they  imbibed  in  their  earliest  infancy  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.     War  and  commerce  had 

t  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  Roman  provinces,  and  the  Barbarians, 
who  had  disdained  an  humble  and  proscribed  sect, 
soon  learned  to  esteem  a  religion  which  had  been  so 
lately  embraced  by  the  greatest  monarch  and  the 
most  civilized  nation  of  the  globe.  The  Gotlis  and 
Germans  who  enlisted  under  the  standard  of  Rome 
revered  the  cross  which  glittered  at  the  head  of  the 
legions,  and  their  fierce  countrymen  received  at  the 
same  time  the  lessons  of  faith  and  of  humanity. 
. J 
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of  Iberia  and  Armenia  worshipped  the    chap. 

ir  protector ;  and  their  subjects,  who  have  ' 

preserved  the  name  of  Christians,   soon 

x^red  and  perpetual  connexion  with  their 

^thren.     The  Christians  of  Persia  were 

1  time  of  war  of  preferring  their  religion 

mtry ;  but  as  long  as  peace  subsisted  be- 

wo  empires,  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the 

ffectually  restrained  by  the  interposition 

ine.     The  rays  of  the  Gospel  illuminated 

India.     The  colonies  of  Jews  who  had 

into  Arabia  and  ^Ethiopia  opposed  the 

Christianity;    but  the  labour  of  the 

was  in  some  measure  facilitated  by  a 

owledge  of  the  Mosaic  revelation ;  and 

:ill  reveres  the  memory  of  Frumentius, 

;ime  of  Constantino  devoted  his  life  to 

)n  of  those  sequestered  regions. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Character  tf  Constant ine.  —  Gothic  War.  —  Death  qfCtrOf 
slanting-  —  DivisionoJ'tke  Empire  among  his  three  Sons. 
—  Persian  War.  —  Tragic  Deaths  of  Constantino  the 
Younger  and  Constans. —  Usurpation  of  Magnentius.  ~ 
Civil  War.  —  Victory  of  Constantvus. 

The  character  of  the  prince  who  removed  the  seat 
_  of  empire,  and  introdnced  such  important  changee 
^  into  the  civil  and  religions  constitution  of  his  coun- 
try, has  fixed  the  attention,  and  divided  the  opinions, 
of  mankind.  By  the  grateful  zeal  of  the  Christians, 
the  deliverer  of  the  church  has  been  decorated  with 
every  attribute  of  a  hero,  and  even  of  a  saint ;  while 
the  discontent  of  the  vanquished  party  has  com- 
pared Constantine  to  the  most  abhorred  of  those 
tyrants,  who,  by  their  vice  and  weakness,  disho- 
noured the  Imperial  pui-ple.  The  same  passions  have 
in  some  degree  been  perpetuated  to  succeeding  ge- 
nerations, and  the  character  of  Constantine  is  con- 
sidered, even  in  the  present  age,  as  an  object  either 
of  satire  or  of  panegyric.  By  the  impartial  union  of 
those  defects  which  are  confessed  by  his  warmest  ad- 
mirers, and  of  those  virtues  which  are  acknowledged 
by  his  most  implacable  enemies,  we  might  hope  to 
delineate  a  just  portrait  of  that  extraordinary  man, 
which  the  truth  and  candour  of  history  should  adopt 
without  a  blush.  But  it  would  soon  appear,  that 
the  vain  attempt  to  blend  such  discordant  colours, 
and  to  reconcile  such  inconsistent  qualities,  must 
produce  a  figure  monstrous  rather  than  human,  un- 
less it  is  viewed  in  its  proper  and  distinct  lights,  by 
a  careful  separation  of  the  different  periods  of  the 
reign  of  Constantine. 
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in,  as  well  88  the  mincU  of  Constantine   chap. 
riched  by  nature  with  her  choicest  en-___. 
His  stature  was  lofty,  his  countenance  His  yirtues. 
I  deportment  graceful ;  his  strength  and 
{  displayed  in  every  manly  exercise,  and 
liest  youth,  to  a  very  advanced  season  of 
erved  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  by  a 
3nce  to  the  domestic  virtues  of  chastity 
nee.     He  delighted  in  the  social  inter- 
liliar  conversation ;  and  though  he  might 
dulge  his  disposition  to  raillery  with  less 
was  required  by  the  severe  dignity  of 
the  courtesy  and  liberality  of  his  man- 
the  hearts  of  all  who  approached  him. 
r  of  his  friendship  has  been  suspected  ; 
d,  on  some  occasions,  that  he  was  not 
a  warm  and  lasting  attachment.     The 
of  an  illiterate  education  had  not  pre- 
*om  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  value 
and  the  arts  and  sciences  derived  some 
It  from  the  munificent  protection  of 
In  the  despatch  of  business,  his  dili- 
defatigable ;  and  the  active  powers  of 
)  almost  continually  exercised  in  read- 
er meditating,  in  giving  audience  to 
and  in  examining  the  complaints  of 
Even  those  who  censured  the  propriety 
s  were  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that 
lagnanimity  to  conceive,  and  patience 
e  most  arduous  designs,  without  being 
by  the  prejudices  of  education,  or  by 
f  the  multitude.     In  the  field,  he  in- 
intrepid  spirit  into  the  troops,  whom 
with  the  talents  of  a  consummate  ge- 
hds  abilities,  rather  than  to  his  fortune, 
the  signal  victories  which  he  obtained 
pi  and  domestic  foes  of  the  republic. 

F  2 
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CHAP.  He  loved  glory,  as  the  reward,  perhaps  as  the  mo* 
^^'  tive,  of  his  labours.  The  boundless  ambition,  which, 
from  the  moment  of  his  accepting  the  purple  at 
York,  appears  as  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul,  may 
be  justified  by  the  dangers  of  his  own  situation,  by 
the  character  of  his  rivals,  by  the  consciousness  of 
superior  merit,  and  by  the  prospect  that  his  succen 
would  enable  him  to  restore  peace  and  order  to  thd 
distracted  empire.  In  his  civil  wars  against  Maxen- 
tius  and  Licinius,  he  had  engaged  on  his  side  the 
inclinations  of  the  people,  who  compared  the  «n. 
dissembled  vices  of  those  tyrants,  with  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  justice  which  seemed  to  direct  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  the  administi'ation  of  Constantine*. 

iiLsvLcn.  Had  Constantine  fallen  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber, 
or  even  in  the  plains  of  Hadrianople,  such  is  the' 
character  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  he  might 
have  transmitted  to  posterity.  But  the  conclusion 
of  his  reign  (according  to  the  moderate  and  indeed 
tender  sentence  of  a  writer  of  the  same  age)  degraded 
him  from  the  rank  which  he  had  acquired  among 
the  most  deserving  of  the  Roman  princes.  In  the 
life  of  Augustus,  we  behold  the  tyrant  of  the  re- 
public, converted,  almost  by  imperceptible  degrees, 
into  the  father  of  his  country  and  of  human  kind. 
In  that  of  Constantine,  we  may  contemplate  a  hero, 
who  had  so  long  inspired  his  subjects  with  love,  and 
his  enemies  with  terror,  degenerating  into  a  crud 
and  dissolute  monarch,  corrupted  by  his  fortune,  of 
raised  by  conquest  above  the  necessity  of  dissimula- 
A.  D.     tion.    The  general  peace  which  he  maintained  during 

32J— 337.  jjj^  i^^j^  fourteen  years  of  his  reign  was  a  period  of 
apparent  splendour  rather  than  of  i-eal  prosperity ; 
and  the  old  age  of  Constantine  was  disgraced  by  the 

■  Tht  viiiues  of  diiBtantinc  are  collected  for  the  mnl  put  from  Eutn^inL. 
Hid  ibe  rnungei  Victor,  two  lincere  puguu.  who  wiole  aAer  the  dliiielion  df, 
hii  familj.  ErEn  ZiiHmua,  and  iht  Eritjirro'  Julian,  acliiioir1edg(ihi«pcnan4'^ 
cDongc  and  niilhary  nchievenienls. 
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:  reconcileable  vices  of  rapaciousness  and    ^hap. 

The  accumulated  treasures  found  in      xv. 
of  Maxentius  and  Licinius  were  lavishly 
the  various  innovations  introduced  by 
Dr  were  attended  with  an  increasing  ex- 
cost  of  his  buildings,  his  court,  and  his 
|uired  an  immediate  and  plentiful  sup- 
3  oppression  of  the  people  was  the  only 
could  support  the  magnificence  of  the 
His   unworthy  j^avourites,   enriched  by 
s  liberality  of  their  master,  usurped  with 
'  privilege  of  rapine  and  corruption.     A 
niversal  decay  was  felt  in  every  part  of 
ministration,  and  the  emperor  himself, 
till  retained   the  obedience,  gradually 
m,  of  his  subjects.     The  dress  and  man- 
towards  the  decline  of  life,  he  chose 
ved  only  to  degrade  him  in  the  eyes 
The  Asiatic  pomp,  which  had  been 
he  pride  of  Diocletian,  assumed  an  air 
d  effeminacy  in  thie  person  of  Constan- 
represented  with  false  hair  of  various 
Dusly  arranged  by  the  skilful  artists  of 
diadem  of  a  new  and  more  expensive 
ofusion  of  gems  and  pearls,  of  collars 
and  a  variegated  flowing  robe  of  silk, 
embroidered  with  flowers  of  gold.   In 
scarcely  to  be  excused  by  the  youth 
ilagabalus,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover 
an  aged  monarch,  and  the  simplicity 
veteran.     A  mind  thus  relaxed   by 
I  indulgence  was  incapable  of  rising 
.nimity  which  disdains  suspicion,  and 
e.     The  deaths  of  Maximian  and  Li- 
Thaps  be  justified  by  the  maxims  of 
'  are  taught  in  the  schools  of  tyrants ; 
J  narrative  of  the  executions,  or  rather 
fS 
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'.    murders,  which  sullied  the  declining  age  of  Con- 

stantine,  wiil  suggest  to  our  most  candid  thoughts, 

the  idea  of  a  prince,  who  could  sacrifice  without  re- 
luctance the  laws  of  justice,  and  the  feelings  of  na- 
ture, to  the  dictates  either  of  his  passions  or  of  his 
interest. 
'^'  The  same  fortune  which  so  invariably  followed  the 
standard  of  Constantlne,  seemed  to  secure  the  hope* 
and  comforts  of  his  domestic  life.  Those  among  his 
predecessors  who  had  enjoyed  the  longest  and  most 
prosperous  reigns,  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Diocletian, 
had  been  disappointed  of  posterity  ;  and  the  firequent 
revolutions  had  never  allowed  sufficient  time  for  any 
Imperial  family  to  grow  up  and  multiply  under  the 
shade  of  the  purple.  But  the  royalty  of  the  Flavian 
line,  which  had  been  first  ennobled  by  the  Gothic 
Claudius,  descended  through  several  generationsj 
and  Constantine  himself  derived  from  his  royal  ftther 
the  hereditai-y  honours  which  he  transmitted  to  his 
children.  The  emperor  had  been  twice  married* 
Minervina,  the  obscure  but  lawful  object  of  his  youth'' 
ful  attachment,  had  left  him  only  one  son,  who  wM 
called  Crispus.  By  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Masi. 
-  mian,  he  had  three  daughters,  and  three  sons,  know* 
by  the  kindred  names  of  Constantine,  ConstantiiMi 
and  Constans.  The  unambitious  brothers  of  the 
great  Constantine,  Julius  Constantius,  Dalmatius,  and 
Hannibalianus,  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  most 
honourable  rank,  and  the  most  affluent  fortune,  that 
could  be  consistent  with  a  private  station.  The 
youngest  of  the  three  lived  without  a  name,  and  died 
without  posterity.  His  two  elder  brothers  obtained 
in  marriage  the  daughters  of  wealthy  senators,  and 
propagated  new  branches  of  the  Imperial  race.  Oathit 
and  Julian  afterwards  became  the  most  ilhistriffOs  of 
the  children  of  Julius  Constantius,  the  Patrician, 
The  two  sons  of  Dalmatius,  who  tad  been  'decollated 
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iin  title  of  Censor ^  were  named  Dalmatius    chap. 

ibalianus.     The  two  sisters  of  the  ^reat      ^^' 

e,  Anastasia  and  Eutropia,  were  bestowed 

3  and  Nepotianus,  two  senators  of  noble 

f  consular  dignity.     His  third  sister,  Con- 

8  distinguished  by  her  pre-eminence  of 

nd  of  misery.     She  remained  the  widow 

[uished  Licinius;  and  it  was  by  her  in- 

at  an  innocent  boy,  the  offspring  of  their 

^reserved,  for  some  time,  his  life,  the  title 

nd  a  precarious  hope  of  the  succession. 

i  females,  and  the  allies  of  the  Flavian 

or  twelve  males,  to  whom  the  language 

!Ourts  would  apply  the  title  of  princes  of 

seemed,  according  to  the  order  of  their 

destined  either  to  inherit  or  to  support 

»f  Constantine.     But  in  less  than  thirty 

mmerous  and  increasing  family  was  re- 

i  persons  of  Constantius  and  Julian,  who 

rvived  a  series  of  crimes  and  calamities, 

;ragic  poets  have  deplored  in  the  devoted 

ps  and  of  Cadmus. 

he  eldest  son  of  Constantine,  and  the  virtues  of 
heir  of  the  empire,  is  represented  by  ^^'^"*- 
torians  as  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
'•  care  of  his  education,  or  at  least  of 
ivas  intrusted  to  Lactantius,  the  most 
the  Christians;  a  preceptor  admirably 
3rm  the  taste,  and  to  excite  the  virtues, 
3US  disciple.     At  the  age  of  seventeen, 
nvested  with  the  title  of  Csesar,  and  the 
a  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  where  the  in- 
jrermans  gave  him  an  early  occasion  of 
is  maitary  prowess.    In  the  civil  war 
lut  soon  afterwards,  the  father  and  son 
powers ;  and  this  history  has  already 
3  valour  as  well  as  conduct  displayed 

F*4 
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CHAP,    by  the  latter,  in  forcing  the  streights  of  the  Helles- 
,  pont,  so  obstinately  defended  by  the  superior  fleet 

of  Licinius.  This  naval  victory  contributed  to  de- 
tennine  the  event  of  the  war  j  and  the  names  of 
Constantine  and  of  Crispus  were  united  in  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  their  eastern  subjects:  who  loudly 
proclaimed,  that  the  world  had  been  subdued,  and 
was  now  governed,  by  an  emperor  endowed  with 
every  virtue  ;  and  by  his  illustrious  son,  a  prince  be- 
loved of  heaven,  and  the  lively  image  of  his  father's 
perfections.  The  public  favour,  which  seldom  ac- 
companies old  age,  diffused  its  lustre  over  the  youth 
of  Crispus.  He  deserved  the  esteem,  and  he  engaged 
the  affections,  of  the  court,  the  army,  and  the  people. 
The  experienced  merit  of  a  reigning  monarch  is 
acknowledged  by  his  subjects  with  reluctance,  and 
frequently  denied  with  partial  and  discontented  mur- 
mui-s  ;  while,  from  the  opening  virtues  of  his  suc- 
cessor, they  fondly  conceive  the  most  unbounded 
hopes  of  private  as  well  as  public  felicity. 
ciinl'tln^ne,  This  dangerous  popularity  soon  excited  the  atten- 
A,  D.  3-^4.  tion  of  Constantine,  who,  both  as  a  father  and  as  a 
king,  was  impatient  of  an  equal.  Instead  of  at- 
tempting to  secure  the  allegiance  of  his  son,  by  the 
generous  ties  of  confidence  and  gratitude,  he  resolved 
to  prevent  the  mischiefs  which  might  be  apprehended 
from  dissatisfied  ambition.  Crispus  soon  had  reason 
to  complain,  that  while  his  infant  brother  Con- 
stantius  was  sent,  with  the  title  of  Cffsar,  to  reign 
over  his  peculiar  department  of  the  Gallic  provinces, 
he,  a  prince  of  mature  years,  who  had  performed  such 
recent  and  signal  services,  instead  of  being  raised  to 
the  superior  rank  of  Augustus,  was  confined  almost 
a  prisoner  to  his  father's  court ;  and  exposed,  vrith- 
out  power  or  defence,  to  every  calumny  which  the 
malice  of  his  enemies  could  suggest.  Under  such 
painful  circumstances,   the  royal  youth  might  not 
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>]e  to  compose  his  behaviour,  or  suppress    chap. 
it ;  and  we  may  be  assured,  that  he  was         '. 
I  by  a  train  of  indiscreet  or  perfidious 
ho  assiduously  studied  to  inflame,  and 
rhaps  instructed  to  betray,  the  unguarded 
lis  resentment.     An  edict  of  Constantine,  a.  d.  326. 
bout  this  time,  manifestly  indicates  his 
3ted  suspicions,  that  a  secret  conspiracy 
rmed  against  his  person  and  government, 
dlurements  of  honours  and  rewards,  he 
mers  of  every  degree  to  accuse  without 
is  magistrates  or  ministers,  his  friends  or 
[mate  favourites,  protesting,  with  a  solemn 
,  that  he  himself  will  listen  to  the  charge, 
iself  will  revenge  his  injuries ;  and  con- 
h  a  prayer,  which  discovers  some  appre- 
langer,  that  the  providence  of  the  Supreme 
still  continue  to  protect  the  safety  of  the 
d  of  the  empire. 

)rmers,  who  complied  with  so  liberal  an  Disgnce 
rere  sufficiently  versed  in  the  arts  of  courts  ^crfSJ^s. 
e  friends  and  adherents  of  Crispus  as  the  ^^-  ^^' 
ms ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  distrust 
^  of  the  emperor,  who  had  promised  an 
mre  of  revenge  and  punishment.     The 
onstantine  maintained,  however,  the  same 
I  of  regard  and  confidence  towards  a  son, 
)egan  to  consider  as  his  most  irrecon- 
my.     Medals  were  struck  with  the  cus- 
s  for  the  long  and  auspicious  rei^  of  the 
ir"*^;  and  as  the  people,  who  were  not 
to  the  secrets  of  the  {Mdace,  still  loved  his 
respected  his  dignity,  a  poet  who  solicits 
m  exile,  adores  with  equal  devotion  the 
he  father  and  that  of  the  son.     The  time 

^  Fam.  Bynot  p.  S8.    Tfflemont,  torn.  iv.  p.  610f 
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CHAP,  was  now  arrived  for  celebrating  the  august  cere- 
'  mony  of  the  twentieth,  year  of  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine;  and  the  emperor,  for  that  purpose,  removed  his 
court  from  Nicomedia  to  Rome,  where  the  most 
splendid  preparations  had  been  made  for  his  reception. 
Every  eye,  and  every  tongue,  affected  to  express  their 
sense  of  the  general  happiness,  and  the  veil  of  cere- 
mony and  dissimulation  was  drawn  for  a  while  over 
the  darkest  designs  of  revenge  and  murder.  In  the 
midst  of  the  festival,  the  unfortunate  Crispus  was 
apprehended  by  order  of  the  emperor,  who  laid  aside 
the  tenderness  of  a  father,  without  assuming  the 
equity  of  a  judge.  Tlie  examination  was  short  and 
private  ;  and  as  it  was  thought  decent  to  conceal  the 
fate  of  the  young  prince  from  the  eyes  of  the  Roman 
people,  he  was  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to  Pola,  in 
Istria,  where,  soon  afterwards,  he  was  put  to  death, 
either  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  or  by  the  more 
gentle  operation  of  poison.  The  Caesar  Licinius,  a 
youth  of  amiable  manners,  was  involved  in  the  ruin 
of  Crispus:  and  the  stern  jealousy  of  Constantinc 
was  unmoved  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  favourite 
sister,  pleading  for  the  life  of  a  son  ;  whose  rank  was 
his  only  crime,  and  whose  loss  she  did  not  long  sur- 
,  vive.  The  story  of  these  unhappy  princes,  the  nature 
aud  evidence  of  their  guilt,  the  foims  of  their  trial, 
and  the  circumstances  of  their  death,  were  buried  in 
mysterious  obscurity. 
[  Theemprew  "j-jje  innoccncc  of  Crispus  was  so  universally  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  modem  Greeks,  who  adore  the 
memory  of  their  founder,  are  reduced  to  palliate  the 
guilt  of  a  parricide,  which  the  common  feelings  of 
iuman  nature  forbade  them  to  justify.  They  pre- 
tend, that  as  soon  as  the  aflSicted  father  discovered 
the  falsehood  of  the  accusation  by  which  his  credulity 
had  been  so  fatally  misled,  he  published  to  the  world 
his  repentance  and  remorse ;  that  he  moiinied  forty 
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ing  which  he  abstained  fh)m  the  use  of  the    chap. 
all  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life ;  and  that, 
sting  instruction  of  posterity,  he  erected  a 
:atue  of  Crispus,  with  this  memorable  in- 

:    To    MY    SON,     WHOM    I    UNJUSTLY    CON- 

A  tale  so  moral  and  so  interesting  would 

)  be  supported  by  less  exceptionable  autho* 

if  we  consult  the  more  ancient  and  au- 

riters,  they  will  inform  us,  that  the  repent* 

'onstantine  was  manifest^  only  in  acts  of 

revenge ;  and  that  he  atoned  for  the  mur- 

innocent  son,  by  the  execution!  perhaps, 

r  wife.     They  ascribe  the  misfortunes  of 

)  the  arts  of  his  stepmother  Fausta,  whose 

hatred,  or  whose  disappointed  love,  re- 

the  palace  of  Constantine  the  ancient 

f  Hippolitus  and  of  Phaedra.     Like  the 

of  Minos,  the  daughter  of  Maximian  ac* 

son-in-law  of  an  incestuous  attempt  on  the 

^  his  father's  wife ;  and  easily  obtained^ 

alousy  of  the  emperor,  a  sentence  t>f  death 

'oung  prince,  whom  she  considered  with 

the  most  formidable  rival   of  her  own 

But  Helena,  the  aged  mother  of  Constan- 

ited  and  revenged  the  untimely  fate  of 

m  Crispus :  nor  was  it  long  before  a  real 

d  discovery  was  made,  that  Fausta  herw 

ined  a  criminal  connexion  with  a  slave 

0  the  Imperial  istables.  Her  cohdemna- 
nishment  were  the  iiistant  consequences 
;e  ^  and  the  adulteress  was  suffocated  by 
r  a  liath,  which  for  that  purpose  had  been 

1  extraordinary -degree.  By  >some  it  will 
bought,  that  the  rememlminiDe  of  a  icoi^> 
erf  twenty  yeairs,  and  the  Itono^ir  of  their 
^ring^  the  destined  (heirs  of  dethrone, 
[Odfteised  the  obdurate  heart  'Of  Oontrfwi- 
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CHAP,  tine  ;  and  persuaded  him  to  suffer  his  wifi.',  however 
^^'  truilty  she  might  appear,  to  expiate  her  offences  in  a 
solitary  prison.  But  it  seems  a  superfluous  kbour  to 
weigh  the  propriety,  unless  we  could  ascertain  the 
truth,  of  this  singular  event ;  which  is  attended  with 
some  circumstances  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  Those 
who  have  attacked,  and  those  who  have  defended,  the 
character  of  Constaiitine,  have  alike  disregarded  two 
veiy  remarkable  passages  of  two  orations  pronounced 
under  the  succeeding  reign.  The  former  celebrates 
the  virtues,  the  beauty,  and  the  fortune  of  the  em- 
press Fausta,  the  daughter,  wife,  sister,  and  mother 
of  so  many  princes.  The  latter  asserts,  in  explicit 
tenns,  that  the  mother  of  the  younger  Constantine, 
who  was  slain  three  years  after  his  father's  death, 
survived  to  weep  over  the  fate  of  her  son.  Notwith- 
standing the  positive  testimony  of  several  writers  of 
the  Pagan  as  well  as  of  the  Christian  religion,  there 
may  still  remain  some  reason  to  believe,  or  at  least 

Cto  suspect,  that  Fausta  escaped  the  blind  and  suspi- 
cious cruelty  of  her  husband.  The  deaths  of  a  son, 
and  of  a  nephew,  with  the  execution  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  respectable,  and  perhaps  innocent  friends,  who 
were  involved  in  their  fall,  may  be  sufficient,  however, 
to  justify  the  discontent  of  the  Roman  people,  and  to 
explain  the  satirical  verses  affixed  to  the  palace-gate, 
<!omparing  the  splendid  and  bloody  reigns  of  Con- 
stantine and  Nero. 
The  laat  By  the  death  of  Crispus,  the  inheritance  of  the 
phcwa  of  empire  seemed  to  devolve  on  the  three  sons  of  Fausta, 
Cowtantiiif.  ^^^  "have  been  already  mentioned  under  the  names 
of  Constantine,  of  Constantius,  and  of  Constant. 
These  young  princes  were  successively  invested  with 
the  title  of  Csesar  ;  and  the  dates  of  their  promotion 
may  be  referred  to  the  tenth,  the  twentieth,  and  the 
thirtieth  years  of  the  reign  of  their  father.  This 
conduct,  though  it  tended  to  multiply  the  future 
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>f  the  Roman  world,  might  be  excused  by    (DHAP. 

lity  of  paternal  affection  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  _ 

stand   the  motives  of  the  emperor,  when 

gered  the  safety  both  of  his  family  and  of 

J,  by  the  unnecessary  elevation  of  his  two 

Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus.   The  former 

I,  by  the  title  of  Caesar,  to  an  equality  with 

IS.     In  favour  of  the  latter,  Constantine 

:he  new  and  singular  appellation  of  Nobi- 

to  which  he  annexed  the  flattering  distinc- 

obe  of  purple  and  gold.     But  of  the  whole 

loman  princes  in  any  age  of  the  empire, 

mus  alone  was  distinguished  by  the  title 

a  name  which   the  subjects  of  Tiberius 

e  detested,  as  the  profane  and  cruel  insult 

us  tyranny.     The  use  of  such  a  title,  even 

ars  under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  is  a 

d  unconnected  fact,  which  can  scarcely  be 

)n  the  joint  authority  of  Imperial  *  medals 

iporary  writers. 

ole  empire  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Their  edu- 

of  these   five  youths,  the  acknowledged  ^  °^' 

)f  Constantine.     The  exercises  of  the  body 

lem  for  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  the  duties 

fe.     Those  who  occasionally  mention  the 

3r  talents  of  Constantius,  allow  that  he 

the  gymnastic  arts  of  leaping  and  i*un- 

;   he   was   a  dexterous   archer,    a  skilful 

md  a  master  of  all  the  different  weapons 

service  either  of  the  cavalry  or  of  the  in- 

e  same  assiduous  cultivation  was  bestowed, 

perhaps  with  equal  success,  to  improve 

3fthe  sons  and  nephews  of  Constantine. 

elebrated  professors  of  the  Christian  faith, 

ian  philosophy,  and  of  the  Roman  juris- 

vere  invited  by  the  liberality  of  the  em- 

•eserved  for  himself  the  important  task  of 
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CHAP,  instructing  the  royal  youths  in  the  science  of  govem- 
.  ^"^'  ment.  and  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  But  the 
genius  of  Constantine  himself  had  been  formed  by 
adversity  and  experience.  In  the  free  intercourse  of 
private  life,  and  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  court  of 
Galerius,  he  had  learned  to  command  his  own  pas- 
sions, to  encounter  those  of  his  equals,  and  to  depend 
for  his  present  safety  and  future  greatness  on  the 
prudence  and  firmness  of  his  personal  conduct.  His 
destined  successors  had  the  misfortune  of  being  bom 
and  educated  in  the  Imperial  purple.  Incessantly 
surrounded  with  a  train  of  flatterers,  they  passed 
their  youth  in  the  enjoyment  of  luxury  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  throne  ;  nor  would  the  dignity  of  their 
rank  permit  them  to  descend  from  that  elevated  sta- 
tion from  whence  the  various  characters  of  human 
nature  appear  to  wear  a  smooth  and  uniform  aspect. 
The  indulgence  of  Constantine  admitted  them,  at  a 
very  tender  age,  to  share  the  administration  of  the 
empire  j  and  they  studied  the  art  of  reigning  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  intrusted  to  their  care.  The 
younger  Constantine  was  appointed  to  hold  his  court 
in  Gaul ;  and  his  brother  Constantius  exchanged 
that  department,  the  ancient  patrimony  of  their  fa- 
ther, for  the  more  opulent,  but  less  martial,  countries 
of  the  East.  Italy,  the  Western  Illyricum,  and 
Africa,  were  accustomed  to  revere  Constans,  the  third 
of  his  sons,  as  the  representative  of  the  great  Con- 
stantine. He  fixed  Dalmatius  on  the  Gothic  fron- 
tier, to  which  he  annexed  the  government  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece.  The  city  of  Ciesarea  was 
chosen  for  the  residence  of  Hannibalianus  ;  and  the 
provinces  of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  the  Lesser  Ar- 
menia, were  destined  to  form  the  extent  of  his  new 
kingdom.  For  each  of  these  princes  a  suitable  esta- 
blishment was  provided.  A  just  proportion  of  guards, 
of  legions,  and  of  auxiliaiies,  was  allotted  for  their 
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lignity  and  defence.    The  ministers  and   chap. 
ho  were  placed  about  their  persons,  were     ^^' 
istantine  could  trust  to  assist,  and  even  to 
ese  youthful  sovereigns  in  the  exercise  of 
ated  power.     As  they  advanced  in  years 
mce,  the  limits  of  their  authority  were  in- 
larged  :  but  the  emperor  always  reserved 
*  the  title  of  Augustus ;    and  while  he 
Ccesars  to  the  armies  and  provinces,  he 
every  part  of  the  empire  in  equal  obedi- 
supreme  head^.     The  tranquillity  of  the 
n  years  of  his  reign  was  scarcely  inter*- 
;he  contemptible  insurrection  of  a  camel- 
be  island  of  Cyprus,  or  by  the  active  part 
policy  of  Constantine  engaged   him  to 
he  wars  of  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians. 
;he  different  branches  of  the  human  race,  Manners  of 
ms  form  *  very  remarkable  shade ;  as  they  "^^ 
te  the  manners  of  the  Asiatic  barbarians 
ure  and  complexion  of  the  ancient  inha- 
iirope.   According  to  the  various  accidents 
1  war,  of  alliance  or  conquest,  the  Sar- 
e  sometimes  confined  to  the  banks  of  the 
1  they  sometimes  spread  themselves  over 
I  plains  which  lie  between  the  Vistula  and 
The  care  of  their  numerous  flocks  and 
ursuit  of  game,  and  the  exercise  of  war, 
rapine,  directed  the  vagrant  motions  of 
ns.     The  moveable  camps  or  cities,  the 
dence  of  their  wives  and  children,  con- 
of  large  waggons  drawn  by  oxen,  and 
e  form  of  tents.     The  military  strength 
was  composed  of  cavalry ;  and  the  cus- 
warriors,  to  lead  in  their  hand  one  or 

c.  51,  53),  with  a  design  of  exalting  ihe  authority  and  glory 
mst  that  he  divided  the  Roman  empire  as  a  private  citizen 
his  patrimony.    His  distribution  of  the  provinces  may  be 
ipius,  the  two  Victora,  and  the  Valesian  fragment. 
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CHAP,    two  spare  horses,  enabled  them  to  advance  and  to 
-  retreat  with  a  rapid  diligence,  which  surprised  the 

security,  and  eluded  the  pursuit,  of  a  distant  enemy. 
Their  poverty  of  iron  prompted  their  rude  industry 
to  invent  a  sort  of  cuirass,  which  was  capable  of  re- 
sisting a  sword  or  javelin,  though  it  was  formed  only 
of  horses*  hoofs,  cut  into  thin  and  polished  slices, 
carefully  laid  over  each  other  in  the  manner  ef  scales 
or  feathers,  and  strongly  sewed  upon  an  under-gar- 
ment  of  coarse  linen.  The  offensive  arms  of  the 
Sannatians  were  short  daggers,  long  lances,  and  a 
-  weighty  bow  with  a  quiver  of  arrows.  They  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  employing  fish  bones  for 
the  points  of  their  weapons  j  but  the  custom  of  dip- 
ping  them  in  a  venomous  liquor,  that  poisoned  the 
wounds  which  they  inflicted,  is  alone  sufficient  to 
prove  the  most  savage  manners  ;  since  a  people  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  humanity  would  have  abhorred 
80  cruel  a  practice,  and  a  nation  skilled  in  the  arts  of 

rwar  would  have  disdained  so  impotent  a  resource. 
Whenever  these  Barbarians  issued  from  theiv  deserts 
in  quest  of  prey,  their  shaggy  beards,  uncombed 
locks,  the  furs  with  which  they  were  covered  from 
head  to  foot,  and  their  fierce  countenances,  which 
seemed  to  express  the  innate  cruelty  of  their  minds, 
inspired  the  more  civilized  provincials  of  Rome  with 
horror  and  dismay, 
TheiTwttk-  The  tender  Ovid,  after  a  youth  spent  in  the  en- 
tbeDanubt.  joyment  of  fame  and  luxury,  was  condemned  to  an 

hopeless  exile  on  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Danube, 

where  he  was  exposed,  almost  without  defence,  to  the 
fury  of  these  monsters  of  the  desert,  with  whose 
stem  spirits  he  feared  that  his  gentle  shade  might 
hereafter  be  confounded.  In  his  pathetic,  but  some* 
times  unmanly  lamentations,  he  describes,  in  the 
"•ost  lively  colours,  the  dress  and  manners,  the  arms 
roads,  of  the  Gets  and  Sannatians,  who  were 
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or  the  purposes  of  destruction ;  and  from    chap. 
;s  of  history,  there  is  some  reason  to  be-      ^^- 
hese  Sarmatians  were  the  Jazygse,  one  of 
imerous  and  warlike  tribes  of  the  nation, 
nents  of  plenty  engaged  them  to  seek  a 
establishment  on  the  frontiers  of  the  em- 
after  the  reign  of  Augustus,  they  obliged 
;,  who  subsisted  by  fishing  on  the  banks 
Teyss  or  Tibiscus,  to  retire  into  the  hilly 
d  to  abandon  to  the  victorious  Sarmatians 
Jains  of  the  Upper  Hungary,  which  are 
the  course  of  the  Danube  and  the  semi- 
losure  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.     In 
ageous   position,    they  watched  or   sus- 
noment  of  attack,  as  they  were  provoked 
)r  appeased  by  presents  ;  they  gradually 
skill  of  using  more  dangerous  weapons ; 
1  the  Sarmatians  did  not  illustrate  their 
J  memorable  exploits,  they  occasionally 
r  eastern  and  western  neighbours,  the 
le  Germans,  with  a  formidable  body  of 
ley  lived  under  the  irregular  aristocracy 
lains  ;  but  after  they  had  received  into 
ihe  fugitive  Vandals,  who  yielded  to  the 
;he  Gothic  power,  they  seem  to  have 
y  from  that  nation,  and  from  the  illus- 
F  the  Astingi,  who  had  formerly  dwelt 
of  the  northern  ocean, 
e   of  enmity  must  have  inflamed  the  '^^^  ^^^^^ 

W&I* 

itention,  which  perpetually  arise  on  the  a.d.  351. 
arllke  and  independent  nations.  The 
s  were  stimulated  by  fear  and  revenge ; 
igs  aspired  to  extend  their  dominion 
ne  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany ;  and 
the  Maros,  a  small  river  which  falls 
,  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the 
rbarians.     After  some  experience  of 
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IP.    the  superior  strength  and  number  of  their  adversaries, 

^j_ the  Samiatians  implored  the  protection  of  the  RounaD 

monarch,  who  beheld  with  pleasure  the  discord  of  the 
nations,  but  who  was  justly  alarmed  by  the  progresa 
of  the  Gothic  arms.  As  soon  as  Coiistantine  had 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  weaker  party,  the 
haughty  Araric,  king  of  the  Goths,  instead  of  ex- 
pecting the  attack  of  the  Legions,  boldly  passed  the 
Danube,  and  spread  terror  and  devastation  through 
the  province  of  Mjesia.  To  oppose  the  inroad  of  this 
destroying  host,  the  aged  emperor  took  the  field  in 
person  ;  but  on  this  occasion  either  his  conduct  or 
his  fortune  betrayed  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired 
in  so  many  foreign  and  domestic  wars.  He  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  his  troops  fly  before  an  incon- 
siderable detachment  of  the  Barbarians,  who  pursued 
them  to  the  edge  of  their  fortiiicd  camp,  and  obliged 
him  to  consult  his  safety  by  a  precipitate  and  igno- 
minious retreat.  The  event  of  a  second  and  more 
successful  action  retrieved  the  honour  of  the  Romaa 
name  ;  and  the  powers  of  art  and  discipline  prevailed) 
after  an  obstinate  contest,  over  the  eiForts  of  irregular 
valour.  The  brokert  army  of  the  Goths  abandoned 
the  field  of  battle,  the  wasted  province,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Danube  :  and  although  the  eldest  of  the 
A,D.  33S,  sons  of  Constantinc  was  permitted  to  supply  the  place 
^  °'  of  his  father,  the  merit  of  the  victory,  which  diffused 
universal  joy,  was  ascribed  to  the  auspicious  counsels 
of  the  emperor  himself. 

He  contributed  at  least  to  improve  this  advantage* 
by  his  negotiations  with  the  free  and  warlike  people 
of  Chersonesus,  whose  capital,  situate  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Tauric  or  Crimtean  peninsula,  still  re* 
tained  some  vestiges  of  a.  Grecian  colony,  and  waa 
governed  by  a  perpetual  mi^istrate,  assisted  by  ■ 
counsel  of  senators,  emphatically  styled  the  Fathers 
i  City.     The  Chersonites  were  animated  against 
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■ 

by  the  memory  of  the  wars,  which,  in  the    chap. 

entury,  they  had  maintained  with  unequal 

St  the  invaders  of  their  country.     They 

cted  with  the  Romans,   by  the  mutual 

commerce ;  as  they  were  supplied  from 

es  of  Asia  with  corn  and  manufactures, 

purchased  with  their  only  productions, 

[id  hides.     Obedient  to  the  requisition  of 

,  they  prepared,  under  the  conduct  of 

trate  Diogenes,  a  considerable  army,  of 

principal  strength  consisted  in  cross-bows 

^  chariots.     The  speedy  march  and  in- 

a  of  the  Chersonites,  by  diverting  the 

the  Goths,  assisted  the  operations  of  the 

erals.     The  Goths,  vanquished  on  eveiy 

riven  into  the  mountains,  where,  in  the 

evere  campaign,  above  a  hundred  thou- 

^mputed  to  have  perished  by  cold  and 

ace  was  at  length  granted  to  their  hum- 

ions ;  the  eldest  son  of  Araric  was  ac- 

t  most  valuable  hostage ;  and  Constan-* 

ired  to  convince  their  chiefs,  by  a  liberal 

)f  honours  and  rewards,  how  far  the 

the  Romans  was  preferable  to  their  cn- 

!  expressions  of  his  gratitude  towards  the 

onites,  the  emperor  was  still  more  mag- 

e  pride  of  the  nation  was  gratified  by 

md  almost  royal  decorations  bestowed 

itrate  and  his  successors.     A  perpetual 

>m  all  duties  was  stipulated  for  their 

traded  to  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea. 

sidy  was  promised,  of  iron,  com,  oil, 

upply  which  could  be  useful  either  in 

But  it  was  thought  that  the  Sar- 

mfficiently  rewarded  by  their  deliver- 

lending  ruin;  and  the  empemr,  per- 

strict  an  economy,  deducted  some  part 
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CHAP,  of  the  expenses  of  the  wav  from  the  ciistoiiiaiy  grati- 
^^"  fications  which  were  allowed  to  that  turbulent  nation. ' 
Espuision  Exasperated  by  this  apparent  neglect,  the  Sarraa- 
matians,  tians  sooH  forgot,  With  the  levity  of  Barbarians,  the 
A.D.  3:h.  services  which  they  had  so  lately  received,  and  the 
dangers  which  still  threatened  their  safety.  Tlieir 
inroads  on  the  territory  of  the  empire  provoked  the 
indignation  of  Constantine  to  leave  them  to  their 
fate,  and  he  -no  longer  opposed  the  ambition  of 
Gcberic,  a  renowned  wan'ior,  who  had  recently 
ascended  the  Gothic  throne.  Wisumar,  the  Vandal 
king,  whilst  alone,  and  unassisted,  he  defended  his 
dominions  with  undaunted  courage,  was  vanquished 
and  slain  in  a  decisive  battle,  which  swept  away  the 
flower  of  the  Sarmatian  youth.  The  remainder  of 
the  nation  embraced  the  desperate  expedient  of  arm- 
ing their  slaves,  a  hardy  race  of  hunters  and  herds- 
.men,  by  whose  tumultuary  aid,  they  revenged  their 
defeat,  and  expelled  the  invader  from  their  confines.  ■ 
But  they  soon  discovered  that  they  had  exchanged  a 
foreign  for  a  domestic  enemy,  more  dangerous  and 
more  implacable.  Enraged  by  their  former  servi- 
tude, elated  by  their  present  glory,  the  slaves,  under 
the  name  of  Limigantes,  claimed  and  usurped  the 
possession  of  the  country  which  they  had  saved. ; 
Their  masters,  unable  to  withstand  the  ungovemed 
fury  of  the  populace,  preferred  the  hardships  of  exile 
to  the  tyranny  of  their  servants.  Some  of  the  fugi- 
tive Sarmatians  solicited  a  less  ignominious  depend- 
ence, under  the  hostile  standard  of  the  Goths.  A 
more  numerous  band  retired  beyond  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  among  the  Quadi,  their  Gennan  allies^ 
and  were  easily  admitted  to  share  a  superfluous  waste 
of  uncultivated  land.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
distressed  nation  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  fruit- 
ful provinces  of  Home.  Imploring  the  protection 
and  forgiveness  of  the  emperor,  they  solemnly  pro- 
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ubjects  in  peace,  and  as  soldiers  in  war,  the    chap. 
able  fidelity  to  the  empire  which  should      ^^' 
receive  them  into  its  bosom.     According 
ims  adopted  by  Probus  and  his  successors, 
►f  this  Barbarian  colony  were  eagerly  ac- 
d  a  competent  portion  of  lands  in  the 
Pannonia,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Italy, 
iiately  assigned  for  the  habitation  and 
of  three  hundred  thousand  Sarmatians  *. 
sing  the  pride  of  the  Goths,  and  by  ac-  i>eath  and 
lomage  of  a  suppliant  nation,  Constantine  constandne, 
majesty  of  the  Roman   empire ;    and  j^^'^l^^' 
lors  of  ^Ethiopia,  Persia,  and  the  most 
tries  of  India,   congratulated  the  peace 
ty  of  his  government.     If  he  reckoned, 
ivours  of  fortune,  the  death  of  his  eldest 
3phew,   and  perhaps  of  his  wife,  he  en- 
nterrupted  flow  of  private   as  well  as 
ft  till  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign  ;  a 
none  of  his  predecessors,  since  Au- 
;en  permitted  to  celebrate.    Constantine 
solemn  festival  about  ten  months  ;  and, 
age  of  sixty-four,  after  a  short  illness, 
lemorable  life  at  the  palace  of  Aquyrion,  a.  d.  337, 
;  of  Nicomedia,  whither  he  had  retired  ^*^  '^^' 
t  of  the  air,  and  with  the  hope  of  re- 
ixhausted  strength  by  the  use  of  the 
The  excessive  demonstrations  of  grief, 
lourning,  surpassed  whatever  had  been 
ly  former  occasion.     Notwithstanding 


iannatian  wars  are  related  in  so  broken  and  imperfect  a 
sen  obliged  to  compare  the  following  writers,  who  mutually 
tlustrate  each  other.  Those  who  will  take  the  same  trou- 
t  of  criticising  my  narrative.  Ammianus,  1.  xvii«  c.  1 2. 
ri5.     Eutropius,  x.  7.     Sextus  Rufiis  de  Provindis,  c 

9.  and  Spai^ieim  Comment,  p.  94.  Hieronym.  in  Chron. 
tin.  L  iv.  c.  6.    Socrates,  Lie.  18.  Sozomen,  1.  i.  c.  8. 

Jomandes  de  Reb.  Getids,  c.  22.  liddorus  in  Chron. 
nun  Grotii.  Gonstantin.  Porphjrrogenitus  de  Admini- 
208.  edit.  Meursii. 
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CHAP,  the  claims  of  the  senate  and  people  of  ancient  Rome, 
^^'  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  emperor,  according  to  his 
last  request,  was  transported  to  the  city,  which  was 
destined  to  preserve  the  name  and  memory  of  its 
founder.  The  body  of  Constantine,  adorned  with 
the  vain  symbols  of  greatness,  the  purple  and  diadem, 
was  deposited  on  a  golden  bed  in  one  of  the  apart- 
ments of  the  palace,  which  for  that  purpose  had  been 
splendidly  furnished  and  illuminated.  The  forms  of 
the  court  were  strictly  maintained.  Every  day,  at 
the  appointed  hours,  the  principal  officers  of  the 
state,  the  army,  and  the  household,  approaching  the 
person  of  their  sovereign  with  bended  knees  and  a 
composed  countenance,  offered  their  respectful  ho- 
mage as  seriously  as  if  he  had  been  still  alive.  From 
motives  of  policy,  this  theatncal  representation  was 
for  some  time  continued  ;  nor  could  flattery  neglect 
the  opportunity  of  remarking  that  Constantine  alone, 
by  the  peculiar  indulgence  of  heaven,  had  reigned 
after  his  death  *. 
^^^^oMoi"  But  this  reign  could  subsist  only  in  empty  pa- 
geantry ;  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  will  of 
the  most  absolute  monarch  is  seldom  obeyed,  when 
his  subjects  have  no  longer  any  thing  to  hope  from 
his  favour,  or  to  dread  from  his  resentment.  The 
same  ministers  and  generals  who  bowed  with  sucb 
reverential  awe  before  the  inanimate  corpse  of  their 
deceased  sovereign,  were  engaged  in  secret  consulta- 
tions to  exclude  his  two  nephews,  Dalmatius  and 
Hannibalianus,  from  the  share  which  he  had  assigned 
them  in  the  succession  of  the  empire.  We  are  too 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  court  of  Constantine 
to  form  any  judgment  of  the  real  motives  which  in- 

■  v_.  .!..-.„  in  aihtm   sui  nomiim,  qnod  sane  P.  R,  vgeTrinw  [uUb 

Muiliiie  had  prepared  for  hiiinelf  ■  itattly  tomb  In  ■*" 
•ties.  EuMbius,  L  iv.  c.  60.     The  Ixst,  and  uidc  '  ' 
icknen,  deaih,  and  funenJ  o[  Conitintine,  h 
I  Life,  b;  Euiebiat. 
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the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy ;  unless  we    chap. 

ppose  that  they  were  actuated  by  a  spirit  of     ^^' 

nd  revenge  against  the  prasfect  Ablavius,  a 

)urite9  who  had  long  directed  the  counsels 

I  the  confidence  of  the  late  emperor.     The 

by  which  they  solicited  the  concurrence  of 

's  and  people  are  of  a  more  obvious  nature ; 

night  with  decency,  as  well  as  truth,  insist 

erior  rank  of  the  children  of  Constaiitine, 

of  multiplying  the  number  of  sovereigns, 

pending  mischiefs  which  threatened  the 

om  the  discord  of  so  many  rival  princes^ 

lot  connected  by  the  tender  sympathy  of 

fection.     The  intrigue  was  conducted  with 

3recy,  till  a  loud  and  unanimous  declara- 

ocured  from  the  troops,  that  they  would 

except  the  sons  of  their  lamented  mon- 

•n  over  the  Roman  empire.    The  younger 

who  was  united  with  his  collateral  rela- 

ties  of  friendship  and  interest,  is  allowed 

)rited  a  considerable  share  of  the  abilities 

Constantine :  but,  on  this  occasion,  he 

)ear  to  have  concerted  any  measures  for 

by  arms,  the  just  claims  which  himself 

al  brother  derived  from  the  liberality  of 

Astonished  and  overwhelmed  by  the 

liar  fury,  they  seem  to  have  remained, 

power  of  flight  or  of  resistance,  in  the 

)ir  implacable  enemies.     Their  fate  was 

1  the  arrival  of  Constantius,  the  second, 

the  most  favoured,  of  the  sons  of  Con- 

of  the  dying  emperor  had  recommended  Massacre  of 
is  funeral  to  the  piety  of  Constantius  ;    *  P^^^es. 
ce,  by  the  vicinity  of  his  eastern  station, 
prevent  the  diligence  of  his  brothers, 
n  their  distant  government  of  Italy  and 
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Gaul.  As  soon  as  lie  had  taken  possession  of  the 
palace  of  Constantinople,  his  first  care  was  to  remove 
the  apprehensions  of  his  kinsmen  by  a  solemn  oath, 
which  he  pledged  for  their  security.  His  next  em- 
ployment was  to  find  some  specious  pretence  which 
might  release  his  conscience  from  the  obligation  of 
an  imprudent  promise.  The  arts  offraud  were'made 
subservient  to  the  designs  of  cruelty;  and  a  manifest 
forgery  was  attested  by  a  person  of  the  most  sacred 
character.  From  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Nico- 
media,  Constantius  received  a  fatal  scroll,  affirmed  to 
be  the  genuine  testament  of  his  father  ;  in  which  the 
emperor  expressed  his  suspicions  that  he  had  been 
poisoned  by  his  brothers ;  and  conjured  his  sons  to 
revenge  his  death,  and  to  consult  their  own  safety, 
by  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  Whatever  reasons 
might  have  been  alleged  by  these  unfortunate  princes 
to  defend  their  life  and  honour  against  so  incredible 
an  accusation,  they  were  silenced  by  the  furious  cla- 
mours of  the  soldiers,  who  declared  themselves,  at 
once,  their  enemies,  their  judges,  and  their  exe- 
cutioners. The  spirit,  and  even  the  forms  of  legal 
proceedings  were  repeatedly  violated  in  a  promiscuoua 
massacre ;  which  Involved  the  two  uncles  of  Con- 
stantius,  seven  of  his  cousins,  of  whom  Dalmatius 
and  Hanniballanus  were  the  most  illustrious,  the  Pa- 
trician  Optatus,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  the  late 
emperor,  and  the  Preefect  Ablavius,  whose  power  and 
riches  had  inspired  him  with  some  hopes  of  obtaining 
the  purple.  If  it  were  necessary  to  aggravate  the 
horrors  of  this  bloody  scene,  we  might  add,  that  Con- 
stantius himself  had  espoused  the  daughter  of  his' 
uncle  Julius,  and  that  he  had  bestowed  his  sister  in' 
marriage  on  his  cousin  Hannibalianus.  These  alii-. , 
ances,  which  the  policy  of  Constantlne,  regardless  of 
the  public  prejudice,  had  formed  between  the  several' 
branches  of  the  Imperial  house,  served  only  to  con**' 
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vince  mankind,  that  these  princes  were  as  cold  to  the 
endearments  of  conjugal  affection,  as  they  were  in-  ^ 
sensible  to  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  and  the  moving 
entreaties  of  youth  and  innocence.  Of  so  numerous 
a  family,  Gallus  and  Julian  alone,  the  two  youngest 
children  of  Julius  Constantius,  were  saved  from  the 
hands  of  the  assassins,  till  their  rage,  satiated  with 
slaughter,  had  in  some  measure  subsided.  The  em- 
peror Constantius,  who,  in  the  absence  of  his  bro- 
thers, was  the  most  obnoxious  to  guilt  and  reproach, 
discovered,  on  some  future  occasions,  a  faint  and 
transient  remorse  for  those  cruelties  which  the  per- 
fidious counsels  of  his  ministers,  and  the  irresistible 
violence  of  the  troops,  had  extorted  from  his  unex- 
perienced youth  *• 

The  massacre  of  the  Flavian  race  was  succeeded  by  ^ 
a  new  division  of  the  provinces ;  which  was  ratified , 
in  a  personal  interview  of  the  three  brothers.  Con-  ^ 
stantine,  the  eldest  of  the  Caesars,  obtained  with  a 
certain  pre-eminence  of  rank,  the  possession  of  the 
new  capital,  which  bore  his  own  name  and  that  of  his 
father.  Thrace  and  the  countries  of  the  east,  were 
allotted  for  the  patrimony  of  Constantius  ;  and  Con- 
stans  was  acknowledged  as  the  lawful  sovereign  of 
Italy,  Africa,  and  the  western  lUyricum.  The  armies 
submitted  to  their  hereditary  right ;  and  they  con- 
descended, aflber  some  delay,  to  accept  from  the  Ro- 
man senate  the  title  of  Augustus.  When  they  first 
assumed  the  reins  of  government,  the  eldest  of  these 
princes  was  twenty-one,  the  second  twenty,  and  the 
third  only  seventeen,  years  of  age. 

While  the  martial  nations  of  Europe  followed  the 

*  Julian  Tad  S.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  270.)  chaijges  his  cousin  Constantius  with 
the  whole  guilt  of  a  massacre,  from  which  he  himself  so  nairowly  escaped.  His 
assertion  is  confirmed  by  Athanasius,  who,  for  reasons  of  a  very  different  nature, 
was  not  less  an  enemy  of  Constantius  (tom.  i*  p.  866.).  Zosimus  joins  in  the 
MOM  aocQsation.  But  the  three  abbreviators,  Eutropius  and  the  Victors,  use 
Tflvy  quaBftring  expressions ;  '*  sinente  potius  quam  jubente  ;**  ^^  incertum  quo 
^  mumtey*  **  vi  militum.** 
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CHAP.    Standards  of  his  brothers,   Constantius,  at  the  head- 
of  the  effeminate  troops  of  Asia,  was  left  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  the  Persian  war.     At  tlie  decease  of 
Constantine,    the  throne  of  the  east  was  filled  by 
Sapor,  son  of  Honnouz,  or  Hormisdas,  and  grandson 
of  Narses,  who,  after  the  victory  of  Galerius,  had 
humbly    confessed    the    superiority   of  the  Koman 
power.     Although  Sapor  was  in  the  thirtietli  year  of 
his  long  reign,  he  was  still  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  as 
the  date  of  his  accession,   by  a  very  strange  fatality, 
had  preceded  that  of  his  birth.     The  wife  of  Hor- 
mouz  remained  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  husband's 
death  j  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  sex,  as  well  as  of 
the  event,  excited  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Sassan.     The  apprehensions  of  civil 
War  were  at  length  removed,  by  the  positive  assurance 
of  the  Magi,  that  the  widow  of  Honnouz  had  con- 
ceived, and  would  safely  produce  a  son.     Obedient 
to  the  voice  of  superstition,  the  Persians  prepared, 
without  delay,  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation.     A 
royal  bed,  on  which  the  queen  lay  in  state,  was  exhi- 
bited in  the  inidat  of  the  palace ;  the  diadem  was 
placed  on  the  spot,  which  might  be  supposed  to  con- 
ceal the  future  heir  of  Artaxerxes,  and  the  prostrate 
Satraps  adored  the  majesty  of  their  invisible  and  in- 
sensible sovereign.     If  any  credit  can    be   given  to 
this  marvellous  tale,  which  seems  however  to  be  coun- 
tenanced by  the  manners  of  the  people,   and  by  the 
extraordinary  duration  of  his  reign,  we  must  admire 
not  only  the  fortune,  but  the  genius,   of  Sapor.     In 
the  soft  sequestered  education  of  a  Persian  haram, 
the  royal  youth  could  discover  the    importance  of 
exercising  the  vigour  of  his  mind  and  body  ;  and,  by 
his  personal  merit,  deserved  a  throne,  on  which  he 
had  been  seated,  while  he  was  yet  unconscious  of  the 
duties  and  temptations  of  absolute  power.     His  mi- 
nority was  exposed  to  the  almost  inevitable  calamities 
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of  domestic  discord ;  his  capital  was  sui'prised  an 
plundered  by  Thair,  a  powerful  king  of  Yemen,  c 
Arabia ;  and  the  majesty  of  the  royal  family  w£ 
degraded  by  the  captivity  of  a  princess,  the  sister  c 
the  deceased  king.  But  as  soon  as  Sapor  attaine 
the  age  of  manhood,  the  presumptuous  Thair,  h 
nation,  and  his  country,  fell  beneath  the  first  efFoi 
of  the  young  warrior ;  who  used  his  victory  with  6 
judicious  a  mixture  of  rigour  and  clemency,  that  li 
obtained  from  the  fears  and  gratitude  of  the  Aral 
the  title  of  Dhoulacnaf^  or  protector  of  the  nation  ^ 
The  ambition  of  the  Persian,  to  whom  his  enemic 
ascribe  the  virtue  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  w£ 
animated  by  the  desire  of  revenging  the  disgrace  c 
his  fathers,  and  of  wresting  from  the  hands  of  th 
Romans  the  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris.  Tl 
military  fame  of  Constantine,  and  the  real  or  a] 
parent  strength  of  his  government,  suspended  tl 
attack ;  and  while  the  hostile  conduct  of  Sapor  pr^ 
voked  the  resentment,  his  artful  negotiations  amuse 
the  patience  of  the  Imperial  court.  The  death  \ 
Constantine  was  the  signal  of  war,  and  the  actu 
c(mdition  of  the  Syrian  and  Armenian  fronds 
seemed  to  encourage  the  Persians  by  the  prospect ) 
a  rich  spoil,  and  an  easy  conquest.  The  example  i 
the  massacres  of  the  palace  diffiised  a  spirit  of  licei 
tiousness  and  sedition  among  the  troops  of  ihe  eas 
who  were  no  longer  restrained  by  their  habits  < 
obedience  to  a  veteran  commander.  By  the  pri 
dence  of  Constantias,  who,  from  the  interview  wit 
his  brothers  in  Pannonia,  immediately  hastened  \ 
the  banks  of  the  £aphrate6»  the  legions  were  gr 
dually  restored  to  a.  sense  of  4aty  and  disciplini 
but  the  season  of  anarchy  had  permitted  Sapor 
form  the  siege  of  Ntsibis,  and  to  occupy  several  • 
the  most  important  f<^resses  of  Mesopotamiaf .    J 

*  D*Herbelot,  BibtioCheque  Drientale,  p.  7<^4.        t  «^u]ilui.  Orat.  i.  p.  2< 
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CHAP.  Armenia,  the  renowned  Tiridates  had  long  enjoyed 
the  peace  and  glory  which  he  deserved  by  liiH  valour 
and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Rome.  The  firm  alli- 
ance which  he  maintained  with  Constantine  was 
productive  of  spiritual  as  well  as  of  temporal  benefits  ; 
by  the  conversion  of  Tiridates,  the  character  of  a 
saint  was  applied  to  that  of  a  hero,  the  Christian 
faith  was  preached  and  established  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  Armenia 
was  attached  to  the  empire  by  the  double  ties  of 
policy  and  of  religion.  But  as  many  of  the  Ar- 
menian nobles  still  refused  to  abandon  the  plurality 
of  their  gods  and  of  their  wives,  the  public  tran- 
quillity was  disturbed  by  a  discontented  faction,  which 
insulted  the  feeble  age  of  their  sovereign,  and  im- 
A.D.  342.  patiently  expected  the  hour  of  his  death.  He  died 
at  length  after  a  reign  of  fifty-six  years,  and  the  for- 
tune of  the  Armenian  monarchy  expired  with  Tin- 
dates.  His  lawful  heir  was  driven  into  exile,  the 
Christian  priests  were  either  murdered  or  expelled 
from  their  churches,  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Albania 
were  solicited  to  descend  from  their  mountains ;  and 
two  of  the  most  powerful  governors,  usurping  the 
ensigns  or  the  powers  of  royalty,  implored  the  assist- 
ance of  Sapor,  and  opened  the  gates  of  their  cities 
to  the  Persian  gan-isons.  The  Christian  party,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  archbishop  of  Artaxata,  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator, 
had  recourse  to  the  piety  of  Constantius.  After  the 
troubles  had  continued  about  three  years,  Antiochus, 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  household,  executed  with 
success  the  Imperial  commission  of  restoring  Chos- 
roes,  the  son  of  Tiridates,  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers, 
of  distributing  honours  and  rewards  among  tlie  faith- 
ful servants  of  the  house  of  Arsaces,  and  of  pro- 
claiming a  general  amnesty,  which  was  accepted  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  rebellious  Satraps.     But  the 
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Romans  derived  more  honour  than  advantage  fron 
this  revolution.  Chosroes  was  a  prince  of  a  pun; 
stature,  and  a  pusillanimous  spirit.  Unequal  to  thi 
fatigues  of  war,  averse  to  the  society  of  mankind,  h 
withdrew  from  his  capital  to  a  retired  palace,  whicl 
he  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Eleutherus,  and  ii 
the  centre  of  a  shady  grove;  where  he  consumed  hi 
vacant  hours  in  the  rural  sports  of  hunting  an< 
hawking.  To  secure  •  this  inglorious  ease,  he  sub 
mitted  to  the  conditions  of  peace  which  Sapor  con 
descended  to  impose ;  the  payment  of  an  annua 
tribute,  and  the  restitution  of  the  fertile  province  o 
Atropatene,  which  the  courage  of  Tiridates,  and  th 
victorious  arms  of  Galerius,  had  annexed  to  th 
Armenian  monarchy. 

During  the  long  period  of  the  reign  of  Constantius 
the  provinces  of  the  east  were  afflicted  by  the  cala 
mities  of  the  Persian  war.  The  irregular  incursion 
of  the  light  troops  alternately  spread  terror  and  de 
vastation  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  beyond  the  Eu 
phrates,  from  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon  to  those  c 
Antioch ;  and  this  active  service  was  performed  b 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  who  were  divided  in  thei 
interest  and  affections;  some  of  their  independen 
chiefs  being  enlisted  in  the  party  of  Sapor,  whils 
others  had  engaged  their  doubtful  fidelity  to  th 
emperor.  The  more  grave  and  important  operation 
of  the  war  were  conducted  with  equal  vigour;  ani 
the  armies  of  Rome  and  Persia  encountered  eacl 
other  in  nine  bloody  fields,  in  two  of  which  Con 
stantius  himself  comirianded  in  person.  The  even 
of  the  day  was  most  commonly  adverse  to  the  Ro 
mans,  but  in  the  battle  of  Singara,  their  impruden 
valour  had  almost  achieved  a  signal  and  decisive  vie 
tory.  The  stationary  troops  of  Singara  retired  o: 
the  approach  of  Sapor,  who  passed  the  Tigris  ove 
three  bridges,  and  occupied  near  the  village  of  Hille 
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CHAP,  an  advantageous  camp,  which,  by  the  labour  of  his 
numerous  pioneers,  he  surrounded  in  one  day  with 
a  deep  ditch,  and  a  lofty  rampart.  His  formidable 
host,  when  it  was  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle, 
covered  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  adjacent  heights, 
and  the  whole  extent  of  a  plain  of  above  twelve  miles, 
which  separated  the  two  armies.  Both  were  alike 
impatient  to  engage ;  but  the  Barbarians,  after  a 
slight  resistance,  fled  in  disorder ;  unable  to  resist, 
or  desirous  to  weary,  the  strength  of  the  heavy 
legions,  who,  fainting  with  heat  and  thirst,  pursued 
them  across  the  plain,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  line  of 
cavalry,  clothed  in  complete  armour,  which  had  been 
posted  before  the  gates  of  the  camp  to  protect  their 
retreat.  Constantius,  who  was  hurried  along  in  the 
pursuit,  attempted,  without  effect,  to  restrain  the 
ardour  of  his  troops,  by  representing  to  them  the 
dangers  of  the  approaching  night,  and  the  certainty 
of  completing  their  success  with  the  return  of  day. 
As  they  depended  much  more  on  their  own  valour 
than  on  the  experience  or  the  abilities  of  their  chief, 
they  silenced  by  their  clamours  his  timid  remon- 
strances; and  rushing  with  fury  to  the  charge,  filled 
up  the  ditch,  broke  down  the  rampart,  and  dispersed 
themselves  through  the  tents  to  recruit  their  ex- 
hausted strength,  and  to  enjoy  the  rich  harvest  of 
their  labours.  But  the  prudent  Sapor  had  watched 
the  moment  of  victory.  His  anny,  of  which  the 
greater  part,  securely  posted  on  the  heights,  had 
been  spectators  of  the  action,  advanced  in  silence, 
and  under  tlie  shadow  of  the  night;  and  his  Persian 
archers,  guided  by  the  illumination  of  the  camp, 
poured  a  shower  of  arrows  on  a  disarmed  and  licen- 
tious crowd.  The  sincerity  of  history  *  declares  that 
the  Romans  were  vanquished  with  a  dreadful  slaugh- 
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ter,  and  that  the  fljring  remnant  of  thq  legions  wa 
exposed  to  the  most  intolerable  hardships.  Evei 
the  tenderness  of  panegyric,  confessing  that  the  glor 
of  the  emperor  was  sullied  by  the  disobedience  of  hi 
soldiers,  chooses  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  circumstance 
of  this  melancholy  retreat.  Yet  one  of  those  vent 
orators,  so  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Constantius,  relate 
with  amazing  coolness  an  act  of  such  incredibl 
cruelty,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  posterity,  must  im 
print  a  far  deeper  stain  on  the  honour  of  the  Imperia 
name.  The  son  of  Sapor,  the  heir  of  his  crown,  ha( 
been  made  a  captive  in  the  Persian  camp.  The  un 
happy  youth,  who  might  have  excited  the  compassio 
of  the  most  savage  enemy,  was  scourged,  tortured 
and  publicly  executed  by  the  inhuman  Romans  *. 

Whatever  advantages  might  attend  the  arms  c 
Sapor  in  the  field,  though  nine  repeated  victorie 
diffused  among  the  nations  the  fame  of  his  valou 
and  conduct,  he  could  not  hope  to  succeed  in  th 
execution  of  his  designs,  while  the  fortified  towns  c 
Mesopotamia,  and,  above  all,  the  strong  and  ancier 
city  of  Nisibis,  remained  in  the  possession  of  tl 
Romans.  In  the  space  of  twelve  years,  Nisibis,  whic 
since  the  time  of  LucuUus  had  been  deservedl 
esteemed  the  bulwark  of  the  east,  sustained  three  mc 
morable  sieges  against  the  power  of  Sapor ;  and  tfa 
disappointed  monarch,  after  urging  hi&  attacks  abov 
$ixty,  eighty,  and  a  hundred  days,  was  thrice  n 
pulsed  with  loss  and  ignominy.  This  large  an 
populous  city  was  situate  about  two  daysV  joume 
from  the  Tigris,  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  and  fertil 
plain  at  the  foot  of  mount  Masius.  A  treble  ii 
closure  of  brick  walls  was  defended  by  a  deep  ditch 
and  the  intrepid  assistance  of  Count  Laicilianus,  an 
hk  garrison,  was  seconded  by  the  desperate  courag 

*  libaniufi,  Orat.  ui.  p.  133.  with  Julian.    Orat.  i  p.  24.  and  Spatihein 
Commoitaiy,  p.  179. 
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CHAP,    of  thepeople.     Thecitizens  of  Nisibis  were  animated 
'      by  the  exhortations  of  their  bishop,   inured  to  arms 
by  the  presence  of  danger,  and  convinced  of  the  in- 
tentions of  Sapor  to  plant  a  Persian  colony  in  their 
room,   and  to  lead  them  away  into  distant  and  bar- 
barous captivity.     The  event  of  the  two  former  sieges 
elated  their  confidence  and  exasperated  the  haughty 
spirit  of  the  Great  King,  who  advanced  a  third  time 
towards  Nisibis,  at  the  head  of  the  united  forces  of 
Persia  and  India.      The  ordinary  machines  invented 
to  batter  or  undermine  the  walls  were  rendered  in- 
effectual by  the  superior  skill  of  the  Romans ;  and 
many  days  had  vainly  elapsed,  when  Sapor  embraced 
a  resolution,  worthy  of  an  eastern  monarch,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  elements  themselves  were  subject  to 
his  power.     At  the  stated  season  of  the  melting  of 
the  snows  in  Armenia,  the  river  Mygdonius,  which 
divides  the  plain  and  the  city  of  Nisibis,  forms  like 
the  Nile,  an  inundation  over  the  adjacent  country. 
By  the  labour  of  the  Pei'sians,  the  course  of  the  river 
was  stopt  below  the  town,  and  the  waters  were  con- 
fined on  every  side  by  solid  mounds  of  earth.     On 
this  artificial  lake,  a  fleet  of  amied  vessels  filled  with 
soldiers,  and  with  engines  which  discharged  stones  of 
five  hundred  pounds  weight,  advanced  in  order  of 
battle,  and  engaged,  alniost  upon  a  level,  the  troops 
which  defended  the  ramparts.     The  irresistible  force 
of  the  waters  was  alternately  fatal  to  the  contending 
parties,  till  at  length  a  portion  of  the  walls,  unable  to 
sustain  the  accumulated  pressure,  gave  way  at  once, 
and  exposed  an  ample  breach  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.     The  Persians  were  instantly  driven  to  the 
assault,    and  the  fate    of  Nisibis  depended  on  the 
event  of  the  day.     The  heavy-armed  cavalry,  who 
led  the  van  of  a  deep  column,  were  embarrassed  in 
the  mud,   and  great  numbers  were  drowned  in  the 
unseen  holes  which  had  been  filled  by  the  rushing 
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waters.  The  elephants,  made  furious  by  their  wounds,  chap. 
increased  the  disorder,  and  trampled  down  thousands  ^^' 
of  the  Persian  archers.  The  Great  King,  who,  from 
an  exalted  throne,  beheld  the  misfortunes  of  his 
arms,  sounded,  with  reluctant  indignation,  the  signal 
of  the  retreat,  and  suspended  for  some  hours  the  pro- 
secution of  the  attack.  But  the  vigilant  citizens  im- 
proved the  opportunity  of  the  night;  and  the  return 
of  day  discovered  a  new  wall  of  six  feet  in  height, 
rising  every  moment  to  fill  up  the  interval  of  the 
breach.  Notwithstanding  the  disappointment  of  his 
hopes,  and  the  loss  of  more  than  twenty  thousand 
men.  Sapor  still  pressed  the  reduction  of  Nisibis,  with 
an  obstinate  firmness,  which  could  have  yielded  only 
to  the  necessity  of  defending  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Persia  against  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  Massagets. 
Alarmed  by  this  intelligence,  he  hastily  relinquished 
the  siege,  and  marched  with  rapid  diligence  from  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  to  those  of  the  Oxus.  The  dan- 
ger and  difficulties  of  the  Scytliian  war  engaged  him 
soon  afterwards  to  conclude,  or  at  least  to  observe,  a 
truce  with  the  Roman  emperor,  which  was  equally 
grateful  to  both  princes  ;  as  Constantius  himself, 
after  the  deaths  of  his  two  brothers,  was  involved,  by 
the  revolutions  of  the  west,  in  a  civil  contest,  which 
required  and  seemed  to  exceed  the  most  vigorous 
exertion  of  his  undivided  strength. 

After  the  partition  of  the  empire,  three  years  had  civU  war, 
scarcely  elapsed  before  the  sons  of  Constantine  seemed  ^n^J 


impatient  to  convince  mankind  that  they  were  i 
capable  of  contenting  themselves  with  the  dominions 
which  they  were  unqualified  to  govern.     The  eldest 
I  of  those  princes  soon  complained,   that  he  was  de- 
frauded of  his  just  proportion  of  the  spoils  of  their 
I  murdered  kinsmen  ;  and  though  lie  might  yield  to  the 
L  fiuperior  guilt  and  merit  of  Constantius,  he  exacted 
f  from  Constans  the  cession  of  the  African  provinces, 
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CHAP,    as  an  equivalent  for  the  rich  countries  of  Macedonia 

, ,  ^'  and  Greece,  which  his  brother  had  acquired  by  the 
death  of  Dalmatius.  The  want  of  sincerity,  which 
Constantine  experienced  in  a  tedious  and  fruitless 
negotiation,  exasperated  the  fierceness  of  his  temper  j 
and  he  eagerly  listened  to  those  favourites,  who  sug^ 
gested  to  him  that  his  lionour,  as  well  as  his  interest, 
was  concerned  in  the  prosecution  of  the  quarrel.  At 
the  head  of  a  tumultuary  band,  suited  for  rapine 
rather  than  for  conquest,  he  suddenly  broke  into  the 
dominions  of  Constaiis,  by  the  way  of  the  Julian 
Alps,  and  the  country  round  Aquileia  felt  the  first 
effects  of  hia  resentment.  The  measures  of  Constans^ 
who  then  resided  in  Dacia,  were  directed  with  more 
prudence  and  ability.  On  the  news  of  his  brother's 
invasion,  he  detached  a  select  and  disciplined  body 
of  his  lUyrian  troops,  proposing  to  follow  them  in 
person,  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces.  But  the 
conduct  of  his  lieutenants  soon  terminated  the  un- 
natural contest.  By  the  artful  appearances  of  flight, 
Constantine  was  betrayed  into  an  ambuscade,  which 
had  been  concealed  in  a  wood,  where  the  rash  youth, 
with  a  few  attendants,  was  surprised,  surrounded,  and 
slain.  His  body,  after  it  had  been  found  in  the  ob< 
scure  stream  of  the  Alsa,  obtained  the  honours  of  an 
Imperial  sepulchre ;  but  his  provinces  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  the  conqueror,  who,  refusing  to 
admit  his  elder  brother  Constantius  to  any  share  in 
these  new  acquisitions,  maintained  the  undisputed 
possession  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

Munier  of        "The  fatc  of  Constans  himself  was  delayed  about 

A.n.  350.  ten  years  longer,  and  the  revenge  of  his  brother's 

*  '""''■    death  was  reserved  for  the  more  ignoble  hand  of  a 

domestic  traitor.     Tlie  pernicious  tendency  of  the 

system  introduced  by  Constantine  was  displayed  in 

the  feeble  administration  of  his  sons  ;  who,  by  tiieir 
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vices  and  weakness,  soon  lost  the  esteem  and  affec-  chap. 
tions  of  their  people.  The  pride  assumed  by  Con-  ^^' 
stans,  from  the  unmerited  success  of  his  arms,  was 
rendered  more  contemptible  by  his  want  of  abilities 
and  application.  His  fond  partiality  towards  some 
German  captives,  distinguished  only  by  the  charms 
of  youth,  was  an  object  of  scandal  to  the  people  ;  and 
Magnentius,  an  ambitious  soldier,  who  was  himself 
of  Barbarian  extraction,  was  encouraged  by  the  pub- 
lic discontent  to  assert  the  honour  of  the  Roman 
name.  The  chosen  bands  of  Jovians  and  Herculians, 
who  acknowledged  Magnentius  as  their  leader,  main- 
tained the  most  respectable  and  important  station  in 
the  Imperial  camp.  The  friendship  of  Mareellinus, 
count  of  the  sacred  largesses,  supplied  with  a  liberal 
hand  the  means  of  seduction.  The  soldiers  were 
convinced  by  the  most  specious  arguments,  that  the 
republic  summoned  them  to  break  the  bonds  of 
hereditary  servitude  ;  and,  by  the  choice  of  an  active 
and  vigilant  prince,  to  reward  the  same  virtues  which 
had  raised  the  ancestors  of  the  degenerate  Constans 
from  a  private  condition  to  the  throne  of  the  world. 
As  soon  as  the  conspiracy  was  ripe  for  execution, 
Mareellinus,  under  the  pretence  of  celebrating  his 
son's  birth-day,  gave  a  splendid  entertainment  to  the 
illustrious  and  honourable  persons  of  the  court  of 
Gaul,  which  then  resided  in  the  city  of  Autun.  The 
intemperance  of  the  feast  was  artfully  protracted  till 
tt  very  late  hour  of  the  night  j  and  the  unsuspecting 
■Quests  were  tempted  to  indulge  themselves  in  a  dan- 
gerous and  guilty  freedom  of  conversation.  On  a 
.«1iddeD  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  Magnentius, 
Mho  had  retired  for  a  few  moments,  retm-ned  into 
<lie  apartment,  invested  with  the  diadem  and  purple. 
The  conspirators  instantly  saluted  him  with  the  titles 
of  Augustus  and  Emperor.  Tlie  surprise,  the  tenor, 
the  intoxication,  the  ambitions  hopes,  and  the  mutual 
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ignorance  of  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  prompted  them 
to  join  their  voices  to  the  general  acclamation.  The 
guards  hastened  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity ;  the 
gates  of  the  town  were  shut ;  and  before  the  dawn  of 
day,  Magnentius  became  master  of  the  troops  and 
treasure  of  the  palace  and  city  of  Autun.  By  liis 
secrecy  and  diligence  he  entertained  some  hopes  of 
sui-prislng  the  person  of  Constans,  who  was  pursuing 
in  the  adjacent  forest  his  favourite  amusement  of 
hunting,  or  perhaps  some  pleasures  of  a  more  priyate 
and  criminal  nature.  The  rapid  progress  of  fame  ^ 
allowed  him,  however,  an  instant  for  flight,  though' 
the  desertion  of  his  soldiers  and  subjects  deprived  him 
of  the  power  of  resistance.  Before  he  could  reach  s 
sea-port  in  Spain,  where  he  intended  to  embark,  he' 
was  overtaken  near  Helena,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyre-- 
nees,  by  a  party  of  light  cavalry,  whose  chief,  regard- 
less of  the  sanctity  of  a  temple,  executed  his  commis- 
sion by  the  murder  of  the  son  of  Constantine  *. 
"  As  soon  as  the  death  of  Constans  had  decided  this^ 
1  easy  but  important  revolution,  the  example  of  the. 
'_  court  of  Autun  was  imitated  by  the  provinces  of  the- 
west.  The  authority  of  Magnentius  was  acknow- 
ledged through  the  whole  extent  of  the  two  great, 
praefectures  of  Gaul  and  Italy ;  and  the  usurper 
prepared,  by  every  act  of  oppression,  to  collect  a; 
treasure,  which  might  discharge  the  obligation  of  an 
immense  donative,  and  supply  the  expenses  of  a  civil 
war.  The  martial  countries  of  Illyricum,  from  the 
Danube  to  the  extremity  of  Greece,  had  long  obeyed 
the  government  of  Vetranio,  an  aged  general,  belovedi 
for  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  who  had  ac- 
quired some  reputation  hy  his  experience  and  seiTices 
in  war.  Attached  by  habit,  by  duty,  and  by  grati- 
tude, to  the  house  of  Constantine,  he  immediately 

•  Zosimiis,  1.  ii.  p.   lin,  I20.      ZniiHraa,   lom.  ii.  L  xiii.  p.  13.  and  iheAb- 
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gave  the  strongest  assurances  to  the  only  surviving 
son  of  his  late  master,  that  he  would  expose,  with 
unshaken  fidelity,  his  person  and  his  troops,  to  inflici 
a  just  revenge  on  the  traitors  of  Gaul.  But  the  le- 
gions of  Vetranio  were  seduced  rather  than  provoked 
by  the  example  of  rebellion ;  their  leader  soon  be- 
trayed a  want  of  finnness,  or  a  want  of  sincerity ;  and 
his  ambition  derived  a  specious  pretence  from  the 
approbation  of  the  princess  Constantina.  That  cruel 
and  aspiring  woman,  who  had  obtained  from  the  great 
Constantine  her  father  the  rank  of  Augusta^  placed 
the  diadem  with  her  own  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
lUyrian  general ;  and  seemed  to  expect  from  his  vic- 
tory the  accomplishment  of  those  unbounded  hopes, 
of  which  she  had  been  disappointed  by  the  death  of 
her  husband  Hannibalianus.  Perhaps  it  was  without 
the  consent  of  Constantina,  that  the  new  emperor 
formed  a  necessary,  though  dishonourable,  alliance 
with  the  usurper  of  the  west,  whose  purple  was  so 
recently  stained  with  her  brother's  blood. 

The  intelligence  of  these  important  events,  which 
so  deeply  affected  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  Im- 
perial house,  recalled  the  arms  of  Constantius  from 
the  inglorious  prosecution  of  the  Persian  war.  He 
recommended  the  care  of  the  east  to  his  lieutenants, 
and  afterwards  to  his  cousin  Gallus,  whom  he  raised 
from  a  prison  to  a  throne ;  and  marched  towards 
Europe,  with  a  mind  agitated  by  the  conflict  of  hope 
and  fear,  of  grief  and  indigna^tion.  On  his  arrival  at 
Heraclea  in  Thrace,  the  emperor  gave  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Magnentius  and  Vetranio.  The  fii'st 
author  of  the  conspiracy,  Marcellinus,  who  in  some 
measure  had  bestowed  the  purple  on  his  new  master, 
boldly  accepted  this  dangerous  commission  :  and  his 
three  colleagues  were  selected  from  the  illustrious 
personages  of  the  state  and  army.     These  deputies 
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were  instructed  to  soothe  the  resentment,  and  to 
alarm  the  fears,  of  Constantius.  They  were  em-, 
powered  to  o£Fer  him  the  friendship  and  alliance  of 
the  western  princes,  to  cement  their  union  by  a  doa- 
ble marriage ;  of  Constantius  with  the  daughter  of 
Magnentius,  and  of  Magnentius  himself  with  the 
ambitious  Constantina ;  and  to  acknowledge  in  the 
treaty  the  pre-eminence  of  rank,  which  might  justly 
be  claimed  by  the  emperor  of  the  east.  Should  pride 
and  mistaken  piety  urge  him  to  refuse  these  equitable 
conditions,  the  ambassadors  were  ordered  to  expatiate 
on  the  inevitable  ruin  which  must  attend  liis  rashness, 
if  he  ventured  to  provoke  the  sovereigns  of  the  west 
to  exert  their  superior  strength  ;  and  to  employ 
against  him  that  valour,  those  abilities,  and  those 
legions,  to  which  the  house  of  Constantine  had  been 
indebted  for  so  many  triumphs.  Such  propositions 
and  such  arguments  appeared  to  deseiTC  the  most 
serious  attention  ;  the  answer  of  Constantius  was  de- 
ferred till  the  next  day;  and  as  he  had  reflected  on 
the  importance  of  justifying  a  civil  war  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people,  he  thus  addressed  his  council,  who, 
listened  with  real  or  affected  credulity :  "  X^ast, 
"  night,"  said  he,  "  after  I  retired  to  rest,  the  shada 
"  of  the  great  Constantine,  embracing  the  corpse  of 
"  my  murdered  brother,  rose  before  my  eyes  j  his 
"  well-known  voice  awakened  me  to  revenge,  forbad 
"  me  to  despair  of  the  republic,  and  assured  me  of 
"  the  success  and  immortal  glory  which  would  crown. 
"  the  justice  of  ray  arms."  The  authority  of  such  q 
vision,  or  rather  of  the  prince  who  alleged  it,  silenced, 
every  doubt,  and  excluded  all  negotiation.  Tha 
ignominious  terms  of  peace  were  rejected  with  dis.n 
dain.  One  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  tyrant  was  dis-* 
missed  with  the  haughty  answer  of  Constantius  j  hi^ 
colleagues,  as  unworthy  of  the  privileges  of  the  law. 
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of  nations,  were  put  in  irons ;  and  the  conteQcIliia 
powers  prepared  to  wage  an  implacable  war  *. 

Such  was  the  conduct,  and  such  perhaps  was  thJ 
duty,  of  the  brother  of  Constans  towards  the  perf 
fidious  usurper  of  Gaul.     The  situation  oiid  charactel 
of  Vetranio  admitted  of  milder  measures  ;  and  thJ 
policy  of  the  eastern  emperor  was  directed  to  dismiitil 
his  anti^nist,  and  to  separate  the  forces  of  Illyricuii 
from  the  cause  of  rebellion.     It  was  an  easy  task  tJ 
deceive  the  frankness  and  simplicity  of  Vetranio,  whol 
fluctuating  some  time  between  the-  opposite  views 
honour  and  interest,  displayed  to  the  world  the  i 
sincerity  of  his  temper,  and  was  insensibly  engagecl 
in  the  snares  of  an  artful  negotiation.     Constantiu  J 
acknowledged  him  aa  a  legitimate  and  equal  colleagu< 
in  the  empire,  on  condition  that  he  would  rcnouncJ 
hiE  disgraceful  alliance  with  Magnentius,  and  appoiiil 
a  place  of  interview  on  the  frontiers  of  their  respectivJ 
provinces  ;  where  they  might  pledge  their  friendsIiiJ 
by  mutual  vows  of  fidelity,  and  regulate  by  commoil 
consent  the  future  operations  of  the  civil  war. 
consequence  of  this  agreement,  Vetranio  advanced  tJ 
the  city  of  Sardica,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousana 
horse,  and  of  a  more  numerous  body  of  infantiy ; 
power  so  far  superior  to  the  forces  of  ConstantiusJ 
that  the  lUyrian  emperor  appeared  to  command  tliJ 
life  and  fortunes  of  his  rival,  who,  depending  on  thJ 
Buccesa  of  his  private  negotiations,  had  seduced  thJ 
troops,  and    undermined  the    throne,   of  Vetraniol 
The  chiefs,  who  had  secretly  embraced  the  party  ol 
Constantius,  prepared  in  his  favour  a  public  spectacle, 
calculated  to  discover  and  inflame  the  passions 
the  multitude.     The  united  armies  were  commandeil 
to  assemble  in  a  laj^  plain  near  the  city.     In  thq 
centre,  according  to  the  rules  of  ancient  discipline, 
military  tribunal,  or  rather  scaffold,  was  erected,  fro 

*  BMp«tCtllitP«tricMn,  iDtheEioBiptaLegMioDuin.  p.  27. 
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CHAP,  whence  the  emperors  were  accustomed,  on  solemn 
'  and  important  occasions,  to  harangue  the  troops. 
The  well-ordered  ranks  of  Romans  and  Barbarians, 
with  drawn  swords,  or  with  erected  spears,  the 
squadrons  ofcavaliy,  and  the  cohorts  of  infantry, 
distinguished  by  the  variety  of  their  arms  and  ensigns, 
formed  an  immense  circle  round  the  tribunal ;  and 
the  attentive  silence  which  they  preserved  was  some- 
times interrupted  by  loud  bursts  of  clamour  or  of  ap- 
plause. In  the  presence  of  this  formidable  assembly, 
the  two  emperors  were  called  upon  to  explain  the 
situation  of  public  aSairs :  the  precedency  of  rank 
was  yielded  to  the  royal  birth  of  Constantius ;  and 
though  he  was  indifferently  skilled  in  the  arts  of 
rhetoric,  he  acquitted  himself,  under  these  difficult 
circumstances,  with  firmness,  dexterity,  and  elo- 
quence. The  first  part  of  his  oration  seemed  to  be 
pointed  only  against  the  tyrant  of  Gaul ;  but  while 
he  tragically  lamented  the  cruel  murder  of  Constans, 
he  insinuated,  that  none,  except  a  brother,  could  claim 
a  right  to  the  succession  of  his  brother.  He  dis- 
played, with  some  complacency,  the  glories  of  his  Im- 
perial race ;  and  recalled  to  the  memory  of  the 
troops,  the  valour,  the  triumphs,  the  liberality  of  the 
great  Constantine,  to  whose  sons  they  had  engaged 
their  allegiance  by  an  oath  of  fidelity,  which  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  most  favoured  servants  had  tempted 
them  to  violate.  The  officers,  who  surrounded  the 
tribunal,  and  were  instructed  to  act  their  parts  in  thla 
extraordinary  scene,  confessed  the  irresistible  power 
of  reason  and  eloquence,  by  saluting  the  emperor 
Constantius  as  their  lawful  sovereign.  The  contagion 
of  loyalty  and  repentance  was  communicated  from 
rank  to  rank  ;  till  the  plain  of  Sardica  resounded 
with  the  universal  acclamation  of  "  Away  with  these 
"  upstart  usurpers  !  Long  life  and  victory  to  the  son 
"  of  Constantine  !     Under  his  banners  alone  we  will 
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"  fight  and  conquer."  The  shout  of  thousands,  their  chap. 
menacing  gestures,  the  fierce  clashing  of  their  arms,  ^^' 
astonished  and  subdued  the  courage  of  Vetranio,  who 
stood,  amidst  the  defection  of  his  followers,  in  anxious 
and  silent  suspense.  Instead  of  embracing  the  last 
refuge  of  generous  despair,  he  tamely  submitted  to 
his  fate ;  and  taking  the  diadem  from  his  head,  in 
the  view  of  both  armies,  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  his  conqueror.  Constantius  used  his  victory  with 
prudence  and  moderation ;  and  raising  from  the 
ground  the  aged  suppliant,  whom  he  affected  to  style 
by  the  endearing  name  of  Father,  he  gave  him  his 
hand  to  descend  from  the  throne.  The  city  of  Prusa 
was  assigned  for  the  exile  or  retirement  of  the  ab- 
dicated monarch,  who  lived  six  years  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  ease  and  affluence.  He  often  expressed  his 
grateful  sense  of  the  goodness  of  Constantius,  and, 
with  a  very  amiable  simplicity,  advised  his  benefactor 
to  resign  the  sceptre  of  the  world,  and  to  seek  for 
content  (where  alone  it  could  be  found)  in  the 
peaceful  obscurity  of  a  private  condition. 

The  behaviour  of  Constantius  on  this  memorable  MaitEa  war 

occasion  was  celebrated  with  some  appearance  of  jus-  M^eniius, 

tice  ;  and  his  courtiers  compared  the  studied  orations  ^  ^'  ^^'' 

which  a  Pericles  or  a  Demosthenes  addressed  to  the 

populace  of  Athens,  with  the  victorious  eloquence 

which  had  persuaded  an  armed  multitude  to  desert 

and  depose  the  object  of  their  partial  choice.     The 

approaching  contest  with  Magnentius  was  of  a  more 

serious  and  bloody  kind.     The  tyrant  advanced  by 

L      rapid  marches  to  encounter  Constantius,  at  the  head 

H      of  a  numerous  army,  composed  of  Gauls  and  Spa- 

H      niards,  of  Franks  and  Saxons ;  of  those  provincials 

B      who  supplied  the  strength  of  the  legions,  and  of  those 

^K      barbarians  who  were  dreaded  as  the  most  formidable 

H      enemies  of  the  republic.     The  fertile  plains  of  the 

H      Lower  Pannonia,  between  the  Drave,  tlie  Save,  an** 

Hi 
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CHAP,  the  Danube,  presented  a  spacious  theatre ;  and  the 
^^-  operations  of  the  civil  war  were  protracted  during  the 
summer  months  by  the  skill  or  timidity  of  the  com- 
batants. Constantius  had  declared  his  intention  of 
deciding  the  quarrel  in  the  fields  of  Cibalis,  a  name 
that  would  animate  his  troops  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  victory  which,  on  the  same  auspicious  ground, 
had  been  obtained  by  the  anns  of  his  father  Con- 
stantine.  Yet  by  the  impregnable  fortifications  with 
which  the  emperor  encompassed  his  camp,  he  ap- 
peared to  decline,  rather  than  to  invite,  a  general 
engagement.  It  was  the  object  of  Magnentiua  to 
tempt  or  to  compel  his  adversary  to  relinquish  this 
advantageous  position ;  and  he  employed,  with  that 
view,  the  various  marches,  evolutions,  and  stratagems, 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  could  suggest 
to  an  experienced  officer.  He  carried  by  assault  the 
important  town  of  Siscia ;  made  an  attack  on  the 
city  of  Sirmium,  which  lay  in  the  rear  of  the  Imperial 
camp  J  attempted  to  force  a  passage  over  the  Save 
into  the  eastern  provinces  of  Illyricum  ;  and  cut  in 
pieces  a  numerous  detachment,  which  he  had  allured 
into  the  narrow  passes  of  Adarne.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer,  tlie  tyrant  of  Gaul 
showed  himself  master  of  the  field.  The  troops  of 
Constantius  were  harassed  and  dispirited ;  his  re- 
putation declined  in  the  eye  of  the  world  ;  and  his 
pride  condescended  to  solicit  a  treaty  of  peace,  wliich 
would  have  resigned  to  the  assassin  of  Constans  the 
sovereignty  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps.  These 
offers  were  enforced  by  the  eloquence  of  Philip  the 
Imperial  ambassador  ;  and  the  council  as  well  as  the 
army  of  Magnentius  were  disposed  to  accept  them. 
But  the  haughty  usurper,  careless  of  the  remon- 
strances of  his  friends,  gave  orders  that  Philip  should 
be  detained  as  a  captive,  or  at  least  as  a  hostage ; 
while  he  despatched  an  officer  to  reproach  Constantius 
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with  the  weakness  of  his  reign,  and  to  insult  him  chap. 
by  the  promise  of  a  pardon,  if  he  would  instantly 
abdicate  the  purple.  "  That  he  should  confide  in 
"  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  the  protection  of  an 
"  avenging  Deity,"  was  the  only  answer  which  honoju: 
permitted  the  emperor  to  return.  But  he  was  so 
sensible  of  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  that  lie  no 
longer  dared  to  retaliate  the  indignity  which  had 
been  offered  to  his  representative.  The  negotiation 
of  Philip  was  not,  however,  ineffectual,  since  he  de- 
termined Sylvanus  the  Frank,  a  general  of  merit 
and  reputation,  to  desert  with  a  considerable  body 
of  cavalry,  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Mursa. 

The  city  of  Mursa,  or  Essek,  celebrated  in  mo-  Battle  of 
dem  times  for  a  bridge  of  boats  five  miles  in  length,  A^n'asi. 
over  the  river  Drave,  and  the  adjacent  morasses  *,  ^''P'-  ^^■ 
has  been  always  considered  as  a  place  of  importance 
in  the  wars  of  Hungary.  Magnentius  directing  his 
march  towards  Mursa,  set  fire  to  the  gates,  and,  by 
a  sudden  assault,  had  almost  scaled  the  walls  of  the 
town.  The  vigilance  of  the  garrison  extinguished 
the  flames  ;  the  approach  of  Constantius  left  him  no 
time  to  continue  the  operations  of  the  siege ;  and 
the  emperor  soon  removed  the  only  obstacle  that 
could  embarrass  his  motions,  by  forcing  a  body  of 
troops  which  had  taken  post  in  an  adjoining  amphi- 
theatre. The  field  of  battle  round  Mursa  was  a 
Baked  and  level  plain :  on  this  ground  the  army  of 
Constantius  formed,  with  the  Drave  on  their  right ; 
while  their  left,  either  from  the  nature  of  their  dis- 
position, or  from  the  superiority  of  their  cavalry, 
extended  far  beyond  the  right  flank  of  Magnentiust. 
The  troops  on  both  sides  remained  under  arms  in, 
anxious  expectation  during  the  greatest  partofthei 

*'  Thii  icmaricable  bridge,  wiacb  ia  flanked  vitli  towers,  antl  snpporteii  on. 
Urge  wooden  piles,  hue  constrocted,  A.  D.  IbBB,  by  Sultiui  Sulimsn,  u  IkdE. 
lale  the  maiai  of  liis  armies  into  Hongtuy.  See  Browne'9  Tmvd),  and  Boj- 
clliDg'g  SjEtem  of.  Oo^rHpti}',  vol.  u.  p.  90. 

-f-  This  position,  and  (he  subsequent  evniutions,  ate  clearly,  though  concisely, 
described  by  Julian,  Orat.  I  p.  36. 
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CHAP,  morning;  and  the  son  of  Constant! ne,  after  ani- 
matiiifT  his  soldiers  by  an  eloquent  speech,  retired 
into  a  church  at  some  distance  from  the  field  of 
battle,  and  eomuiitted  to  his  generals  the  conduct 
of  this  decisive  day*.  They  deserved  his  confidence 
by  the  valour  and  military  skill  which  they  exerted. 
They  wisely  began  the  action  upon  the  left ;  and 
advancing  their  whole  wing  of  cavalry  in  an  oblique 
line,  they  suddenly  wheeled  it  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  enemy,  which  was  unprepared  to  resist  the  im- 
petuosity of  their  charge.  But  the  Romans  of  the 
West  soon  rallied,  by  the  habits  of  discipline ;  and 
the  Barbarians  of  Germany  supported  the  renown  of 
their  national  bravery.  The  engagement  soon  be- 
came general ;  was  maintained  with  various  and 
singular  turns  of  fortune,  and  scarcely  ended  with 
the  darkness  of  the  niglit.  The  signal  victory  which 
Constantius  obtained  is  attributed  to  the  arms  of 
his  cavalry.  His  cuirassiers  are  described  as  so 
many  massy  statues  of  steel,  glittering  with  their 
scaly  armour,  and  breaking  with  their  ponderous 
lances  the  firm  array  of  the  Gallic  legions.  As 
soon  as  the  legions  gave  way,  the  lighter  and  more 
active  squadrons  of  the  second  line  rode  sword 
in  hand  into  the  intervals,  and  completed  the  dis- 
order. In  the  mean  while,  the  huge  bodies  of  the 
Germans  were  exposed  almost  naked  to  the  dex- 
terity of  the  oriental  archers ;  and  whole  troops  of 
those  Barbarians  were  urged  by  anguish  and  despair 
to  precipitate  themselves  into  the  broad  and  rapid 
stream  of  the  Drave.  The  number  of  the  slain  was 
computed  atfifty-fourthousand  men,  and  the  slaughter 
of  the  conquerors  was  more  considerable  than  that  of 
the  vanquished ;  a  circumstance  which  proves  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  contest,  and  justifies  the  observation 
of  an  ancient  writer,  that  the  forces  of  the  empire 
were  consumed  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Mursa, 


*  Sulpiciui  Scvems,  L  11.  p.  4i 
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loss  of  a  veteran  army,  sufficient  to  defend  the  fro 
tiers,  or  to  add  new  triumphs  to  the  glory  of  Ron: 
Notwithstanding  the  invectives  of  a  servile  orate 
there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  the  tyra 
deserted  his  own  standard  in  the  beginning  of  t 
engagement.  He  seems  to  have  displayed  the  virtu 
of  a  general  and  of  a  soldier  till  the  day  was  irrec 
verably  lost,  and  his  camp  in  the  possession  of  t 
enemy.  Magnentius  then  consulted  his  safety,  a: 
throwing  away  the  Imperial  ornaments,  escap 
with  some  difficulty  from  the  pursuit  of  the  lig 
horse,  who  incessantly  followed  his  rapid  flight  frc 
the  banks  of  the  Drave  to  the  foot  of  the  Juli 
Alps. 

The  approach  of  winter  supplied  the  indolence 
Constantius  with  specious  reasons  for  deferring  t 
prosecution  of  the  war  till  the  ensuing  spring.  Ms 
nentius  had  fixed  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Aquile 
and  showed  a  seeming  resolution  to  dispute  the  pa 
age  of  the  mountains  and  morasses  which  fortifi 
the  confines  of  the  Venetian  province.  The  si 
prisal  of  a  castle  in  the  Alps  by  the  secret  march 
the  Imperialists,  could  scarcely  have  determined  h 
to  relinquish  the  possession  of  Italy,  if  the  im 
nations  of  the  people  had  supported  the  cause 
their  tyrant.  But  the  memory  of  the  cruelties  ex 
cised  by  his  ministers,  after  the  unsuccessful  rev 
of  Nepotian,  had  left  a  deep  impression  of  hor 
and  resentment  on  the  minds  of  the  Romans.  Tl 
rash  youth,  the  son  of  the  princess  Eutropia,  and  1 
nephew  of  Constantine,  had  seen  with  indignati 
the  sceptre  of  the  West  usurped  by  a  perfidious  fa 
barian.  Arming  a  desperate  troop  of  slaves  s 
gladiators,  he  overpowered  the  feeble  guard  of  i 
domestic  tranquillity  of  Rome,  received  the  honu 
of  the  senate,  and  assuming  the  title  of  August 
precariously  reigned  during  a  tumult  of  twenty-ei| 
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CHAP.  days.  The  march  of  some  regular  forces  put  an  end 
■  ^^'  to  his  ambitious  hopes :  the  rebellion  was  extinguished 
in  the  blood  of  Nepotian,  of  his  mother  Eutropia, 
and  of  his  adherents ;  and  the  proscription  was  ex- 
tended to  all  who  had  contracted  a  fatal  alliance  with 
the  name  and  family  of  Constantine.  But  as  soon 
as  Constantius,  after  the  battle  of  Mursa,  became 
master  of  the  sea-coast  of  Dalmatia,  a  band  of  noble 
exiles,  who  had  ventured  to  equip  a  fleet  in  some 
harbour  of  the  Hadriatic,  sought  protection  and  re- 
venge in  his  victorious  camp.  By  their  secret  in- 
telligence with  their  countrymen,  Rome  and  the 
Italian  cities  were  persuaded  to  display  the  banners  of 
Constantius  on  their  walls.  The  grateful  veterans, 
enriched  by  the  liberality  of  the  father,  signalized 
their  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  the  son.  The  cavalry, 
the  legions,  and  the  auxiliaries  of  Italy,  renewed 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  Constantius ;  and  the 
usurper,  alarmed  by  the  general  desertion,  was  com- 
pelled, with  the  remains  of  his  faithful  troops,  to 
retire  beyond  the  Alps  into  the  provinces  of  Gaul. 
The  detachments,  however,  which  were  ordered 
either  to  press  or  to  intercept  the  flight  of  Mag- 
nentius,  conducted  themselves  with  the  usual  im- 
prudence of  success ;  and  allowed  him,  in  the  plains 
of  Pavia,  an  opportunity  of  turning  on  his  pursuers, 
and  of  gratifying  his  despair  by  the  carnage  of  an 
useless  victory. 
Last  defeat  Tlic  pridc  of  MagDontius  was  reduced,  by  re- 
^rih™-  peated  misfortunes,  to  sue,  and  to  sue  in  vain,  for 
a"d"353.  pf'^ce.  He  first  despatched  a  senator,  in  whose  abili- 
Augustio.  ties  he  confided,  and  afterwards  several  bishops, 
whose  holy  character  might  obtain  a  more  favourable 
audience,  with  the  offer  of  resigning  the  purple,  and 
the  promise  of  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
the  service  of  the  emperor.  But  Constantius,  though 
he  granted  fair  terms  of  pardon  and  reconciliation  to 
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aU  who  abandoned  the  standard  of  rebellion,  avowed    chap. 
his  inflexible  resolution  to  inflict  a  just  punishment  ' 

on  the  crimes  of  an  assassin,  whom  he  prepared  to 
overwhelm  on  every  side  by  the  effort  of  his  victo- 
rious  arras.  An  Imperial  fleet  acquired  the  easy  pos- 
session of  Africa  and  Spain,  confirmed  the  wavering 
faith  of  the  Moorish  nations,  and  landed  a  con- 
siderable force,  which  passed  the  Pyrenees,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  Lyons,  the  last  and  fatal  station  of 
Magnentius.  Tiie  temper  of  the  tyrant,  which  was 
never  inclined  to  clemency,  was  urged  by  distress  to 
exercise  every  act  of  oppression  which  could  extort 
an  immediate  supply  from  the  cities  of  Gaul.  Their 
patience  was  at  length  exhausted ;  and  Treves,  the 
seat  of  PrEEtorian  government,  gave  the  signal  of 
revolt,  by  shutting  her  gates  against  Decentius,  who 
had  been  raised  by  his  brother  to  the  rank  either  of 
Caisar  or  of  Augustus*.  From  Treves,  Decentius 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Sens,  where  he  was  soon 
surrounded  by  an  army  of  Germans,  whom  the  per- 
nicious arts  of  Constantius  had  introduced  into  the 
civil  dissensions  of  Rome.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Imperial  troops  forced  the  passages  of  the  Cottian 
Alps,  and  in  the  bloody  combat  of  Mount  Selcucus 
irrevocably  fixed  the  title  of  rebels  on  the  party  of 
Magnentius.  He  was  unable  to  bring  another  army 
into  the  field ;  the  fidelity  of  his  guards  was  cor- 
rupted ;  and  when  he  appeared  in  public  to  animate 
them  by  his  exhortations,  he  was  saluted  with  an 
unanimous  shout  of  "  Long  live  the  emperor  Con- 
"_8tantius  !"  The  tyrant,  who  perceived  that  they 
were  preparing  to  deserve  pardon  and  rewards  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  most  obnoxious  criminal,  pre- 
vented their  design  by  falling  on  his  sword  t ;  a 
death  more  easy  and  more  honourable  than  he  could 
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CHAP.  h<pc  ts  ohcia  fiaa  dv  kia^  of  an  ntemy,  vihoK 
^^'  twcBge  wmld  knc  beoi  nloBred  with  the  specious 
prelraec  of  jnbce  aad  fritenul  [Hety.  "The  ex- 
anple  of  ^"TMy  mc  imitated  by  Decentius,  wlio 
■tnogled  luBidf  on  the  new^  of  his  brother's  death. 
ThesotbiCK-  of  the  consptiacj,  Mxrcellinus,  had  long 
ance  dis^ipesred  in  the  battle  of  Mursa,  and  the 
pubhc  tranqoillttj  iras  cfrnfirmed  by  the  execution  of 
the  siiniraig  leaden  of  a  guilty  and  unsuccessful 
faction.  A  severe  inqoisitioo  was  extended  oyer  all 
nho,  either  from  choice  or  ^m  compulsion,  had 
been  inTolved  in  the  cause  of  rebellion.  Paul,  sur- 
named  Catena,  frxHU  his  superior  skill  in  the  judictid 
exercise  of  tyranny,  was  sent  to  explore  the  latent 
remains  of  the  conspiacy  in  the  remote  province  of 
Britain.  The  honest  indignation  expressed  by  Mar- 
tin, vice  praefect  of  the  island,  was  interpreted  as  an 
eridence  of  his  own  guilt ;  and  the  governor  was 
urged  to  the  necessity  of  turning  against  his  breast 
the  sword  with  which  he  had  been  provoked  to  wound 
the  Imperial  minister.  The  most  innocent  subjects 
of  the  West  were  exposed  to  exile  and  confiscation, 
to  death  and  torture ;  and  as  the  timid  are  always 
cruel,  the  mind  of  Constantius  was  inaccessible  to 
mercy  •. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Constantitts  sole  Emperor, — Elevation  cmd  Death  of  G alius. 
—  Danger  and  Elevation  of  Julian.  —  Sarmatian  and 
Persian  Wars*  —  Victories  of  Julian  in  Gaul, 

The  divided  provinces  of  the  empire  were  again 
united  by  the  victory  of  Constantius ;  but  as  that . 
feeble  prince  was  destitute  of  personal  merit,  either  - 
in  peace  or  war ;  as  he  feared  his  generals,  and  dis- 
trusted his  ministers ;  the  triumph  of  his  arms  served 
only  to  establish  the  reign  of  the  eunuchs  over  the 
Roman  world.  Those  unhappy  beings,  the  ancient 
production  of  Oriental  jealousy  and  despotism,  were 
introduced  into  Greece  and  Rome  by  the  contagion 
of  Asiatic  luxury.  Their  progress  was  rapid ;  and 
the  eunuchs,  who  in  the  time  of  Augustus  had  been 
abhorred,  as  the  monstrous  retinue  of  an  Egyptian 
queen,  were  gradually  admitted  into  the  families  of 
matrons,  of  senators,  and  of  the  emperors  themselves. 
Restrained  by  the  severe  edicts  of  Domitian  and 
Nerva,  cherished  by  the  pride  of  Diocletian,  reduced 
to  an  humble  station  by  the  prudence  of  Constantine, 
they  multiplied  in  the  palaCes  of  his  degenerate 
sons,  and  insensibly  acquired  the  knowledge,  and 
at  length  the  direction,  of  the  secret  councils  of 
Constantius.  .  The  aversion  and  contempt  which 
mankind  has  so  uniformly  entertained  for  that  im- 
perfect species  appears  to  have  degraded  their  cha- 
racter, and  to  have  rendered  thiem  almost  as  inca- 
pable  as  they  were  supposed  to  be,  of  conceiving  any 
generous  seutiment,  or  of  performing  any  worthy 
action.  But  the  eunuchs  were  skilled  in  the  arts  of 
flattery  and  intrigue ;  and  they  alternately  governed 
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CHAP,    the  mind  of  Constantius  by  his  fears,  his  indolence, 

'     and  his  vanity.     Whilst  he  viewed  in  a  deceitful 


mirror  the  fair  appearance  of  public  prosperity,  he 
supinely  permitted  tbem  to  intercept  tlie  complaints 
of  the  injured  provinces,  to  accumulate  immense 
treasures  by  the  sale  of  justice  and  of  honours; 
disgrace  the  most  important  dignities,  by  the  pro- 
motion of  those  who  had  purchased  at  their  hands 
the  powers  of  oppression,  and  to  gratify  their  resent- 
ment against  the  few  independent  spirits,  who  arro- 
gantly refused  to  solicit  the  protection  of  slaves.  Of 
these  slaves  the  most  distinguished  was  the  cham- 
berlain EusebJus,  who  ruled  the  monarch  and  th6 
palace  with  such  absolute  sway,  that  Constantius, 
according  to  the  sarcasm  of  an  impartial  historian, 
possessed  some  credit  with  this  haughty  favourite  •. 
By  his  artful  suggestions,  the  emperor  was  persuaded 
to  subscribe  the  condemnation  of  the  unfortunate 
Gallus,  and  to  add  a  new  crime  to  the  long  list  of 
unnatural  murders  which  pollute  the  honour  of  the> 
house  of  Constantine. 

When  the  two  nephews  of  Constantine,  Gidlus 
radJiJiMi.  and  Julian,  were  saved  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers, 
the  former  was  about  twelve,  and  the  latter  about 
six,  years  of  age ;  and,  as  the  eldest  was  thought  to 
be  of  a  sickly  constitution,  they  obtained  with  the 
less  difficulty  a  precarious  and  dependent  life,  from 
the  affected  pity  of  Constantius,  who  was  sensible 
that  the  execution  of  these  helpless  orphans  would 
have  been  esteemed,  by  all  mankind,  an  act  of  the 
most  deliberate  cruelty.  Different  cities  of  Ionia 
and  Bithynia  were  assigned  for  the  places  of  their 
exile  and  education  ;  but,  as  soon  as  their  growing 
years  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  he  judged 
it  more  prudent  to  secure  those  unhappy  youths  in 

'  .fP'"*  1"™"  '"'  ""^  *'■'  "i't^"')  multum  Cooilanliua  potuit.     Ammun. 
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the  strong  castle  of  Macelliini,  near  CaBsaiea.  The  chap. 
treatment  which  they  experienced  during  a  six  years  ^^' 
coafineinont  was  partly  such  as  they  could  hope 
ftoJn  a  careful  guardian,  and  partly  such  as  they 
might  dread  from  a  suspicious  tyrant*.  Their  prison 
was  an  ancient  palSce,  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Cappadocia  ;  the  situatioil  Was  pleasant,  the  building 
stately,  the  inclosure  spacious.  They  pursued  their 
studies,  and  practised  their  exercises,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  most  skilful  masters ;  and  the  numerous 
household  appointed  to  attend,  or  i-ather  to  guard, 
the  nephews  of  Constantino,  was  not  unworthy  of 
the  dignity  of  their  birth.  But  they  could  not  dis- 
guise to  themselves  that  they  were  deprived  of  for- 
tune, of  freedom,  and  of  safety  ;  secluded  Trom  the 
society  of  all  whom  they  could  trust  or  esteem,  and 
condemned  to  pass  their  melancholy  hours  in  thri 
Company  of  slaves,  devoted  to  the  commands  of  a 
tyrant,  who  had  already  injured  them  beyond  the 
hope  of  reconciliation.  At  length,  however,  the 
emergencies  of  the  state  compelled  the  emperor,  or 
hither  his  eunuchs,  to  invest  Gallus,  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  with  the  title  of  Csesar,  and  to  oaiius  do. 
cement  this  political  connexion  by  his  marriage  with  casar 
the  princess  Constantina.     After  a  formal  interview,  d;  ^-  ^^' 

.-11  ■  II  11-     Msn^S. 

In  which  the  two  prmces  mutually  engaged  their 
faith  never  to  undertake  any  thing  to  the  prejudice 
of  each  other,  they  repaired  without  delay  to  their 
respective  stations,  Constantius  continued  his  march 
towards  the  West,  and  Gallus  fixed  his  residence  at 
Antioch,  from  whence,  with  a  delegated  authority, 
he  administered  the  five  great  dioceses  of  the  eastern 
prfiefecture.     In  this  fortunate  change,  the  new  Caesar 

■  The  moat  Buthentic  account  of  (he  education  and  advcnlnrei  of  Julian  is 
contained  in  ihe  epistle  or  manifcslo  which  he  himself  addressed  to  tlie  senate 
and  people  of  Athens.  Libaniug  (Omt.  Farentalis)^  on  die  side  of  tlie  Fa^ni, 
■nd  Socratel  (1.  iii.  c.  1.),  on  that  of  the  Chrisliane,  had  preserved  several  in. 
Icroting  d 
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CHAP,  was  not  unmindful  of  his  brother  Julian,  who-  ob- 
tained  the  honours  of  his  rank,  the  appearances  of 
liberty,  and  tlie  restitution  of  an  ample  patrimony. 
Ctudiy  and  fhe  writcrs  tlie  most  indulgent  to  the  memory  of 
oiOaiiuH.  Gallus,  and  even  Julian  himself,  though  he  wished 
to  cast  a  veil  over  the  frailties  of  his  brother,  are 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  Csesar  was  incapable  of 
reigning.  Transported  from  a  prison  to  a  thronej 
he  possessed  neither  genius  nor  application,  nor  do- 
cility to  compensate  for  the  want  of  knowledge  and 
experience.  A  temper  naturally  morose  and  violent, 
instead  of  being  corrected,  was  soured  by  solitude 
and  adversity  ;  the  remembrance  of  what  he  had  en. 
dured  disposed  him  to  retaliation  rather  than  to 
sympathy  ;  and  the  ungovcrned  sallies  of  his  rage 
were  often  fatal  to  those  who  approached  his  person, 
or  were  subject  to  his  power*.  Constantina,  hia 
wife,  is  described,  not  as  woman,  but  as  one  of  the 
infernal  furies  tormented  with  an  insatiate  thirst  of 
human  blood.  Instead  of  employing  her  influence 
to  insinuate  the  raild  counsels  of  prudence  and  hu^ 
manity,  she  exasperated  the  fierce  passions  of  hex 
husband  ;  and  as  she  retained  the  vanity,  though  sh^ 
had  renounced  the  gentleness  of  her  sex,  a  peail 
necklace  was  esteemed  an  equivalent  price  for  the: 
murder  of  an  innocent  and  virtuous  nobleman.  The 
cruelty  of  Gallus  was  sometimes  displayed  in  the  un- 
dissembled  violence  of  popular  or  military  executions  ^ 
and  was  sometimes  disguised  by  the  abuse  of  lawj 
and  the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings.  The  private 
houses  of  Antioch,  and  the  places  of  public  resoi*t| 
were  besieged  by  spies  and  infonners ;  and  the  Ca!saT 
himself,  concealed  in  a  plebeian  habit,  veiy  frequently 

•  See  Julian  nd  S.  P.  Q.  A.  p.  271.  Je  om.  in  Chron.  Aureliua  Victor,  Eiu 
tropiuB,  X.  H.  I  rfiall  copy  the  words  of  Euliopius,  who  wrote  hia  abridgmem 
about  fifteen  years  after  Ihe  death  of  Oallus,  when  there  waa  no  longer  any  modfl 
either  to  flatter  or  to  depredale  his  character.     "MultbindvilibiiB  gertii  Galln 
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condescended  to  assume  that  odious  character.    Everj 
apartment  of  the  palace  was  adorned  with  the  instru 
ments  of  death  and  torture,  and  a  general  consterna 
tion  was  diffused  through  the  capital  of  Syria.     The 
Prince  of  the  East,  as  if  he  had  been  conscious  hov 
much  he  had  to  fear,  and  how  little  he  deserved  t( 
reign,  selected  for  the  objects  of  his  resentment,  the 
provincials  accused  of  some  imaginary  treason,  and 
his  own  courtiers,  whom  with  more  reason  he  sus- 
pected of  incensing,  by  their  secret  correspondence, 
the  timid  and  suspicious  mind  of  Constantius.     But 
he  forgot  that  he  was  depriving  himself  of  his  only 
support,  the  affection  of  the  people ;  whilst  he  fur- 
nished the  malice  of  his  enemies  with  the  arms  of 
truth,  and  afforded  the  emperor  the  fairest  pretence 
of  exacting  the  forfeit  of  his  purple,  and  of  his  life  *. 
As  long  as  the  civil  war  suspended  the  fate  of  the 
Roman  world,  Constantius  dissembled  his  knowledge 
of  the  weak  and  cruel  administration  to  which  his 
choice  had  subjected  the  East ;  and  the  discovery  of 
some  assassins,  secretly  despatched  to  Antioch  by  the 
tyrant  of  Gaul,  was  employed  to  convince  the  public, 
that  the  emperor  and  the  Caesar  were  united  by  the 
same  interest,  and  pursued  by  the  same  enemies  f. 
But  when  the  victory  was  decided  in  favour  of  Con- 
stantius, his  dependent  colleague  became  less  useful 
and  less  formidable.     Every  circumstance  of  his  con- 
duct was  severely  and  suspiciously  examined,  and  it 
was  privately  resolved,  either  to  deprive  Gallus  of  the 
purple,  or  at  least  to  remove  him  from  the  indolent 
luxury  of  Asia  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a 


*  See  in  Ammianas  (h  xiv.  c.l.  7.)  a  very  ample  detail  of  the  cruelties  of 
Gallus.    His  brother  Julian  (p.  272.)  insinuates,  that  a  secret  conspiracy  had 
been  formed  against  hun;  and  Zosimus  names  (1.  ii.  p.  135.)  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  it ;  a  minister  of  considerable  rank,  and  two  obscure  agents,  who  were 
lemlTed  to  make  their  fortune. 

f  Zoonasy  1.  ziiL  torn.  ii.  p.  17,  18*  The  assassins  had  seduced  a  great  num- 
ber of  legioiiiixies;  but  their  designs  were  discovered  and  revealed  by  an  old 
woman  m  whpw  cottage  they  lodged. 
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German  war.     The  doiitli  of  Theophilus,  consolar  of 
_the  province  of  Syria,  who  in  a  time  of  scarcity  had 
been  massacred  by  tlie  people  of  Antioch,  with  the 
connivance,  and  almost  at  the  instigation,  of  Gallus, 
was  justly  resented,  not  only  as  an  act  of  wanton 
cruelty,   but  as  a  dangerous  Insult  on  the  supreme 
majesty  of  Constantius.     Two  ministers  of  illustrious 
rank,  Domitiau,  the  Oriental  pisefect,  and  Montius, 
qusestor  of  the  palace,  were  empowered  by  a  special 
commission  to  visit  and  reform  the  state  of  the  East. 
They  were  instructed  to  behave  towards  Gallus  with 
moderation  and  respect,  and,  by  tlie  gentlest  arts  o£ 
persuasion,  to  engage  him  to  comply  with  the  iH- 
vitation  of  his  brother  and  coUfcague.     The  rashness 
of  the  prsefect  disappointed  these  prudent  measures, 
and  hastened  his  own  ruin,  as  well;  as  that   of  his. 
enemy.     On  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  Domitiaa  passed 
disdainfully  before  the  gates  of  the  palace,  and  al- 
leging a  slight  pretence  of  indisposition,   continued 
several  days  in  sullen  retirement,  to  prepare  au  in- 
flammatory memorial,  which  he-  transmitted  to  the; 
Imperial  court.     Yielding  at  length  to  the  pressing- 
solicitations  of  Gallus,  the  prsefect  condescended  toi 
take  his  seat  In  council  ;  but  his  first  step  wa$r  tOi 
signify  a  concise  and  haughty  ijiandate,  Iipportiag 
that  the  Ctesar  should  Immfidiately  repair  to  Italy,, 
and  threatening  that  he  himeelf  would  pupish  hja 
delay  or  hesitation,  by  suspending  the  usual  alliw-, 
anco  of  his  household.     The  nephew  and  daughteB- 
of  Constantlne,  who  could  ill  brook  the  insolence  oft 
a  subject,    ex,pressed  their  resentment  by  instanUyi 
delivering  Domitiau  to  the  custody  of  a  guard.     The 
quarrel  still  admitted  of  some  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion.    They  were  rendered  impracticable  by  the  itRp, 
prudent  behaviour  of  Montius,  a  statesman,  wjiqsoj 
art  and  experience  were  frequently,  betrayed'  by-  the 
levity  of  his  disposition.     The  qufgstor,  rjqpj»>!t(;liadt' 
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Gallus-  m  haughty  language,  that  a  prince  who  wa 
seareety  authorized  to  remove  a  municipal  magistratt 
should  presume  to  imprison  a  Praetorian  praefect 
convoked  a  meeting  of  the  civil  and  military  officers 
and  required  them,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign 
to  defend  the  person  and  dignity  of  his  representa 
tives.  By  this  rash  declaration  of  war,  the  impatiem 
temper  of  Gallus  was  provoked  to  embrace  the  most 
desperate  counsels.  He  ordered  his  guards  to  stanc 
to  their  arms,  assembled  the  populace  of  Antioch. 
and  recommended  to  their  zeal  the  care  of  his  safetj 
and  revenge.  His  commands  were  too  fatally  obeyed. 
They  rudely  seized  the  praefect  and  the  quaestor,  and 
tying  their  legs  together  with  ropes,  they  dragged 
them  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  inflicted  a  thou- 
sand insults  and  a  thousand  wounds  on  these  un- 
happy victims^  and  at  last  precipitated  their  mangled 
and  lifeless  bodies  into  the  stream  of  the  Orontes  *. 

Aftei!*  such  a  deed,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
designs  of  Gallus,  it  was  only  in  a  field  of  battle  that 
he  could  assert  his  innocence  with  any  hope  of  success. 
But  the  mind  of  that  prince  was  formed  of  an  equal 
mixture  of  violence  and  weakness*  Instead  of  as- 
suming the  title  of  Augustus,  instead  of  employing 
in  his  defence  the  troops  and  treasures  of  the  East, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  affected 
tranquillity-  of  Constantius,  who,  leaving  him  the  vain 
pageantry  of  a  court,  imperceptibly  recalled  the  vete- 
mn  legions  from  the  provinces  of  Asia.  But  as  it 
stiil  appeared^  dangerous  to  arrest  Gallus  in  his  capi- 
tal) the  slow  and  safer  arts  of  dissimulation  were 
practised  with  success.     The  frequent  and  pressing 

*  loitead  -of  bdag  obliged  to  collect  scattered  and  imparfect  Innts  firom  various 
sources,  we  now  enter  into  l^e  full  stream  of  the  history  of  Ammianus,  and  need 
oidy  Ttia  to  the  stventh  aad  lilxth  diapters  of  his  fourteenth  book.  Philo- 
stonmis,  htweter  (L  iii.  c  28.)^thoug^  partial  to  Gallus,  should  not  be  entirely 

OTBa6olB6d^ 
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CHAP,  epistles  of  Constantius  were  filled  with  professions  of 
'  confidence  and  friendship ;  exhorting  the  Caesar  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  high  station,  to  relieve  his 
colleague  from  a  part  of  the  public  cares,  and  to 
assist  the  West  by  his  presence,  his  counsels,  and  his 
arms.  After  so  many  reciprocal  injuries,  Gallus  had 
reason  to  fear  and  to  distrust.  But  he  had  neglected 
the  opportunities  of  flight  and  of  resistance  ;  he  was 
seduced  by  the  flattering  assurances  of  the  tribune 
Scudilo,  who,  under  the  semblance  of  a  rough  soldier, 
disguised  the  most  artful  insinuation  ;  and  he  de- 
pended on  the  credit  of  his  wife  Constantina,  till  the 
unseasonable  death  of  that  princess  completed  the 
ruin  in  which  he  had  been  involved  by  her  impetuous 


His  disgrace  After  a  long  delay,  the  reluctant  Caesar  set  for- 
A.D.  354.  wards  on  his  journey  to  the  Imperial  court.  From 
December,  ^ntjodj  {q  Hadrianoplc,  lie  traversed  the  wide  extent 
of  his  dominions  with  a  numerous  and  stately  train  ; 
and  as  he  laboured  to  conceal  his  apprehensions  from 
the  world,  and  perhaps  from  himself^  he  entertained 
the  people  of  Constantinople  with  an  exhibition  of 
the  games  of  the  circus.  The  progress  of  the  jour- 
ney might,  however,  have  warned  him  of  the  im- 
pending danger.  In  all  the  principal  cities  he  was 
met  by  ministers  of  confidence,  commissioned  to  seize 
the  offices  of  government,  to  observe  his  motions, 
and  to  prevent  the  hasty  sallies  of  his  despair.  The 
persona  despatched  to  secure  the  provinces  which  he 
left  behind  passed  him  with  cold  salutations,  or 
affected  disdain  ;  and  the  troops,  whose  station  lay 
along  the  public  road,  were  studiously  removed  on  his 
approach,  lest  they  might  be  tempted  to  offer  their 
swords  for  the  service  of  a  civil  war.  After  Gallus 
had  been  permitted  to  repose  himself  a  few  days  at 
Hadrianople,  he  received  a  mandate,  expressed  in  thq 
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most  haughty  and  absolute  style,  that  his  splendid  chap. 
retinue  should  halt  in  that  city,  while  the  Caesar  him-  ^^' 
self,  with  only  ten  post-carriages,  should  hasten  to 
the  Imperial  residence  at  Milan.  In  this  rapid  jour-  , 
ney,  the  profound  respect  which  was  due  to  the 
brother  and  colleague  of  Constantius  was  insensibly 
changed  into  rude  familiarity ;  and  Gallus,  who  dis- 
covered in  the  countenances  of  the  attendants  that 
they  already  considered  themselves  as  his  guards,  and 
might  soon  be  employed  as  his  executioners,  began 
to  accuse  his  fatal  rashness,  and  to  recollect  with  ter- 
ror and  remorse  the  conduct  by  which  he  had  pro- 
voked his  fate.  The  dissimulation  which  had  hitherto 
been  preserved  was  laid  aside  at  Petovio  in  Pannonia. 
He  was  conducted  to  a  palace  in  the  suburbs,  where 
the  general  Barbatio,  with  a  select  band  of  soldiers, 
who  could  neither  be  moved  by  pity,  nor  corrupted 
by  rewards,  expected  the  arrival  of  his  illustrious 
victim.  In  the  close  of  the  evening  he  was  arrested, 
ignominious] y  stripped  of  the  ensigns  of  Caesar,  and 
hurried  away  to  Pola  in  Istria,  a  sequestered  prison 
which  had  been  so  recently  polluted  with  royal  blood. 
The  horror  which  he  felt  was  soon  increased  by  the 
appearance  of  his  implacable  enemy  the  eunuch 
Eusebius,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  notary  and  a 
tribune,  proceeded  to  interrogate  him  concerning  the 
administration  of  the  East.  The  Ciesar  sunk  under 
the  weight  of  shame  and  guilt,  confessed  all  the  cri- 
minal actions,  and  all  the  treasonable  designs  with 
which  he  was  charged  ;  and  by  imputing  them  to  the 
advice  of  his  wife,  exasperated  the  indignation  of 
Constantius,  who  reviewed  with  partial  prejudice  the 
minutes  of  the  examination.  Tlie  emperor  was  easily 
convinced,  that  his  own  safety  was  incompatible  with 
the  life  of  his  cousin :  the  sentence  of  death  was 
signed,  despatched,  and  executed  ;  and  the  nephew 
of  Constantine,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back. 
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CHAP,    was  beheaded  in  [wisori  like  the  vilest  malefactor  ■. 

Those  who  are  incliucd  to  palliate  the  cruelties    of 

Coostautius,  assert  that  he  soon  relenteil,  ami  en- 
^  deanoured  to  recall  the  bloody  mandate  ;  but  that  the 
second  messenger  intrusted  with  the  reprieve  was 
detained  by  the  eunuchs,  who  dreaded  the  unforgiving 
temper  of  Gallus,  and  were  desirous  of  reuniting  to 
their  empire  the  wealthy  provinces  of  the  East. 
The  danger       Besides  the  reienine  emperor,   Julian  alone  sur- 

and  escape        ,  o         rr  r  ' 

of  Julian,  vived,  of  all  the  numerous  posterity  of  Constantius 
Chlorus,  The  misfortune  of  his  royal  birth  involved 
him  in  the  disgrace  of  Gallus.  From  his  retirement 
in  the  happy  country  of  Ionia,  he  was  conveyed  under 
a  strong  guaid  to  the  court  of  Milan  ;  where  he  lan- 
guished above  seven  montlis,  in  the  continual  appre- 
hension of  suffering  the  same  ignominious  death, 
which  was  daily  inflicted^  almost  before  hia  eyes,  on 
the  friends  and  adherents  of  hia  persecuted  family. 
His  looks,  his  gestures,  his'  silence,  were  scrutinized 
with  malignant  curiosity,  and  he  was  perpetually 
assaulted  by  enemies,  whom  he  had  never  offended, 
and  by  art*  to  which  he  was  a  stranger  t.  But  in  the 
school  of  adveraity,  Julian  insensibly  acquired  the 
virtues  of  firmness  and  discretion.  He  defended  his 
hononrj  as  well  as  his  life,  against  the  ensnaring  sub- 
tleties of  the  eunuchs,  who  endeavoured  to  extort 
some  declaration  of  his  sentiments;  and' whilst  he 
cautiouslly  suppressed  his  grief  and  resentment,  he 
nnbly  disdained'  to  flatter  the  tyrant,  by  any  seeming- 
approbation  of  his  brother's  murder.     Julian  most 

*  S«e°the  ctmidcte  mmtive  of  the  joutnej  and  drath  of  Gollua  in  AmtuiBnui', 
L  14.  c  II.  Julian  complains  lliat  hia  brother  WHS  put  to  death  without  a  trial; 
attempts  (o  jniti^,  or  at  least  to  escuae,  the  cruel  revenge  which  he  hadiotlicled 
on  hia  GDemieB  j  but  seeniB  at  last  to  acknowledge  that  be  might  justly  have  been 
deprived  of  the  purple. 

^  See  Anrniisnus  Maicellin,  L  xT.  c.  i.  3.  8.  Julian  himaelf,  in  his  epislle  to 
tlie  Athenians,  draws  a  very  lively  and  just  picture  of  his  own  dinger,  and  of  his 
Mndmenti.  He  shows,  bowevei,  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  his  suffenne^  bj  in- 
sinuating, though  in  obsi:ute  terms,  tliat  liicy  laBtcd  above  a  yeu ;  a  penod  whkh 
cumot  bt  reconciled  with  the  iiuth  of  Chronology. 
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devoutly  ascribes  his  miraculous  deliverance  to  the  cbap., 
protection  of  the  Gods,  who  had  exempted  his  inno-  ^^'' 
cence  from  the  sentence  of  destruction  pronounced 
by  their  justice  against  the  impious  house  of  Con- 
stantine  *.  As  the  most  effectual  instrument  of  their 
providence,  he  gratefully  ucknowledges  the  steady 
and  generous  friendship  of  the  empress  Eusebiat,  ai 
woman  of  beauty  and  merit,  who,  by  the  ascendant 
which  she  had  gained  over  the  mind  of  her  husband, 
counterbalanced,  in  some  measure,  the  powerful  con- 
spiracy of  the  eunuchs.  By  the  intercession  of  his 
patroness,  Julian  was  admitted  into  the  Imperial  pre- 
sence ;  he  pleaded  his  cause  with  a  decent  freedom, 
he  was  heatd  with  favour  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  his  enemies,  who  urged  the  danger  of  sparing 
an  avenger  of  the  blood  of  Gall  us,  the  milder  senti- 
ment of  Eusebia  prevailed  in  the  council.  But  the 
effects  of  a  second  interview  were  dreaded  by  the 
eunuchs  ;  and  Julian  was  advised  to  withdraw  for  a, 
while  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan,  till  the  em- 
peror thought  proper  to  assign  the  city  of  Athens  for  He  is  s«ni 
the  place  of  his  honourable  exile.  As  he  had  dis-  a.  d.  us. 
covered  from  his  earliest  youth  a  propensity,  or  ^''^■ 
rather  passion,  for  the  language,  the  manners,  the 
learning,  and  the  religion  oi"  the  Greeks,  he  obeyed 
with  pleasure  an  order  so  agreeable  to  his  wishes. 
Ear  from  the  tumult  of  arms  and  the  treachery  of 
courts,  he  spent  six  months  amidst  the  groves  of  the 
academy,  in  u  free  intercourse  with  the  philosophers 
of  the  age,  who  studied  to  cultivate  the  genius,  to 
encourage  the  vanity,,  and  to  inflame  the  devotion  ofi 

'  Julian  has  worked  the  crimes  and  mistbttunes  of  ihe  family  of  ConBtantine 
into  sji  aUegorical  fibte,  which  iS  hqipilj'  cunceiveil  and  a^eeMj  relaud- .  It-. 
forms  the  concluaion  of  the  sevmth  Oration,  Irom  whence  it  lias  bew  detacbeil 
and  tnuulatrdby  IheAbbRdcla  metcrie.     Vieile  Jovicn,  torn.  it.  p.SBS — iOB. 

t  She  WH9  a  native  of  TheBsaloniea  in  Macedonia,  of  a  noble  family,  and  the 
daughter  us  well  as  siaier  ol' consuls.  Her  marriage  wiih  the  emperor  may  be 
placcdin  tbe  year  35!J,  In.sidirided  age  the  histonuDS  of  aUpanietegreo  it  Ifer 
pratset.  See  theii.tuiiBuuiio-aiUected  by  Tillem«i><i  HisL  ilu-BmperturB,  tnth. 
iv.  p.  750— TOl 
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'.    their  royal  pupil.     Their  labours  were  not  unsuc- 

cessful ;  and  Julian  inviolably  preserved  for  Athens 

that  tender  regard,  which  seldom  fails  to  arise  in  a 
liberal  mind,  from  the  recollection  of  the  place  where 
it  has  discovered  and  exercised  its  growing  powers. 
The  gentleness  and  affability  of  manners,  which  his 
temper  suggested  and  his  situation  imposed,  insensi- 
bly engaged  the  affections  of  the  strangers,  as  well 
as  citizens,  with  whom  he  conversed.  Some  of  his 
fellow-students  might  perhaps  examine  his  behaviour 
with  an  eye  of  prejudice  and  aversion  ;  but  Julian 
established,  in  the  school  of  Athens,  a  general  pre- 
possession in  favour  of  his  virtues  and  talents,  which 
was  soon  diffused  over  the  Roman  world  *. 
to  Whilst  his  hours  were  passed  in  studious  retire- 
ment, the  empress,  resolute  to  achieve  the  generous 
design  which  she  had  undertaken,  was  not  unmindful 
of  the  care  of  his  fortune.  The  death  of  the  late 
Csesar  had  left  Constantius  invested  with  the  sole 
command,  and  oppressed  by  the  accumulated  weight 
of  a  mighty  empire.  Before  the  wounds  of  civil  dis- 
cord could  be  healed,  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were 
overwhelmed  by  a  deluge  of  Barbarians.  The  Sar- 
matians  no  longer  respected  the  barrier  of  the  Danube. 
The  impunity  of  rapine  had  increased  the  boldness 
and  numbers  of  the  wild  Isaurians  :  those  robbers 
descended  from  their  craggy  mountains  to  ravage  the 
adjacent  country,  and  had  even  presumed,  though 
without  success,  to  besiege  the  important  city  of  Se- 
leucia,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  three 
Roman  legions.  Above  all,  the  Persian  monarch, 
elated  by  victory,  again  threatened  the  peace  of  Asia, 
and  the  presence  of  the  emperor  was  indispensably 
required,  both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East.     For 

*  I^baniui  and  Gregprf  Nazianzan  have  xhausted  the  arts  as  niell  aa  tha 
powers  of  their  eloquence,  to  represent  Julian  as  the  UteI  of  heroei,  or  the  wont 
oflyrants. 
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the  first  time,  Constantius  sincerely  acknowledged,  chap. 
that  his  single  strength  was  unequal  to  such  an  extent  ^^^' 
of  care  and  of  dominion.  Insensible  to  the  voice  of 
flattery,  which  assured  him  that  his  all-powerful 
virtue,  and  celestial  fortune,  would  still  continue  to 
triumph  over  every  obstacle,  he  listened  with  com- 
placency to  the  advice  of  Eusebia,  which  gratifled 
his  indolence,  without  offending  his  suspicious  pride. 
As  she  perceived  that  the  remembrance  of  Gallus 
dwelt  on  the  emperor's  mind,  she  artfully  turned  his 
attention  to  the  opposite  characters  of  the  two  bro- 
thers, which  from  their  infancy  had  been  compared 
to  those  of  Domitian  and  of  Titus.  She  accustomed 
her  husband  to  consider  Julian  as  a  youth  of  a  mild 
unambitious  disposition,  whose  allegiance  and  gra- 
titude might  be  secured  by  the  gift  of  the  purple, 
and  who  was  qualified  to  fill,  with  honour,  a  sub- 
ordinate station,  without  aspiring  to  dispute  the  com- 
mands, or  to  shade  the  glories,  of  his  sovereign  and 
benefactor.  After  an  obstinate,  though  secret  strug- 
gle, the  {qiposition  of  the  favourite  eunuchs  submitted 
to  the  ascendancy  of  the  empress  ;  and  it  was  resolved 
that  Julian,  after  celebrating  his  nuptials  with  He- 
lena, sister  of  Constantius,  should  be  appointed,  with 
the  title  of  Csesar,  to  reign  over  the  countries  beyond 
the  Alps  *. 

Although  the  order  which  recalled  him  to  court 
was  probably  accompanied  by  some  intimation  of  his 
approaching  greatness,  he  appeals  to  the  people  of 
Athens  to  witness  his  tears  of  undissembled  sorrow, 
when  he  was  reluctantly  torn  away  from  his  beloved 
retirement  t.  He  trembled  for  his  life,  for  his  fame, 
and  even  for  his  virtue  ;  and  his  sole  confidence  was 
derived  from  the  persuasion,  that  Minerva  inspired 

•  Amniianus,  L  xv.  c  8.      Zoamua.L  iiL  p.  137, 138. 

t  Julian,  ad  8.  P.  Q.  A.  p.  376,  276.  Libanius,  Oral.  x.  p.  aSB.  Julian 
did  Dol  jicld  liU  the  Godn  had  signified  thdr  will  by  repeated  visions  and  omens. 
His  piety  hen  forbade  him  to  lesiat. 
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CHAP,  all  his  actions,  and  that  he  was  protected  by  oil  in* 
^^^  visible  gruard  of  angels,  whom  for  that  purpose  she 
had  borrowed  from  the  Sun  and  Moon.  He  ap- 
proached with  horror  the  palace  of  Milan  ;  nor  could 
the  ingenuous  youth  conceal  his  indignaliou,  when 
he  found  Iiimself  accosted  with  false  and  servile  re- 
spect by  the  assassins  of  his  family.  Eusebia,  re- 
joicing in  the  success  of  her  benevolent  schemes, 
embraced  him  with  the  tenderness  of  a  sister ;  and 
endeavoured,  by  the  most  soothing  caresses,  to  dispel 
his  terrors,  and  reconcile  him  to  his  fortune.  But 
the  ceremony  of  shaving  his  beard,  and  his  awkward 
demeanour,  when  he  first  exchanged  the  cloak  of  a 
Greek  philosopher  for  the  military  habit  of  a  Romati 
prince,  amused,  during  a  few  days,  the  levity  of  the 
Imperial  court. 

The  emperors  of  the  age  of  Constantine  no  longer 
deigned  to  consult  with  the  senate  in  the  choice  of  a 
colleague  j  but  they  were  anxious  that  their  nomi- 
nation should  be  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  army. 
On  this  solemn  occasion,  the  guards,  with  the  other 
troops  whose  stations  were  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Milan,  appeared  under  arms ;  and  Constantius 
ascended  his  lotly  tribunal,  holding  by  the  hand  his 
cousin  Julian,  who  entered  the  same  day  into  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age*.  In  a  studied  speech, 
conceived  and  delivered  with  dignity,  the  emperor 
represented  the  various  dangers  which  threatened  the 
prosperity  of  the  republic,  the  necessity  of  naming  a 
Ciesar  for  the  administration  of  the  West,  and  his 
own  intention,  if  it  was  agreeable  to  their  wishes,  of 
rewarding  with  the  honours  of  the  purple  the  promising 
virtues  of  the  nephew  of  Constantine.  The  appro- 
bation of  the  soldiers  was  testified  by  a  respectful 
murmur :  they  gazed  on  the  manly  countenance  of 

1^8.    2iniinu<<,  1,  iii.  p,  139.    Aurcliu 
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Julian,  and  observed  with  pleasure,  that    the    fire    chap. 
which  sparkled  in  his  eyes  was  tempered  by  a  modest  ' 

blush,  on  being  thus  exposed,  for  the  first  time,  to 
the  public  view  of  mankind.  As  soon  as  the  cere- 
mony of  his  investiture  had  been  performed,  Con- 
stantius  addressed  him  with  the  tone  of  authority, 
which  his  superior  age  and  station  permitted  him  to 
assume,  and  exhorting  the  new  CfEsar  to  deserve, 
by  heroic  deeds,  tliat  sacred  and  immortal  name, 
the  eraperar  gave  his  colleague  the  strongest  assur- 
ances of  a  friendship  which  should  never  be  impaired 
by  time,  nor  interrupted  by  their  separation  into  the 
most  distant  climates.  As  soon  as  the  speech  was 
ended,  the  troops,  as  a  token  of  applause,  clashed 
their  shields  against  their  knees ;  while  the  officers 
who  surrounded  the  tribunal  expressed,  with  decent 
reserve,  theu'  sense  of  the  merits  of  the  representative 
of  Constantius, 

The  two  princes  returned  to  the  palace  in  the  and  de- 
same  chaiiot ;  and  during  the  slow  procession,  Julian  cwsar, 
repeated  to  himself  a  verse  of  his  favourite  Homer,  ^oJ'e^^^' 
which  he  might  equally  apply  to  his  fortune  and  to 
his  fears.    The  four-and-twenty  days  which  the  CiESar 
spent  at  Milan  after  his  investiture,  and  the  first 
months  of  his  Gallic  reign,  were  devoted  to  a  splen- 
did, hut  severe  captivity  ;  nor  could  the  acquisition 
of  honour  compensate  for  the  loss  of  freedom.     His 
steps  were  watched,  his  correspondence  was  inter- 
cepted; and  he  was  obhged,  by  prudence,  to  decline 
the  visits  of  his  most  intimate  friends.    Of  his  fomier^; 
domestics,  four  only  were  permitted  to  attend  h 
two  pages,  his  physician,  and  his  librarian  ;  the  last 
of  whom  was  employed  in  the  care  of  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  books,  the  gift  of  the  empress,  who  studied 
the  inchnations  as  well  as  the  interest  of  her  fi-iend, 
In  the  room  of  these  faithful  servants,  a  household 
was  fonncd,  such  indeed  as  became  the  dignity  of  a 
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CHAP.  Cffisar :  but  it  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  slaves, 
^^^'  destitute,  and  perhaps  incapable  of  any  attachment 
for  their  new  master,  to  whom,  for  the  most  part, 
they  were  either  unknown  or  suspected.  His  want 
of  experience  might  require  the  assistance  of  a  wise 
counsel ;  but  the  minute  instructions  which  regu- 
lated the  service  of  his  table,  and  the  distribution  of 
his  hours,  were  adapted  to  a  youth  still  under  the 
discipline  of  his  preceptors,  rather  than  to  the  situ- 
ation of  a  prince  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  an 
important  war.  If  he  aspired  to  deserve  the  esteem 
of  his  subjects,  he  was  checked  by  the  fear  of  dis- 
pleasing his  sovereign ;  and  even  the  fruits  of  his 
maniage-bed  were  blasted  by  the  jealous  artifices  of 
Eusebia  herself,  who,  on  this  occasion  alone,  seems 
to  have  been  unmindful  of  the  tenderness  of  her  sex, 
and  the  generosity  of  her  character.  The  memory 
of  his  father  and  of  his  brothers  reminded  Julian  of 
his  own  danger,  and  his  apprehensions  were  increased 
Fatal  end  by  the  reccnt  and  unworthy  fate  of  Sylvanus.  In 
a.'d.  3*55"''  the  summer  which  preceded  his  own  elevation,  that 
Scpiember.  general  had  been  chosen  to  deliver  Gaul  fram  the 
tj'ranny  of  the  Barbarians ;  but  Sylvanus  soon  dis- 
covered that  he  had  left  his  most  dangerous  enemies 
in  the  Imperial  court.  A  dexterous  informer,  coun- 
tenanced by  several  of  the  principal  ministers,  pro- 
cured from  him  some  recommendatory  letters ;  and 
erasing  the  whole  of  the  contents,  except  the  sig- 
nature, filled  up  the  vacant  parchment  with  matters 
of  high  and  treasonable  import.  By  the  industry 
and  courage  of  his  friends,  the  fraud  was  however 
detected,  and  in  a  great  council  of  the  civil  and 
military  officers,  held  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor 
himself,  the  innocence  of  Sylvanus  was  publicly  ac- 
knowledged. But  the  discovery  came  too  late  ;  the 
report  of  the  calumny  and  the  hasty  seizure  of  his 
estate,  had  already  provoked  the  indignant  chief  to 
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the  rebellion  of  which  he  was  so  unjustly  accusetl 
He   assumed   the   purple    at   his  head-quarters 
Cologne,  and  his  active  powers  appeared  to  menacl 
Italy  with  an  invasion,  and  Milan  with  a  siege.     !■ 
this  emergency,  Ursicinus,  a  general  of  equal  i 
regained,  by  an.  act  of  treachery,  the  favour  whic 
he  had  lost  by  his  eminent  services  in  the  Eas 
Exasperated,  as  he  might  speciously  allege,  by 
juries  of  a  similar  nature,  he  hastened  with  a  feJ 
followers  to  join  the  standard,  and  to  betray  thi 
confidence,  of  his  too  credulous  friend.    After 
reign    of   only  twenty-eight    days,    Sylvanus    waB 
assassinated  :  the  soldiers  who,  without  any  criminaT 
intention,  had  blindly  followed  the  example  of  tlie 
leader,  immediately  returned  to   their  allegiauct!l 
and  the  flatterers  of  Constantius  celebrated  tlie  \ 
dom  and  felicity  of  the  monarch  who  had  extiiil 
guished  a  civil  war  without  the  hazard  of  a  battle  *.l 
The  protection  of  the  Rhastian  frontier,  and  tliJ 
persecution  of  the  Catholic  church,  detained  Coi 
stantius  in  Italy  above  eighteen  months  after  the  del 
parture  of  Julian.     Before   the   emperor  returneif 
into  the  East,  he  indulged  his  pride  and  curiosity  in 
a  visit  to  the  ancient  capital  t.     He  proceeded  fronT 
Milan  to  Rome  along  the  ^milian  and  Flaminia 
ways  i  and  as  soon  as  he  approached  within  fortj 
miles  of  the  city,  the  march  of  a  prince  who^  ha<l 
never  vanquislted  a  foreign  enemy  assumed  the  apl 
pearance  of  a  triumphal  procession.     His  splendiT 
train  was  composed  of  all  the  ministers  of  luxury  I 
but  ill  »  time  of  profound  peace,  he  was  encomi 
passed  by  the  glittering  arms  of  the  numerous  st\ui 
drons  of  his  guards  and  cuirassiers.     Their  streaml 
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ing  banners  of  silk,  embossed  with  gold,  and  shaped 
_  in  the  i'orm  of  dragons,  waved  round  the  person  of 
the  emperor.  Constantius  sat  alone  in  a  lofty  car 
resplendent  with  gold  and  precious  gems  ;  and,  ex- 
cept when  he  bowed  his  head  to  pass  under  the  gates 
of  the  cities,  he  affected  a  stately  demeanour  of  in- 
flexible, and,  as  it  might  seem,  of  insensible  gravity. 
The  severe  discipline  of  the  Persian  youth  had  becQ 
introduced  by  the  eunuchs  into  tlie  Imperial  palace; 
and  such  were  the  habits  of  patience  which  they  had 
inculcated,  that  during  a  slow  and  sultry  march,  he 
was  never  seen  to  move  his  hand  towards  his  face, 
or  to  turn  his  eyes  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 
He  was  received  by  the  magistrates  and  senate  of 
Rome ;  and  the  emperor  surveyed,  with  attention, 
the  civil  honours  of  the  republic,  and  the  consular 
images  of  the  noble  families.  The  streets  were  lined 
with  an  innumerable  multitude.  Their  repeated  ac- 
clamations expressed  their  joy  at  beholding,  after  an 
absence  of  thirty-two  years,  the  sacred  person  of  their 
sovereign;  and  Constantius  himself  expressed,  with 
some  pleasantry,  his  affected  surprise  that  the  human 
race  should  thus  suddenly  be  collected  on  the  same 
spot.  The  son  of  Constantine  was  lodged  in  the 
ancient  palace  of  Augustus :  he  presided  in  the 
senate,  harangued  the  people  from  the  tribunal  which 
Cicero  had  so  often  ascended,  assisted  with  unusual 
courtesy  at  the  games  of  the  Circus,  and  accepted 
the  crowns  of  gold,  as  well  as  the  panegyrics  which 
had  been  prepared  for  the  ceremony  by  the  deputies 
of  the  principal  cities.  His  short  visit  of  thirty 
days  was  employed  in  viewing  the  monuments  of  art 
and  power,  which  were  scattered  over  the  seven  hills 
and  the  interjacent  valleys.  He  admired  the  awful 
majesty  of  the  capitol,  the  vast  extent  of  the  baths 
of  Caracalla  and  Diocletian,  the  severe  simplicity  of 
the  pantheon,  the  massy  greatness  of  the  amphi- 
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theatre  of  Titus,  the  elegant  architecture  of  th 
theatre  of  Pompey  and  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and 
above  all,  the  stately  structure  of  the  Forum  am 
column  of  Trajan ;  acknowledging,  that  the  voic 
of  fame,  so  prone  to  invent  and  to  magnify,  ha 
made  an  inadequate  report  of  the  metropolis  of  th 
world.  The  traveller,  who  has  contemplated  th 
ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  may  conceive  some  imperfec 
idea  of  the  sentiments  which  they  must  have  in 
spired  when  they  reared  their  heads  in  the  splendou 
of  unsullied  beauty. 

The  satisfaction  which  Constantius  had  receive< 
from  this  journey  excited  him  to  the  generous  emu 
lation  of  bestowing  on  the  Romans  some  memoria 
of  his  own  gratitude  and  munificence.  His  first  \de 
was  to  imitate  the  equestrian  and  colossal  statu 
which  he  had  seen  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan  j  bu 
when  he  had  maturely  weighed  the  difficulties  of  th 
execution,  he  chose  rather  to  embellish  the  capita 
by  the  gift  of  an  Egyptian  obelisk.  In  a  remote  bu 
polished  age,  which  seems  to  have  preceded  the  in 
vention  of  alphabetical  writing,  a  great  number  o 
these  obelisks  had  been  erected,  in  the  cities  o 
Thebes  and  Heliopolis,  by  the  ancient  sovereigns  o 
Egypt,  in  a  just  confidence  that  the  simplicity  o 
their  form,  and  the  hardness  of  their  substance,  wouh 
resist  the  injuries  of  time  and  violence.  Several  o 
these  extraordinary  columns  had  been  transported  t< 
Rome  by  Augustus  and  his  successors,  as  the  mos 
durable  monuments  of  their  power  and  victory 
but  there  remained  one  obelisk,  which,  from  its  siz< 
or  sanctity,  escaped  for  a  long  time  the  rapacioui 
vanity  of  the  conquerors.  It  was  designed  by  Con 
stantine  to  adorn  his  new  city*;  and,  after  beinj 

*  Ammian.  Marodlin.  1.  xyu.  c  4.  He  ^ves  us  a  Ghreek  interpretation  of  th 
hieroglyphics,  and  his  oommentator  Lindeftbrogius  adds  a  Latin  inscription 
whidi,  in  twenty  verses  of  the  age  of  Constantius,  contain  a  short  history  of  th 
obelisk, 
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CHAP,  removed  by  his  order  from  the  pedestal  where  it 
^^^-  stood  before  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis, 
was  floated  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria.  The 
death  of  Constantino  suspended  the  execution  of  his 
purjiose,  and  this  obelisk  was  destined  by  his  son  to 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire.  A  vessel  of  un- 
common strength  and  capaciousness  was  provided  to 
convey  this  enormous  weight  of  granite,  at  least  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  feet  In  length,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  to  those  of  the  Tyber.  The  obelisk  of 
Constantius  was  landed  about  three  miles  from  the 
city,  and  elevated,  by  the  efforts  of  art  and  labour, 
in  the  great  Circus  of  Rome  •. 
TheClua-  Xhc  departure  of  Constantius  from  Rome  was 
Samatian  hastened  by  the  alarming  intelligence  of  the  distress 
X"b.  357,  '^^^  danger  of  the  Illyrian  provinces.  The  distrac- 
358, 35!)-  tions  of  civil  war,  and  the  irreparable  loss  which  the 
Roman  legions  had  sustained  in  the  battle  of  Mursa, 
exposed  those  countries,  almost  without  defence,  to 
the  light  cavalry  of  the  Barbarians;  and  particularly 
to  the  inroads  of  the  Quadi,  a  fierce  and  powerful 
nation,  who  seem  to  have  exchanged  the  institutions 
of  Germany  for  the  arms  and  militaiy  arts  of  their 
Sarmatian  allies  f .  The  garrisons  of  the  frontier 
were  insufficient  to  check  their  progress ;  and  the 
iudolent  monarch  was  at  length  compelled  to  assem- 
ble, from  the  extremities  of  his  dominions,  the 
flower  of  the  Palatine  troops,  to  take  the  field  in 
person,  and  to  employ  a  whole  campaign,  with  the 
preceding  autumn  and  the  ensuing  spring,  iu  the 
serious  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  emperor  passed 
the  Danube  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  cut  in  pieces  all 

•  SceDinat.  Roma  Antiqua.  L  iii.  c.  U.  1.  iv.  1. 12.  and  the  Iramcd,  lltoii^ 
confiued,  DUaenalioQ  of  iJargxu.9  an  ObclUke,  intericd  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Qiicvius'B  Roman  Antiquides,  p.  11197— 193<i.  This  Ditjectation  ii  dedicated 
to  Pope  Sixlua  V.  who  eiectcd  ute  obdibk  of  ConilaDlJua  in  the  iqiuie  before  the 
palriaichal  church  of  Sb  John  Lntetm. 

■^  The  erenti  of  this  Quadian  and  Sarmatian  war  am  related  by  Ammianua, 
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that  encountered  his  march,  penetrated  into 
heart  of  the  country  of  the  Quadi,  and  sevLTcly  iJ 
taliated  the  calamities  which  they  had  inflicted  ol 
the  Roman  province.  The  dismayed  Barbariaifl 
were  soon  reduced  to  sue  for  peace  :  they  offered  till 
restitution  of  his  captive  subjects,  as  an  atoncuicii 
for  the  past,  and  the  noblest  hostages  as  a  pledge  (f 
their  future  conduct.  The  generous  courtesy  whicl 
was  shown  to  the  first  among  their  chicflains  whi 
implored  the  clemency  of  Constantius  encourageV 
the  more  timid,  or  the  more  obstinate,  to  imitate  thcB 
example ;  and  the  Imperial  camp  was  crowded  witi 
the  princes  and  ambassadors  of  the  most  distant  tribca 
who  occupied  the  plains  of  the  Lesser  Poland, 
who  might  have  deemed  themselves  secure  behii 
the  lofly  ridge  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  WhilB 
Constantius  gave  laws  to  the  Barbarimis  beyond  thB 
Danube,  he  distinguished  with  specious  conipassiof 
the  Sarmatian  exiles,  who  had  been  expelled  fronf 
their  native  country  by  the  rebellion  of  tlieir  slavea 
and  who  formed  a  very  considerable  accession  to  thi 
power  <rf  the  Quadi.  The  emperor,  embracing  f 
generous  but  artful  system  of  policy,  released  thI 
Sarmatians  from  the  bands  of  this  humiliating  del 
pendence,  and  restored  them,  by  a  separfite  treatyl 
to  the  dignity  of  a  nation  united  under  the  goverof 
ment  of  a  king,  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  republiJ 
He  declared  his  resolution  of  asserting  the  justice  ol 
their  cause,  and  of  securing  the  peace  of  the  prol 
vinces  by  the  extirpatitm,  or  at  least  the  banishm 
ef  the  Limigantes,  whose  mumerswere  still  infecteJ 
with  the  vices  of  their  servile  origin.  The  execul 
^n  of  this  design  was  attended  with  more  difficult* 
than  glory.  The  territory  of  the  Limigantes  waB 
protected  against  the  Romans  by  the  Danube,  againsl 
the  hostile  Barbarians  by  the  Teyss.  The  marabl 
luide,  which  lay  between  those  rivers,  and  were  oftea 
k3 
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CHAP,    covered  by  their  inundations,  formed  an  intricate 
^    '  _  wilderness  pervious   only   to   the   inhabitants,  who 


were  acquainted  with  its  secret  paths  and  inaccessible 
fortresses.  On  the  approach  of  Constantius,  the 
Limigantes  tried  the  efficacy  of  prayers,  of  fraud, 
and  of  arms ;  but  he  sternly  rejected  their  suppli- 
cations, defeated  their  rude  stratagems,  and  repelled 
with  skill  and  firmness  the  efforts  of  their  irregular 
valour.  One  of  their  most  warlike  tribes,  established 
in  a  small  island  towards  the  conflux  of  the  Teyss 
and  the  Danube,  consented  to  pass  the  river  with 
the  intention  of  surprising  the  emperor  during  the 
security  of  an  amicable  conference.  They  soon  be- 
came the  victims  of  the  perfidy  which  they  meditated. 
Encompassed  on  evei-y  side,  trampled  down  by  the 
cavalry,  slaughtered  by  the  swords  of  the  legions, 
they  disdained  to  ask  for  mercy  ;  and  with  an  un- 
daunted countenance  still  grasped  their  weapons  in 
the  agonies  of  death.  After  this  victory  a  consider- 
able body  of  Romans  was  landed  on  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Danube  ;  the  TaifalfE,  a  Gothic  tribe 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  invaded  the 
Limigantes  on  the  side  of  the  Teyss ;  and  their 
former  masters,  the  free  Sarmatians,  animated  by 
hope  and  revenge,  penetrated  through  the  hilly 
country  into  the  heart  of  their  ancient  possessions. 
A  general  conflagration  revealed  the  huts  of  the 
Barbarians,  which  were  seated  in  the  depth  of  the 
wilderness ;  and  the  soldier  fought  with  confidence 
on  marshy  ground,  which  it  was  dangerous  for  him 
to  tread.  In  this  extremity  the  bravest  of  the  Li- 
migantes were  resolved  to  die  in  arms,  rather  than 
to  yield :  but  the  milder  sentiment,  enforced  by  the 
authority  of  their  ciders,  at  length  prevailed  ;  and 
the  suppliant  crowd,  followed  by  their  wives  and 
children,  repaired  to  the  Imperial  camp,  to  learn 
their  fate  from  the  mouth  of  the  conqueror.     After 
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celebrating  his  own  clemency,  which  was  still  in 
clined  to  pardon  their  repeated  crimes,  and  to  span 
the  remnant  of  a  guilty  nation,  Constantius  assignee 
for  the  place  of  their  exile  a  remote  country,  when 
they  might  enjoy  a  safe  and  honourable  repose.  Th( 
Limigantes  obeyed  with  reluctance  ;  but  before  the] 
could  reach,  at  least  before  they  could  occupy,  thei 
destined  habitations,  they  returned  to  the  banks  o 
the  Danube,  exaggerating  the  hardships  of  thei 
situation,  and  requesting,  with  fervent  profession; 
of  fidelity,  that  the  emperor  would  grant  them  ai 
undisturbed  settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  Ro 
man  provinces.  Instead  of  consulting  his  own  ex 
perience  of  their  incurable  perfidy,  Constantius  list 
ened  to  his  flatterers,  who  were  ready  to  represem 
the  honour  and  advantage  of  accepting  a  colony  o 
soldiers,  at  a  time  when  it  was  much  easier  to  obtaii 
the  pecuniary  contributions,  than  the  military  service 
of  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  Limigantes  wen 
permitted  to  pass  the  Danube;  and  the  emperoi 
gave  audience  to  the  multitude  in  a  large  plain  nea: 
the  modem  city  of  Buda.  They  surrounded  th( 
tribunal,  and  seemed  to  hear  with  respect  an  oratioi 
full  of  mildness  and  dignity ;  when  one  of  the  Bar 
barians,  casting  his  shoe  into  the  air,  exclaimed  witl 
a  loud  voice,  Marha!  Marha!  a  word  of  defiance 
which  was  received  as  the  signal  of  the  tumult.  Thei 
rushed  with  fury  to  seize  the  person  of  the  emperor 
his  royal  throne  and  golden  couch  were  pillaged  bj 
these  rude  hands ;  but  the  faithful  defence  of  hij 
guards,  who  died  at  his  feet,  allowed  him  a  moment 
to  mount  a  fleet  horse,  and  to  escape  from  the  con- 
fusion.  The  disgrace  which  had  been  incurred  bj 
a  treacherous  surprise  was  soon  retrieved  by  the 
numbers  and  discipline  of  the  Romans :  and  the  com- 
bat was  only  terminated  by  the  extinction  of  the 
name  and  nation,  of  the  Limigantes.     The  free  Sar< 

k4   . 
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inatians  were  reinstated  in  tlie  possession  of  their 
_  ancient  seats ;  and  although  Constantius  distrusted 
the  levity  of  their  cliaracter,  he  entertained  some 
hopes  that  a  sense  of  gratitude  might  influence  their 
future  conduct.  He  had  remarked  the  lofty  stature 
and  obsequious  demeanour  of  Zizais,one  of  the  noblest 
of  their  chiefs.  He  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
King ;  and  Zizais  proved  that  he  was  not  unworthy  to 
reign,  by  a  sincere  and  lasting  attachment  to  the  in- 
terest of  his  benefactor,  who,  after  this  splendid  suc- 
cess, received  the  name  of  Sarmaticus  from  the  accla- 
mations of  his  victorious  army. 
^  While  the  Roman  emperor  and  the  Persian  inon- 
1.'  arch,  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand  miles,  de- 
fended their  extreme  limits  against  the  Barbarians  of 
the  Danube  and  of  the  Oxus,  their  intermediate  fron- 
tier experienced  the  vicissitudes  ofalanguid  war,  and 
a  precarious  truce.  Two  of  the  Eastern  ministers  of 
Constantius,  the  Praetorian  pra;fect  Musonian,  whose 
abilities  were  disgraced  by  the  want  of  truth  and  in- 
tegrity, and  Cassian  duke  of  Mesopotamia,  a  hardy 
and  veteran  soldier,  opened  a  secret  negotiation  with 
the  Satrap  Tamsapor,  These  overtures  of  peace, 
translated  into  the  servile  and  flattering  language  of 
Asia,  were  transmitted  to  the  camp  of  the  Great 
King ;  who  resolved  to  signify,  by  an  ambassador, 
the  terms  which  he  was  inclined  to  grant  to  the  sup- 
pliant Romans.  Narses,  whom  he  invested  with  that 
character,  was  honourably  received  in  his  passage 
through  Antioch  and  Constantinople  j  he  reached 
Sirmium  after  a  long  journey,  and,  at  his  first  audi- 
ence, respectfully  unfolded  the  silken  veil  which 
covered  the  haughty  epistle  of  his  sovereign.  Sapov, 
King  of  Kings,  and  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon 
(such  were  the  lofty  titles  affected  by  Oriental  vanity), 
expressed  his  satisfaction  that  his  brother,  Constantius 
Ciesar,  had  been  taught  wisdom  by  adversity.     As 
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the  lawful  successor  of  Darius  Hystaspes>  Sapk)r  as- 

serted,  that  the  river  Strymon  in  Macedonia  was  the 

true  and  ancient  boundary  of  his  empire ;  declaring. 

however,  that  as  an  evidence  of  his  moderation,  he 

would  content  himself  with  the  provinces  of  Armenia 

and  Mesopotamia,  which  had  been  fraudulently  ex 

torted  from  his  ancestors.     He  alleged,  that,  withoui 

the  restitution  of  these  disputed  countries,  it  was  im 

possible  to  establish  any  treaty  on  a  solid  and  per 

manent  basis ;  and  he  arrogantly  threatened,  that  i 

his  ambassador  returned  in  vain,  he  was  prepared  t< 

take  the  field  in  the  spring,  and  to  support  the  justic 

of  his  cause  by  the  strength  of  his  invincible  arms 

Narses,  who  was  endowed  with  the  most  polite  an< 

amiable  manners,  endeavoured,  as  far  as  was  consisten 

with  his  duty,  to  soften  the  harshness  of  the  message 

Both  the  style  and  substance  were  maturely  weighci 

in  the  Imperial  council,  and  he  was  dismissed  with  th 

following  answer :  «  Constantius  had  a  right  to  du 

*^  claim  the  officiousness  of  his  ministers,  who  ha 

**  acted  without  any  specific  orders  from  the  throne 

*^  he  was  not, 'however,  averse  to  an  equal  and  he 

nourable  treaty  ^  but  it  was  highly  indecent,  a 

well  as  absurd,  to  propose  to  the  sole  and  victoriou 

"  emperor  of  the  Roman  world,  the  same  condition 

^^  of  peace  which  he  had  indignantly  rejected  at  th 

^^  time  when  his  power  was  contracted  within  the  nai 

"  TOW  limits  of  the  East :  the  chance  of  arms  ws 

'^  uncertain,  and  Sapor  should  recollect,  that  if  'tli 

**  Romans  had  sometimes  been  vanquished  in  battli 

'^  they  had  almost  always  been  successful  intheevei 

"  of  a  war.**     A  &w  day-s  after  the  departure  < 

Narses,  three  ambassadors  were  sent  to  the  court  < 

Sapor,  who  was  already  returned  from  the  Scythia 

expedition  to  his  ordinary  residence  of  Ctesiphoi 

A  count,  a  notary,  and  a  sophist,  had  been  selecte 

for  this   important   commission ;   and  Constantiu 
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CHAP,  who  was  secretly  anxious  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
^^^'  peace,  entertained  some  hopes  that  the  dignity  of  the 
first  of  these  ministers,  the  dexterity  of  the  second, 
and  the  rhetoric  of  the  third,  would  persuade  the 
Persian  monarch  to  abate  the  rigour  of  his  demands. 
But  the  progress  of  their  negotiation  was  opposed  and 
defeated  by  the  hostile  arts  of  Antoninus,  a  Roman 
subject  of  Syria,  who  had  fled  from  oppression,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  councils  of  Sapor,  and  even  to 
the  royal  table,  where,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Persians,  the  most  important  business  was  frequently 
discussed*.  The  dexterous  fugitive  promoted  his 
interest  by  the  same  conduct  which  gratified  his  re- 
venge. He  incessantly  urged  the  ambition  of  his 
new  master,  to  embrace  the  favourable  opportunity 
when  the  bravest  of  the  Palatine  troops  were  em- 
ployed with  the  emperor  in  a  distant  war  on  the  Da- 
nube. He  pressed  Sapor  to  invade  the  exhausted  and 
defenceless  provinces  of  the  East,  with  the  numerous 
armies  of  Persia,  now  fortified  by  the  alliance  and 
accession  of  the  fiercest  Barbarians.  The  ambassadors 
of  Rome  retired  without  success,  and  a  second  em- 
bassy, of  a  still  more  lionourable  rank,  was  detained  in 
strict  confinement,  and  threatened  either  with  death 
or  exile. 
invaBionof  The  military  historianf,  who  was  himself  de- 
niia  by  spatched  to  obscrvc  the  army  of  the  Persians,  as  they 
A^'ssg.  were  preparing  to  construct  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Tigris,  beheld  from  an  eminence  the  plain  of  Assyria, 
as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  covered  with  men, 
with  horses,  and  with  arms.  Sapor  appeared  in  the 
front,  conspicuous  by  the  splendour  of  his  purple. 


■  This  drciunstance,  aa  it  i«  noticed  by  Ammianus,  eerres  W  prove  the  vera- 
city of  Hewtdotui  (l.i.c.l33.)5  and  the  permanency  of  the  Persian  manncts. 
In  every  age  the  Peruana  have  been  aJilicted  to  interapenince,  anJ  the  wines  of 
Shirazlmve  triumpbed  over  the  law  of  MahonieL  Brissou  dc  Regno  Pen.  1.  ii. 
p.  46a— 47'i.  and  Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  iii.  p.  SO. 

t  Ammian,  L  xviii.  fi,  7,  fl.  10. 
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On  his  left  hand,  the  place  of  honour  among  the 
Orientals,  Grumbates,  king  of  the  Chionites,  dis- 
played the  stern  countenance  of  an  aged  and  re- 
nowned warrior.  The  monarch  had  reserved  a  similar 
place  on  his  right  hand  for  the  king  of  the  Albanians, 
who  led  his  independent  tribes  from  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  The  satraps  and  generals  were  distributed 
according  to  their  several  ranks,  and  the  whole  army, 
besides  the  numerous  train  of  Oriental  luxury,  con- 
sisted of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  effective 
men,  inured  to  fatigue,  and  selected  from  the  bravest 
nations  of  Asia.  The  Roman  deserter,  who  in  some 
measure  guided  the  councils  of  Sapor,  had  prudently 
advised  that  instead  of  wasting  the  summer  in  tedious 
and  difficult  sieges,  he  should  march  directly  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  press  forwards  without  delay  to  seize 
the  feeble  and  wealthy  metropolis  of  Syria.  But  the 
Persians  were  no  sooner  advanced  into  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia,  than  they  discovered  that  every  pro- 
caution  had  been  used  which  could  retard  their  pro- 
gress, or  defeat  their  design.  The  inhabitants,  with 
their  cattle,  were  secured  in  places  of  strength,  the 
green  forage  throughout  the  country  was  set  on  fire, 
the  fords  of  the  river  were  fortified  by  sharp  stakes  ; 
military  engines  were  planted  on  the  opposite  banks, 
and  a  seasonable  swell  of  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
deterred  the  Barbarians  from  attempting  the  ordinary 
passage  of  the  bridge  of  Tliapsacus,  Their  skilful 
guide,  changing  his  plan  of  operations,  then  con- 
ducted the  aiiny  by  a  longer  circuit,  but  through  a 
fertile  territory,  towards  the  head  of  the  Euphrates, 
where  the  infant  river  is  reduced  to  a  shallow  and 
accessible  stream.  Sapor  overlooked,  with  prudent 
disdain,  the  strength  of  Nisibis ;  but  as  he  passed 
under  the  walls  of  Amida,  he  resolved  to  tiy  whether 
the  majesty  of  his  presence  would  not  awe  the  garrison 
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into  immediate  submission.  The  sacrilegious  insult 
_,  of  a  random  dart,  which  glanced  against  the  royal 
tiai'a,  convinced  him  of  his  error  ;  and  the  indignant 
monarch  listened  with  impatience  to  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  who  conjured  him  not  to  sacrifice  the  suc- 
cess of  his  ambition  to  the  gratification  of  his  resent- 
ment. The  following  day'Grumbates  advanced  to- 
wards the  gates  with  a  select  body  of  troops,  and 
required  the  Instant  surrender  of  the  city,  as  the  only 
atonement  which  could  be  accepted  for  such  an  act  of 
rashness  and  insolence.  His  proposals  were  answered 
by  a  general  discharge,  and  his  only  son,  a  beautiful 
and  valiant  youth,  was  pierced  through  the  heart  by 
a  javelin,  shot  from  one  of  the  balistas.  The  funeral 
of  the  prince  of  the  Chionites  was  celebrated  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  his  country ;  and  the  grief  of  his 
aged  father  was  alleviated  by  the  solemn  promise  of 
Sapor,  that  the  guilty  city  of  Amida  should  serve  as 
a  funeral  pile  to  expiate  the  death,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  memory,  of  his  son. 

The  ancient  city  of  Amid  or  Amida*,  which  some- 
times assumes  the  provincial  appellation  ofDIarbekir, 
is  advantageously  situate  in  a  fertile  plain,  watered 
by  the  natural  and  artificial  channels  of  the  Tigris,  of 
which  the  least  inconsiderable  stream  bends  in  a  semi- 
circular form  round  the  eastern  part  of  the  city. 
The  emperor  Constantius  had  recently  conferred  on 
Amida  the  honour  of  his  own  name,  and  the  addi- 
tional fortifications  of  strong  walls  and  lofty  towers. 
It  was  provided  with  an  arsenal  of  military  engines, 
and  the  ordinary  garrison  had  been  reinforced  to  the 


fiades,  lotn.  i.  p.  331.  c  43.  Vuyagea  de  Tavemier,  torn.  i.  p.  301.  Voyage* 
d'Oller,  torn.  ii.  p.  a73.  and  Voy^as  dc  Niebuhr,  torn.  ii.  p.  324— 328.  The 
last  of  thiae  tiareUera,  a  icazntA  and  accurate  Dane,  bu  given  a  plan  of  Amida, 
wliiGb  tUontatei  the  aptaliaaa  of  (he  si^e. 
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amount  of  seven  legions,  when  the  place  was  invests 

by  the  arms  of  Sapor*.     His  first  and  most  sanguii 

hopes  depended  on  the  success  of  a  general  assau] 

To  the  several  nations  which  followed  hisi  standai 

their  respective  posts  were  assigned ;  the  south  to  tl 

Vertae,  the  north  to  the  Albanians,  the  east  to  tl 

Chionites,  inflamed  with  grief  and  indignation  ;  tl 

west  to  the  Segestans,  the  bravest  of  his  warriors,  wl 

covered  their  front  with  a  formidable  line  of  Indii 

elephants.     The  Persians,  on  every  side,  support 

their  efforts,  and  animated  their  courage ;  and  t 

monarch  himself,  careless  of  his  rank  and  safety,  d 

played,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  siege,  the  ardour 

a  youthful  soldier.     After  an  obstinate  combat,  t 

Barbarians  were  repulsed ;  they  incessantly  return 

to  the  charge ;  they  were  again  driven  back  with 

dreadful  slaughter,  and  two  rebel  legions  of  Gai 

who  had  been  banished  into  the  East,  signalized  th 

undisciplined  courage  by  a  nocturnal  sally  into  1 

heart  of  the  Persian  camp.     In  one  of  the  fiercest 

these  repeated  assaults,  Amida  was  betrayed  by  i 

treachery  of  a  deserter,  Who  indicated  to  the  Barl 

rians  a  secret  and  neglected  staircase,  scooped  out 

the  rock  that  hangs  over  the  stream  of  the  Tigi 

Seventy  chosen  archers  of  the  royal  guard  ascend 

in  silence  to  the  third  story  of  a  lofty  tower  whi 

commalided  the  precipice ;  they  elevated  on  high  1 

Persian  banner,  'the  signal  of  confidence  to  the 

sailants,  and  of  dismay  to  the  besieged  ;  and  if  t 

devoted  band  could  have  maintained  their  post  ^  f 

minutes  longer,  the  reduction  of  the  place  might  h^ 

been  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives.     Af 

Sapor  had  tried,  without  success,  the  efficacy  of  fo] 

and  of  stratagem,  he  had  recourse  to  the  slower  I 

*  The  operations  of  the  oiege  of  Amida  are  very  minutely  described  by  J 
mianus  (xix.  1 — 9.),  who  acted  an  honourable  part  in  the  defence,  and  esca 
with  difficulty  when  the  city  was  stonned  by  the  Persians. 
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CHAP,  more  certain  operations  of  a  regular  siege,  in  the  con- 
diict  of  which  he  was  instructed  by  the  skill  of  the 
Roman  deserters.  The  trenches  were  opened  at  a 
convenient  distance,  and  the  troops  destined  for  that 
service  advanced  under  the  portable  cover  of  strong 
hurdles,  to  fill  up  the  ditch,  and  undermine  the 
foundations  of  the  walls.  Wooden  towers  were  at 
the  same  time  constructed,  and  moved  forwards  on 
wheels,  till  the  soldiers,  who  were  provided  with 
every  species  of  missile  weapons,  could  engage  almost 
on  level  ground  with  the  troops  who  defended  the 
rampart.  Every  mode  of  resistance  which  art  could 
suggest,  or  courage  could  execute,  was  employed  in 
the  defence  of  Amida,  and  the  works  of  Sapor  were 
more  than  once  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  Romans. 
But  the  resources  of  a  besieged  city  may  be  exhausted. 
The  Persians  repaired  their  losses,  and  pushed  their 
approaches  j  a  large  breach  was  made  by  the  battering 
ram,  and  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  wasted  by  the 
sword  and  by  disease,  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the 
assault.  The  soldiers,  the  citizens,  their  wives,  their 
children,  all  who  had  not  rime  to  escape  through  the 
opposite  gate,  were  involved  by  the  conquerors  in  a 
promiscuous  massacre. 
Of  sin-  jjut  the  ruinof  Amida  wasthesafetyofthe  Roman 

a"d.  3C0.  provinces.  As  soon  as  the  first  transports  of  victory 
had  subsided,  Sapor  was  at  leisure  to  reflect,  that  to 
chastise  a  disobedient  city,  he  had  lost  the  flower  of 
his  troops,  and  the  most  favourable  season  for  con- 
quest. Thirty  thousand  of  his  veterans  had  fallen 
imder  the  walls  of  Amida,  during  the  continuance  of 
a  siege  which  lasted  seventy-three  days ;  and  the 
disappointed  monarch  returned  to  his  capital  with 
affected  triumph  and  secret  mortification.  It  was 
more  than  probable,  that  the  inconstancy  of  his  Bar- 
barian allies  was  tempted  to  relinquish  a  war  in  which 
they  had  encountered  such  unexpected  difficulties ; 
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and  that  the  aged  king  of  the  Chionites,  satiati 
with  revenge,  turned  away  with  horror  from  a  scei 
of  action  where  he  had  been  deprived  of  the  hope 
his  family  and  nation.  The  strength  as  well  as  spii 
of  the  army  with  which  Sapor  took  the  field  in  tl 
ensuing  spring  was  no  longer  equal  to  the  u 
bounded  views  of  his  ambition.  Instead  of  aspirii 
to  the  conquest  of  the  East,  he  was  obliged  to  conte 
himself  with  the  reduction  of  two  fortified  cities 
Mesopotamia,  Singara  and  Bezabde  * ;  the  one  situa 
in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  desert,  the  other  in  a  smj 
peninsula,  surrounded  almost  on  every  side  by  tl 
deep  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Tigris.  Five  Romi 
legions,  of  the  diminutive  size  to  which  they  had  be< 
reduced  in  the  age  of  Constantine,  were  made  pi 
soners,  and  sent  into  remote  captivity  on  the  extrer 
confines  of  Persia.  After  dismantling  the  walls 
Singara,  the  conqueror  abandoned  that  solitary  ai 
sequestered  place ;  but  he  carefully  restored  the  fc 
tifications  of  Bezabde,  and  fixed  in  that  importa 
post  a  garrison  or  colony  of  veterans ;  amply  supplii 
with  every  means  of  defence,  and  animated  by  hij 
sentiments  of  honour  and  fidelity.  Towards  tl 
close  of  the  campaign,  the  arms  of  Sapor  incurr^ 
some  disgrace  by  an  unsuccessful  enterprise  again 
Virtha,  or  Tecrit,  a  strong,  or  as  it  was  universal 
esteemed  till  the  age  of  Tamerlane,  an  impregnab 
fortress  of  the  independent  Arabs. 

The  defence  of  the  East  against  the  arms  of  Sap 
required,   and  would  have  exercised,  the  abilities 
the  most  consummate  general ;  and  it  seemed  fc 
tunate  for  the  state,  that  it  was  the  actual  province 
the  brave  Ursicinus,  who   alone  deserved  the  co 
Hdence  of  the  soldiers  and  people.     In  the  hour 
danger,  Ursicinus  was  removed  from  his  station  1 

*  The  account  of  these  sieges  is  given  by  Ammianus,  xx.  C,  7* 
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CHAP,    the  intrigaes  of  the  ranoehs ;  and  the  nuL'tary  com- 
^"^     ntand  of  the  East  was  bestowed,  by  the  same  influence, 
oa  SabiniaD,  a  wealthy  and  snbtJe  vetoan,  who  had 
attained  the  infirmities,  withoat  acqniring  the  experi- 
ence, of  age.     By  a  second  order,  wluch  issued  from 
the  same  jealoos  and  inconstant  connsels,  Ursicinus 
was  again  despatched  to  the  frontier  o(  Mesopotamia, 
and  condemned  to  sustain  the  labours  of  a  war,  the 
honours  of  which  bad  been  -  transferred  to  his  un- 
worthy rival .      Sabinian  fixed  his  indolent  station 
under  the  walls  of  Edessa ;  and  while  he  amused  him- 
self with  the  idle  parade  of  military  exercise,   and 
moved  to  the  sound  of  flutes  in  the  Pyrrhic  dance, 
the  public  defence  was  abandoned  to  the  boldness 
and  diligence  of  the  formergcneral  of  the  East.     But 
whenever  Ursicinus  recommended  any  vigorous  plan 
of  operations;  when  he  proposed,  at  the  head  of  a 
light  and  active  army,  to  wheel  round  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  to  intercept  the  convoys  of  the  enemy,  to 
harass  the  wide  extent  of  the  Persian  lines,  and  to 
relieve  the  distress  of  Araida  ;  the  timid  and  envious 
commander  alleged,  that  he  was  restrained  by  his 
positive  orders  from  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
troops.     Amida  was  at  length  taken  j  its  bravest  de- 
fenders, who  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the  Barba- 
rians, died  in  the  Roman  camp  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner  ;  and  Ursicinus  himself,  after  supporting 
the  disgrace  of  a  partial  inquiry,  was  punished  for  the 
misconduct  of  Sabinian  by  the  loss  of  his  military 
rank.     But  Constantius  soon  experienced  the  truth 
of  the  prediction  which  honest  indignation  had  ex- 
torted from  his  injured  lieutenant,  that  as  long  as 
such  maxims  of  government  were  suffered  to  prevail, 
the  emperor  himself  would  find  it  no  easy  task  to 
defend  his  eastern  dominions  from  the  invasion  of  a 
foreign  enemy.     When  ho  had  subdued  or  pacified 
the  Burbaiians  of  the  Danube,  Constantius  proceeded 
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by  slow  marches  into  the  East ;  and  after  he  had 
wept  over  the  smoking  ruins  of  Amida,  he  formed, 
with  a  powerful  army,  the  siege  of  Bezabde.  The 
walls  were  shaken  by  the  reiterated  efforts  of  the 
most  enormous  of  the  battering-rams ;  the  town  was 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity ;  but  it  was  still  de- 
fended by  the  patient  and  intrepid  valour  of  the  gar- 
rison, till  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season  obliged 
the  emperor  to  raise  the  siege,  and  ingloriously  to 
retreat  into  his  winter-quarters  at  Antioch,  The 
pride  of  Constantius,  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  cour- 
tiers, were  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  materials  for 
panegyric  in  the  events  of  the  Persian  war ;  while 
the  glory  of  his  cousin  Julian,  to  whose  military  com- 
mand he  had  intrusted  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  was 
proclaimed  to  the  world  in  the  simple  and  concise 
narrative  of  his  exploits. 

In  the  blind  fury  of  civil  discord,  Constantius 
had  abandoned  to  the  Barbarians  of  Germany  the 
countries  of  Gaul,  which  still  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  his  rival.  A  numerous  swarm  of  Franks 
and  Alemanni  were  invited  to  cross  the  Rhine  by 
presents  and  promises,  by  the  hopes  of  spoil,  and  by 
a  perpetual  grant  of  all  the  territories  which  tliey 
should  be  able  to  subdue.  But  the  emperor,  who 
for  a  temporary  service  had  thus  imprudently  pro- 
voked the  rapacious  spirit  of  the  Barbarians,  soon 
discovered  and  lamented  the  difficulty  of  dismissing 
these  formidable  allies,  after  they  had  tasted  the 
richness  of  the  Roman  soil.  Regardless  of  the  nice 
distinction  of  loyalty  and  rebellion,  these  undisci- 
plined robbers  treated  as  their  natural  enemies  all 
the  subjects  of  the  empire,  who  possessed  any  pro- 
perty which  they  were  desirous  of  acquiring.  Forty- 
five  flourishing  cities,  Tongres,  Cologne,  Treves, 
Worms,  Spires,  Strasburgh,  &c.  besides  a  far  greater 
number  of  towns  and  villages,  were  pillaged,  and  for 
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CHAP,  the  most  part  reduced  to  ashes.  The  barbarians  of 
^^''  Germany,  still  faithful  to  the  maxims  of  their  an- 
cestors, abhorred  the  confinement  of  walls,  to  which 
they  applied  the  odious  names  of  prisons  and  se- 
pulchres ;  and  fixing  their  independent  habitations 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and 
the  Meuse,  they  secured  themselves  against  the  danger 
of  a  surjjrise,  by  a  rude  and  hasty  fortification  of 
large  trees,  which  were  felled  and  thrown  across  the 
roads.  The  Alemanni  were  established  in  the  mo- 
dern countries  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  the  Franks 
occupied  the  island  of  the  Batavians,  together  with 
an  extensive  district  of  Brabant,  which  was  then 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Toxandria,  and  may 
deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  original  seat  of  their 
Gallic  monarchy.  From  the  sources,  to  the  mouth, 
of  the  Rhine,  the  conquests  of  the  Germans  ex- 
tended above  forty  miles  to  the  west  of  that  river 
over  a  country  peopled  by  colonies  of  their  own  name 
and  nation  ;  and  the  scene  of  their  devastations  was, 
three  times  more  extensive  than  that  of  their  con- 
quests. At  a  still  greater  distance  the  open  towns  of 
Gaul  were  deserted,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  for- 
tified cities,  who  trusted  to  their  strength  and  vigil- 
ance, were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  such 
supplies  of  corn  as  they  could  raise  on  the  vacant 
land  within  the  inclosure  of  their  walls.  The  di- 
minished legions,  destitute  of  pay  and  provisions,  o^ 
arms  and  discipline,  trembled  at  the  approach,  andj 
even  at  the  name,  of  the  Barbarians. 
Coniiutt  Under  these  melancholy  circumstances,  an  unex- 

of  Julian.  pgj.jgj^gg(i  youth  was  appointed  to  save  and  to  govern 
the  provinces  of  Gaul,  or  rather,  as  he  expresses  i^ 
himself,  to  exhibit  the  vain  image  of  Imperial  greatr 
ness.  The  retired  scholastic  education  of  Julian,  in 
which  he  had  been  more  conversant  with  books  than 
with  arms,  with  Ihe  dead  than  with  the  living,  l^ft, 
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him  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  practical  arts  o 

war  and  government ;  and  when  he  awkwardly  re 

peated  some  military  exercise  which  it  was  necessar 

for  him  to  learn,  he  exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  "  ( 

"  Plato,  Plato,  what  a  task  for  a  philosopher !"  Ye 

even  this  speculative  philosophy,  which  men  of  busi 

ness  are  too  apt  to  despise,  had  filled  the  mind  o 

Julian  with  the  noblest  precepts,  and  the  most  shin 

ing  examples ;  had  animated  him  with  the  love  o 

virtue,  the  desire  of  fame,  and  the  contempt  of  death 

The  habits  of  temperance  recommended  in  the  schools 

are  still  more  essential  in  the  severe  discipline  of; 

camp.     The  simple  wants  of  nature  regulated  th( 

measure  of  his  food  and  sleep.     Rejecting  with  dis 

dain  the  delicacies  provided  for  his  table,  he  satisfiec 

his  appetite  with  the  coarse  and  common  fare  whicl 

was  allotted  to  the  meanest  soldiers.     During  th( 

rigour  of  a  Gallic  winter  he  never  suffered  a  fire  ii 

his  bed*chamber ;  and  after  a  short  and  interruptec 

slumber,  he  frequently  rose  in  the  middle  of  thi 

night  from  a  cai*pet  spread  on  the  floor,  to  despatcl 

any  urgent  business,  to  visit  His  rounds,  or  to  steal  i 

few  moments  for  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite 

studies*.     The  precepts  of  eloquence,  which  he  had 

hitherto  practised  on  fancied  topics  of  declamation. 

were  more  usefully  applied  to  excite  or  to  assuage 

the  passions  of  an  armed  multitude :  and  althougl 

Julian,  from  his  early  habits   of  conversation   and 

literature,  was  more  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 

beauties  of  the  Greek  language,  he  had  attained  £ 

competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.     Since 

Julian  was  not  originally  designed  for  the  charactei 

of  a  legislator,  or  a  judge,  it  is  probable  that  the 

*  The  private  life  of  JuHan  in  Gaul,  and  the  severe  discipline  which  he  em 
biaoedy  are  dispUtved  by  Ammianus  (xvi.  5.),  who  professes  to  praise,  and  b} 
JuHan  himself,  who  affie^  to  ridicule  (Mesopogon,  p.  (^40.)>  a  conduct,  which, 
in  a  prinoe  of  Uie  house  of  Constantine,  might  justly  excite  the  surprise  of  man- 
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civil  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans  had  not  engaged 
_  any  considerable  share  of  his  attention :  but  he  de- 
rived from  his  philosophic  studies  an  inflexible  re- 
gard for  justice,  tempered  by  a  disposition  to  cle- 
mency :  the  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of 
equity  and  evidence,  and  the  faculty  of  patiently  in- 
vestigating the  most  intricate  and  tedious  questions 
which  could  be  proposed  for  his  discussion.  The 
measures  of  policy,  and  the  operations  of  war,  must 
submit  to  the  various  accidents  of  circumstance  and 
character,  and  the  unpractised  student  will  often  be 
perplexed  in  the  application  of  the  most  perfect 
theory.  But  in  the  acquisition  of  this  important 
science,  Julian  was  assisted  by  the  active  vigour  of 
his  own  genius,  as  well  as  by  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  Sallust,  an  officer  of  rank,  who  soon  con- 
ceived a  sincere  attachment  for  a  prince  so  worthy 
of  his  friendship  ;  and  whose  incorruptible  integrity 
was  adorned  by  the  talent  of  insinuating  the  harshest 
truths,  without  wounding  the  delicacy  of  a  royal  ear. 
Immediately  after  Julian  had  received  the  purple 
at  Milan,  he  was  sent  into  Gaul,  with  a  feeble  re- 
tinue of  three  hundred  and  sixty  soldiers.  At 
Vienna,  where  he  passed  a  painful  and  anxious  win- 
ter, in  the  hands  of  those  ministers  to  whom  Con- 
stantius  had  intrusted  the  direction  of  his  conduct, 
the  Ciesar  was  informed  of  the  siege  and  deliverance 
of  Autun.  That  large  and  ancient  city,  protected 
only  by  a  ruined  wall  and  pusillanimous  garrison, 
was  saved  by  the  generous  resolution  of  a  few  vete- 
rans, who  resumed  their  arms  for  the  defence  of 
their  country.  In  his  march  from  Autun,  through 
the  heart  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  Julian  embraced 
with  ardour  the  earliest  opportunity  of  signalizing 
his  courage.  At  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  archers, 
and  heavy  cavalry,  he  preferred  the  shorter  but  the 
more  dangerous  of  two  roads ;  and  sometimes  elud- 
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ing,  and  sometimes  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  Bar-  chap. 
barians,  who  were  masters  of  the  field,  he  arrived  ^ 
with  honour  and  safety  at  the  camp  near  Rheims, 
where  the  Roman  troops  had  been  ordered  to  as- 
semble. The  aspect  of  their  young  prince  revived 
the  drooping  spirit  of  the  soldiers,  and  they  marched 
from  Rheims  in  search  of  the  enemy,  with  a  con- 
fidence which  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  them.  The 
Alemanni,  famiharized  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
country,  secretly  collected  then'  scattered  forces,  and 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  a  dark  and  rainy  day, 
poured  with  unexpected  fury  on  the  rear-guard  of 
the  Romans.  Before  the  inevitable  disorder  could 
be  remedied,  two  legions  were  destroyed ;  and  Ju- 
lian was  taught  by  experience,  that  caution  and 
vigilance  are  the  most  important  lessons  of  the  art  of 
war.  In  a  second  and  more  successful  action,  he 
recovered  and  established  his  military  fame  ;  but  as 
the  agility  of  the  Barbarians  saved  them  from  the 
pursuit,  his  victory  was  neither  bloody  nor  decisive. 
He  advanced,  however,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
surveyed  the  ruins  of  Cologne,  convinced  himself  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  war,  and  retreated  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  discontented  with  the  court,  with 
his  army,  and  with  his  own  success.  The  power  of 
the  enemy  was  yet  unbroken  ;  and  the  Cffisar  had 
no  sooner  separated  his  troops  and  fixed  his  own 
quarters  at  Sens,  in  the  centre  of  Gaul,  than  he  was 
surrounded  and  besieged  by  a  numerous  host  of 
Germans.  Reduced  in  this  extremity  to  the  re- 
sources of  his  own  mind,  he  displayed  a  prudent 
intrepidity  which  compensated  for  all  the  deficiencies 
of  the  place  and  garrison ;  and  the  Barbarians,  at 
the  end  of  thirty  days,  were  obliged  to  retire  with 
disappointed  rage. 

The  conscious  pride  of  Julian,  who  was  indebted  His  second 
only  to  his  sword  for  this  signal  deliverance,  was  ™|^'a^";^, 
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CHAP,  embitteretl  by  tlie  reflection,  that  he  was  abandoDed, 
'  betrayed,  and  perhaps  devoted  to  destruction,  by 
those  who  were  bound  to  assist  him  by  every  tie  of 
honour  and  fidehty.  Marcellus,  master-general  of 
the  cavalry  in  Gaul,  interpreting  too  strictly  the 
jealous  orders  of  the  court,  beheld  with  supine  in- 
difference the  distress  of  Julian,  and  had  restrained 
the  troops  under  his  command  from  marching  to  the 
relief  of  Sens.  If  the  Cajsar  had  dissembled  in 
silence  so  dangerous  an  insult,  his  person  and  au- 
thority would  have  been  exposed  to  the  contempt  of 
the  world ;  and  if  an  action  so  criminal  had  been 
suffered  to  pass  with  impunity,  the  emperor  would 
have  confirmed  the  suspicions,  which  received  a  very 
specious  colour  from  his  past  conduct  towards  the 
princes  of  the  Flavian  family.  Marcellus  was  re- 
called, and  gently  dismissed  from  his  office.  lu  his 
room  Severus  was  appointed  general  of  the  cavalry  ; 
an  experienced  soldier,  of  approved  courage  and 
fidelity,  who  could  advise  with  respect,  and  execute 
with  zeal  ;  and  who  submitted,  without  reluctance, 
to  the  supreme  command  which  Julian,  by  the  in- 
terest of  his  patroness  Eusebia,  at  length  obtained 
over  the  annies  of  Gaul.  A  very  judicious  plan  of 
operations  was  adopted  for  the  approaching  cam- 
paign. Julian  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  remains 
of  the  veteran  bands,  and  of  some  new  levies  which 
he  had  been  permitted  to  form,  boldly  penetrated 
into  the  centre  of  the  German  cantonments,  and 
carefully  re-established  the  fortifications  of  Saverne, 
in  an  advantageous  post,  which  would  either  check 
the  incursions,  or  intercept  the  retreat,  of  the  enemy. 
At  the  same  time  Barbatio,  general  of  the  infantry, 
advanced  from  Milan  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  and  passing  the  mountains,  prepared  to  throw 
a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbom-hood  of 
Basil.     It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Ale- 
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manni,  pressed  on  either  side  by  the  Roman  arms 
would  be  soon  forced  to  evacuate  the  provinces  o 
Gaul,  and  to  hasten  to  the  defence  of  their  native 
country.  But  the  hopes  of  the  campaign  were  de 
feated  by  the  incapacity,  or  the  envy,  or  the  secre 
ini^tructions,  of  Barbatio;  who  acted  as  if  he  ha( 
been  the  enemy  of  the  Caesar,  and  the  secret  ally  o 
the  Barbarians.  The  negligence  with  which  he  pei 
mitted  a  troop  of  pillagers  freely  to  pass,  and  to  re 
turn  almost  before  the  gates  of  his  camp,  may  b 
imputed  to  his  want  of  abilities  ;  but  the  treasonabl 
act  of  burning  a  number  of  boats,  and  a  superfluou 
stock  of  provisions,  which  would  have  been  of  th 
most  essential  service  to  the  army  of  Gaul,  was  ai 
evidence  of  his  hostile  and  criminal  intentions.  Th 
Germans  despised  an  enemy  who  appeared  destitut 
either  of  power  or  of  inclination  to  oflPend  them 
and  the  ignominious  retreat  of  Barbatio  deprives 
Julian  of  the  expected  support ;  and  left  him  t( 
extricate  himself  from  a  hazardous  situation,  when 
he  could  neither  remain  with  safety,  nor  retire  witl 
honour  * . 

As  soon  as  they  were  delivered  from  the  fears  o 
invasion,  the  Alemanni  prepared  to  chastise  the 
Roman  youth,  who  presumed  to  dispute  the  pos 
session  of  that  country,  which  they  claimed  as  theii 
own  by  the  right  of  conquest  and  of  treaties.  The] 
employed  three  days,  and  as  many  nights,  in  trans 
porting  over  the  Rhine  their  military  powers.  Th( 
fierce  Chnodomar,  shaking  the  ponderous  javelin 
which  he  had  victoriously  wielded  against  the  brothe 
of  Magnentius,  led  the  van  of  the  Barbarians,  anc 
moderated  by  his  experience  the  martial  ardour  whicl 
his  example  inspired.  He  was  followed  by  six  othe 
kings,  by  ten  princes  of  regal  extraction,  by  a  lonj 

*  On  the  dedgn  and  failure  of  the  co-operation  between  Julian  and  Barbatic 
see  Amtnianus  (xyi.  11.),  and  Libanius,  Orat.  x.  p«  273. 
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CHAP,  train  of  high-spirited  nobles,  and  by  thirty-five  thou- 
^^''  sand  of  the  bravest  wan-iors  of  the  tribes  of  Ger- 
many. TTie  confidence  derived  from  the  view  of 
their  own  strength  was  increased  by  the  intelligence 
which  they  received  from  a  deserter,  that  the  Ceesar, 
with  a  feeble  army  of  thirteen  thousand  men,  oc- 
cupied a  post  about  one-and-twenty  miles  from  their 
camp  of  Strasburgh.  With  this  inadequate  force, 
Julian  resolved  to  seek  and  to  encounter  the  Bar- 
barian host ;  and  the  chance  of  a  general  action  was 
preferred  to  the  tedious  and  uncertain  operation  of 
separately  engaging  the  dispersed  parties  of  the  Ale- 
manni.  The  Romans  marched  in  close  order,  and 
in  two  columns,  the  cavalry  on  the  right,  the  in- 
fantry on  the  left ;  and  the  day  was  so  far  spent 
when  they  appeared  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  that 
Julian  was  desirous  of  deferring  the  battle  till  the 
next  morning,  and  of  allowing  his  troops  to  recruit 
their  exhausted  strength  by  the  necessary  refresh- 
ments of  sleep  and  food.  Yielding,  however,  with 
some  reluctance,  to  the  clamours  of  the  soldiers, 
and  even  to  the  opinion  of  his  council,  he  exhorted 
them  to  justify  by  their  valour  the  eager  impatience, 
which,  in  case  of  a  defeat,  would  be  universally 
branded  with  the  epithets  of  rashness  and  presump- 
tion. The  trumpets  sounded,  the  military  shout  was 
heard  through  the  field,  and  the  two  armies  rushed 
with  equal  fury  to  the  charge.  The  Cfesar,  who 
conducted  in  person  his  right  wing,  depended  on 
the  dexterity  of  his  archers,  and  the  weight  of  his 
cuirassiers.  But  his  ranks  were  instantly  broken  by 
an  irregular  mixture  of  light-horse  and  of  light-in- 
fantry, and  he  had  the  mortification  of  beholding  the 
flight  of  six  hundred  of  his  most  renowned  cuirassiers. 
Thefugitives  were  stopped  and  rallied  by  the  presence 
and  authority  of  Julian,  who,  careless  of  his  own 
safety,  threw  himself  before  them,  and  urging  every 
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motive  of  shame  and  honour,  led  them  back  against 

the  victorious  enemy.     The  conflict  between  the  tw( 

lines  of  infantry  was  obstinate  and  bloody.     Th( 

Germans  possessed  the  superiority  of  strength  an( 

stature,  the  Romans  that  of  discipline  and  temper 

and  as  the  Barbarians,  who  served  under  the  stand 

ard  of  the  empire,  united  the  respective  advantage 

of  both  parties,  their  strenuous  efforts,  guided  by 

skilful  leader,  at  length  determined  the  event  of  th 

day.     The  Romans  lost  four  tribunes,  and  two  hun 

dred  and  forty-three  soldiers,  in  this  memorable  ba< 

tie  of  Strasbui'gh,  so  glorious  to  the  Caesar,  and  s 

salutary  to   the  afflicted  provinces   of  Gaul.     Si 

thousand  of  the  Alemanni  were  slain  in  the  fielc 

without  including  those  who  were  drowned  in  tt 

Rhine,  or  transfixed  with  darts  whilst  they  attempte 

to  swim  across  the  river.     Chnodomar  himself  wj 

surrounded  and  taken  prisoner,  with  three  of  h 

brave  companions,  who  devoted  themselves  to  folio 

in  life  or  death  the  fate  of  their  chieftain.     Julifi 

received  him  with  military  pomp  in  the  council 

his  officers ;  and  expressing  a  generous  pity  for  tl 

fallen  state,  dissembled  his  inward  contempt  for  tl 

abject  humiliation  of  his  captive.     Instead  of  e: 

hibiting  the  vanquished  king  of  the  Alemanni,  as 

grateful  spectacle  to  the  cities  of  Gaul,  he  respec 

fully  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor  this  splend 

trophy  of  his  victory.     Chnodomar  experienced  j 

honourable  treatment,  but  the  impatient  Barbarij 

could  not  long  survive  his  defeat,  his  confinemer 

and  his  exile  *. 

After  Julian  had  repulsed  the  Alemanni  from  t 
provinces  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  he  turned  his  an 
against  the  Franks,  who  were  seated  nearer  to  t 
ocean  on  the  confines  of  Gaul  and  Germany ;  ai 
who,  from  their  numbers,  and  still  more  from  th( 

*  Ammian.  xvi.  12.     libanius,  Orat.  x.  p.  276. 
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CHAP.    intrepid  valour,  had   ever  been  esteemed  the  most 
^    ^"'      formidable  of  tlie  Barbarians  *.     Although  they  were 
strongly  actuated  by  the  allurements  of  rapine,  they 
professed  a   disinterested  love  of  war,  which  they 
considered  as  the  supreme  honour  and   felicity  of 
human  nature  ;  and  their  minds  and  bodies  were  so 
completely  hardened  by  perpetual  action,   that,  ac- 
cording to  the  lively  expression  of  an  orator,  the 
snows  of  winter  were  as  pleasant  to  them   as  the 
flowers  of  spring.    In  the  month  of  December,  which 
followed  the  battle  of  Strasburgh,  Julian  attacked  a 
body  of"  six  hundred  Franks,  who  had  thi-own  them- 
selves into  two  castles  on  the  Meuse.     In  the  midst 
of  that  severe  season  they  sustained,  with  inflexible 
constancy,  a  siege  of  fifty-four  days  ;  till  at  length, 
exhausted  by  hunger,  and  satisfied  that  the  vigilance 
of  the  enemy  in  breaking  the  ice  of  the  river  left 
them  no  hopes  of  escape,  the  Franks  consented,  for 
the  first  time,  to  dispense  with  the  ancient  law  which 
commanded  them  to  conquer  or  to  die.     The  Caesar 
immediately  sent  his  captives  to  the  court  of  Con- 
stantius,  who  accepting  them  as  a  valuable  present, 
rqoieed  in  the  opportunity  of  adding  so  many  heroes 
to  the  choicest  troops  of  his  domestic  guards.     The 
obstinate  resistance  of  this  handful  of  Franks  ap- 
prised Julian  of  the   difficulties  of  the  expedition 
which  he  meditated  for  the  ensuing  spring,  against 
the  whole  body  of  the  nation.     His  rapid  diligence 
surprised  and  astonished  the  active  Barbarians.     Or- 
dering his  soldiers  to  provide  themselves  with  biscuit 
for  twenty  days,  he  suddenly  pitched  his  camp  near 
Tongres,  while  the  enemy  still  supposed  him  in  his 
winter  quarters  of  Paris,  expecting  the  slow  arrival 
of  his  convoys  from  Aquitain.     Without  allowing 
the  Franks  to  unite   or  to  deliberate,  he  skilfully 
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spread  his  legions  from  Cologne  to  the  ocean ;  an 
by  the  terror,  as  well  as  by  the  success  of  his  arms 
soon  reduced  the  suppliant  tribes  to  implore  the  clc 
mency,  and  to  obey  the  commands,  of  their  coe 
queror.  The  Chamavians  submissively  retired  t 
their  former  habitations  beyond  the  Rhine :  but  th 
Saliana  were  permitted  to  possess  their  new  esti 
blishment  of  Toxandria,  as  the  subjects  and  auxil 
aries  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  treaty  was  ratifie 
by  solemn  oaths ;  and  perpetual  inspectors  were  aj 
pointed  to  reside  among  the  Franks,  with  the  ai 
thority  of  enforcing  the  strict  observance  of  the  coar 
ditions.  An  incident  is  related,  interesting  enoug 
in  itself,  and  by  no  means  repugnant  to  the  ch^ 
racter  of  Julian,  who  ingeniously  contrived  both  th 
plot  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy i.  When  th 
Chamavians  sued  for  peace,  he  required  the  son  c 
their  king,  as  the  only  hostage  in  whom  he  coul 
rely.  A  mournful  silence,  interrupted  by  tears  an 
groans,  declared  the  sad  perplexity  of  the  Barbs 
rians.;  and  their  aged  chief  lamented  in  patheti 
language,  that  his^  private  loss  was  now  embittere 
by  a  sense  of  the  public  calamity.  While  the  Chi 
mavians.  lay  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  his  throne,  th 
royal  captive,  whom  they  believed  to  have  been  slaii 
unexpectedly  appeared  before  their  eyes;  and  i 
soon  as  the  tumult  of  joy  was  hushed  into  attentior 
the  Cs&sar  addressed  the  assembly  in  the  followin 
terms :  "  Behold  the  son,  the  prince,,  whom  yo 
^*  wept.  You  had  lost  him  by  your  fault.  God  an 
"  the  Romans^  have  restored  him  to  you.  I  sha 
"  still  preserve  and  educate  the  youth,  rather  as 
"  monument  of  my  own  virtue,  than  a&  a  pledge  ( 
"  your  sincerity.  Should  you  presume  to  violate  th 
"  faith  which  you  have  sworn,  the  arms  of  the  n 
"  public  will  avenge  the  perfidy,  not  on  the  innocent 
"  but   on  the   guilty.'*     The  Barbarians  withdrew 
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CHAP,    from  his  presence,  impressed  with  the  warmest  sen- 
'^^^'  _  timents  of  gratitude  and  admiration  * 


Makes  ihree      It  was  not  cRough  for  JulJafl  to  have  delivered  the 
te?^d"™a  provinces  of  Gaul  from  the  Barbarians  of  Germany. 
a'»'''357    ^^  aspired  to  emulate  tte  glory  of  the  first  and  most 
358,359.    illustrious  of  the  emperors  ;  after  whose  example  he 
composed  his  own  commentaries  of  the  Gallic  war. 
Cffisar  has  related,  with  conscious  pride,  the  manner 
in  which  he  twice  passed  the  Rhine.     Julian  could 
boast,  that  before  he  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus, 
he  had  carried  the  Roman  eagles  beyond  that  great 
river  in  three  successful  expeditions  t.     Tlie  con- 
sternation of  the  Germans,  after  the  battle  of  Stras- 
burgh,  encouraged  him  to  the  first  attempt ;  and  the 
reluctance  of  the  troops  soon  yielded  to  the  persua- 
sive eloquence  of  a  leader,  who  shared  the  fatigues 
and  dangers  which  he  imposed  on  the  meanest  of  the 
soldiers.     The  villages  on  either  side  of  the  Meyn, 
which  were  plentifully  stored  with  com  and  cattle, 
felt  the  ravages  of  an  invading  army.     The  principal 
houses,  constructed  with  some  imitation  of  Roman 
elegance,  were  consumed  by  the  flames ;  and  the 
Csesar  boldly  advanced  about  ten  miles,  till  his  pro- 
gress was  stopped  by  a  dark  and  impenetrable  forest, 
undermined  by  subterraneous  passages,  which  threat- 
ened, with  secret  snares  and  ambush,  eveiy  step  of 
the  assailant.    The  ground  was  already  covered  with 
snow  J  and  Julian,  after  repairing  an  ancient  castle 
which  had  been  erected  by  Trajan,  granted  a  truce 
often  months  to  the  submissive  Barbarians.     At  the 
expiration  of  the  truce,  Julian  undertook  a  second 
expedition  beyond  the  Rhine,  to  humble  the  pride 
of  Sumiar  and  Hortaire,  two  of  the  kings  of  the 


•  This  interesting  story,  which  ZoEomua  has  abridged,  is  related  by  Eunapim 
(in  Excerpt,  liegationum.  p.  16,  lli,  I7-)  with  all  the  aniplilicBtiDiis  of  Grecian 
rhetoric:  but  the  Biletiea  of  LibatiiuB,  of  Ammianus,  and  of  Julian  himself,  rcn- 
.l"nillietrulh(ifitexlremfl)rnispiciouB. 

f  8e«  Aniniian.  xvii.  I.  10.  xvnu   a.  and  Ansim.  I.  in-  p.  H4.     Julian.  «1 


+  8e«. 
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Alemanni,  who  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of    chap. 
Strasburgh.    They  promised  to  restore  all  the  Roman  ' 


captives  who  yet  remained  alive  ;  and  as  the  Cgesar 
had  procured  an  exact  account  from  the  cities  and 
villages  of  Gaul,  of  the  inhabitants  whom  they  had 
lost,  he  detected  every  attempt  to  deceive  him  with 
a  degree  of  readiness  and  accuracy,  which  almost 
established  the  belief  of  his  supernatural  knowledge. 
His  third  expedition  was  still  more  splendid  and  im- 
portant than  the  two  former.  Tlie  Germans  Iiad 
collected  their  military  powers,  and  moved  along  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  river,  with  a  design  of  de- 
stroying the  bridge,  and  of  preventing  the  passage  of 
the  Romans.  But  this  judicious  plan  of  defence  was 
disconcerted  by  a  skilful  diversion.  Three  hundred 
light  armed  and  active  soldiers  were  detached  in  forty 
small  boats,  to  fall  down  the  stream  in  silence,  and 
to  land  at  some  distance  from  the  posts  of  the  enemy. 
They  executed  their  orders  with  so  much  boldness 
and  celerity,  that  they  had  almost  surprised  the  Bar- 
barian chiefs,  who  returned  in  the  fearless  confidence  * 
of  intoxication  from  one  of  their  nocturnal  festivals. 
Without  repeating  the  uniform  and  disgusting  tale 
of  slaughter  and  devastation,  it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  Julian  dictated  his  own  conditions  of 
peace  to  six  of  the  haughtiest  kings  of  the  Alemanni, 
three  of  whom  were  permitted  to  view  the  severe 
discipline  and  martial  pomp  of  a  Roman  camp.  Fol- 
lowed by  twenty  thousand  captives,  whom  he  had 
rescued  from  the  chains  of  the  Barbarians,  the  Csesar 
repassed  the  Rhine,  after  terminating  a  war,  the 
success  of  which  has  been  compared  to  the  ancient 
glories  of  the  Punic  and  Cimbric  victories. 

As  soon  as  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Julian  had  Reswres 
secured  an  interval  of  peace,  he  applied  himself  to  a  oroaoi. 
work  more  congenial  to  his  humane  and  philosophic 
temper.     The  cities   of  Gaul,  which  had  suffered 
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from  the  inroads  of  the  Barbarians,  he  diligently 
_  paired ;  and  seven  important  posts,  between  Menti 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  are  particularly  men- 
tioned, as  having  been  rebnilt  and  fortified  by  the 
order  of  Julian,  The  vanquished  Germans  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  just  hut  humiUating  condition  of  pre- 
paring and  conveying  the  necessary  materials.  The 
active  zeal  of  Julian  urged  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  ;  and  such  was  the  spirit  which  he  had  difiused 
among  the  troops,  that  the  auxiliaries  themselves, 
waving  their  exemption  from  any  duties  of  fatigue, 
contended  in  the  most  servile  labours  with  the  dili- 
gence of  the  Roman  soldiers.  It  was  incumbent  on 
the  Cffisar  to  provide  for  the  subsistence,  as  well  as 
for  the  safety,  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  garrisons. 
The  desertion  of  the  former,  and  the  mutiny  of  the 
latter,  must  have  been  the  fatal  and  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  famine.  The  tillage  of  the  provinces 
of  Gaul  had  been  interrupted  by  the  calamities  of 
war;  but  the  scanty  harvests  of  the  continent  were 
supplied,  by  his  paternal  care,  from  the  plenty  of 
the  adjacent  islautl.  Six  hundred  large  barks,  framed 
in  the  forest  of  the  Ardennes,  made  several  voyages 
to  the  coast  of  Britain  ;  and  returning  from  thence 
laden  with  corn,  sailed  up  the  Rhine,  and  distri- 
buted their  cargoes  to  the  several  towns  and  fortresses 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  *,  The  arms  of  Julian 
had  restored  a  free  and  secure  navigation,  which 
Constantius  had  offered  to  purchase  at  the  expense 
of  his  dignity,  and  of  a  tributaiy  present  of  two 
thousand  pounds  of  silver.  The  emperor  parsimo- 
niously refused  to  his  soldiers  the  sums  which  he 
granted  with  a  lavish  and  trembling  hand  to  the 

■  We  nuy  eiedit  Julian  hinuelf,  Onit.  sA  3.  P.  Q.  Athenienaem,  p.  2S0.  who 
^vcG  a  veiy  puticulit  sccount  uf  ihe  tTaniaction.  Zodmui  adds  two  hundred 
vessels  mora,  I.  in.  p.  US.  If  we  compute  the  600  com  ships  of  Jolian  at  only 
seventy  Um»  each,  they  were  capable  of  exporting  120,UDO  quarters  (see  Arbutli. 
Uot'i  Weights  and  Measures,  p.  237.);  and  the  country  which  could  l>eu'  so 
Itrge  BQ  expDitatian  niusl  tilrndy  luTe  attained  an  impnived  btate  of  agncultutv. 
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Barbarians.  The  dexterity,  as  well  as  the  firmness, 
of  Julian,  was  put  to  a  severe  trial,  when  he  took 
the  field  with  a  discontented  army,  which  had  al- 
ready served  two  campaigns,  without  receiving  any 
regular  pay  or  any  extraordinary  donative. 

A  tender  regard  for  the  peace  and  happiness  ol 
his  subjects  was  the  ruling  principle  which  directed, 
or  seemed  to  direct,  the  administration  of  Julian  *, 
He  devoted  the  leisure  of  his  winter-quarters  to  the 
offices  of  civil  government ;  and  affected  to  aissume. 
with  more  pleasure,  the  character  ef  a  magistrate 
than  that  of  a  general.  Before  he  took  the  field,  h< 
devolved  on  the  provincial  governors  most  of  tin 
public  and  private  causes  which  had  been  referred  t( 
his  tribunal ;  but,  on  his  return,  he  carefully  revise( 
their  proceedings,  mitigated  the  rigour  of  the  law 
and  pronounced  a  second  judgment  on  the  judge 
themselves.  Superior  to  the  last  temptation  of  vir 
tuous  minds,  an  indiscreet  and  intemperate  zeal  fo 
justice,  he  restrained,  with  calmness  and  dignity 
the  warmth  of  an  advocate  who  prosecuted,  for  ex 
tortion,  the  president  of  the  Nairbonnese  province 
"  Whp  will  ever  be  found  guilty,"  exclaimed  th 
vehement  Delphidius,  "  if  it  be  enough  to  deny? 
"  And  who,'*  replied  Julian,  "  will  ever  be  innocent 
"  if  it  be  sufficient  to  affirm  ?*  In  the  general  ad 
ministration  of  peace  and  war,  the  interest  of  th 
sovereign  is  commonly  the  same  as  that  of  his  people 
but  Constantius  would  havQ  thought  himself  deepl 
injured,  if  the  virtues,  of  Julian  had  defrauded:  hir 
of  any  part  of  the  tribute  which  he  extorted  from  a: 
oppressed  and  exhausted  country.  Thq  princQwh 
was  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  migh 
sometimes. pres^ume  to  correct  the  rapacious,  insplenc 
oC  the  inferior  agents ;  to  expose  their  corrupt  arts 
and  to  introduce  an  equal  and  easier  mode  of  col 

•  Ammiin.  xyt  5..xyui.  1.    MaipCTUnim  ia  Banegyx.  Vet.  xi  4« . 
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P-    iectioi^.     But  the  management  of  the   finances  was 
'__  more  safely  intrusted  to  Florentius,  Praetorian  pne- 
fect  of  Gaul,  an  effeminate  tyrant,  incapable  of  pity 
or  remorse  ;  and  the  haughty  minister  complained  of 
the  most  decent  and  gentle  opposition,  while  Julian 
himself  was  rather  inclined  to  censure  the  weakness 
of  his  own  behaviour.     The  Caesar  had  rejected  with 
abhorrence  a  mandate  for  the  levy  of  an    extraor- 
dinary tax  ;  a  new  superdiction,  which  the  prsefect 
had  offered  for  his  signature ;  and  the  faithful  pic- 
ture of  the  public  misery,  by  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  justify  his  refusal,  offended  the  court  of 
Constantius.    We  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reading 
the  sentiments  of  Julian,  as  he  expresses  them  with 
warmth  and  freedom  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  most  in- 
timate friends.     After  stating  his  own  conduct,  he 
proceeds  in  the  following  terras:  "  Was  it  possible 
"  for  the  disciple  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  act  other- 
"  wise  than  I  have  done  ?     Could  I  abandon  the 
"  unhappy  subjects  intrusted  to  my  care  ?     Was    I 
"  not  called  upon  to  defend  them  from  the  repeated 
"injuries  of  these  unfeeling  robbers?     A  tribune 
*'  who  deserts  his  post  is  punished  with  deatli,  and 
"  deprived  of  the  honours  of  burial.     With  what 
"  justice  could  I  pronounce  his  sentence,  if,  in  the 
*'  hour  of  danger,  I  myself  neglect  a  duty  far  more 
"  sacred  and  far  more  important  ?     God  has  placed 
"  me  in  this  elevated  post ;  his  providence  will  guard 
"  and  support  me.    Should  I  be  condemned  to  suffer, 
"  I  shall  derive  comfort  from  the  testimony  of  a  pure 
"  and  upriglit  conscience.     Would  to  heaven  that  I 
"  still  possessed  a  counsellor  like  Sallust !     If  they 
"  think  proper  to  send  me  a  successor,  I  shall  sub- 
"  mit  without  reluctance  ;  and  had  much  rather  ini- 
"  prove  the  short  opportunity  of  doing  good,  than 
"  enjoy  a  long  and  lasting  impunity  of  evil."     The 
precai'ious  and  dependent  situation  of  Julian  dis- 
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played  his  virtues  and  concealed  his  defects.  The 
young  hero  who  supported,  in  Gaul,  the  throne  of 
Constantius,  was  not  permitted  to  reform  the  vices 
of  the  government ;  but  he  had  courage  to  alleviate 
or  to  pity  the  distress  of  the  people.  Unless  he  had 
been  able  to  revive  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Romans, 
or  to  introduce  the  arts  of  industry  and  refinement 
among  their  savage  enemies,  he  could  not  entertain 
any  rational  hopes  of  securing  the  public  tranquillity, 
either  by  the  peace  or  conquest  of  Germany.  Yet 
the  victories  of  Julian  suspended,  for  a  short  time, 
the  inroads  of  the  Barbarians,  and  delayed  the  ruin 
of  the  Western  Empire. 

His  salutary  influence  restored  the  cities  of  Gaul, 
which  had  been  so  long  exposed  to  the  evils  of  civil 
discord.  Barbarian  war,  and  domestic  tyranny ;  and 
the  spirit  of  industry  was  revived  with  the  hopes  of 
enjoyment.  Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, a^in  flourished  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws ;  and  the  curtesy  or  civil  corporations,  were 
again  filled  with  useful  and  respectable  members : 
the  youth  were  no  longer  apprehensive  of  marriage ; 
and  married  persons  were  no  longer  apprehensive  of 
posterity :  the  public  and  private  festivals  were  cele- 
brated with  customary  pomp ;  and  the  frequent  and 
secure  intercourse  of  the  provinces  displayed  the 
image  of  national  prosperity  *.  A  mind  like  that  of 
Julian  must  have  felt  the  general  happiness  of  which 
he  was  the  author ;  but  he  viewed,  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  and  complacency,  the  city  of  Paris ;  the 
seat  of  his  winter  residence,  and  the  object  even  of 
his  partial  affection  t.  That  splendid  capital,  which 
now  embraces  an  ample  territory  on  either  side  of 

*  Libanius,  Orat.  ParentaL  in  Imp.  Julian,  c.  38.  in  Fabriciiis  Bibliothec. 
Graec.  torn.  vii.  p.  263,  '264. 

-f-  See  Julian,  m  Misopogon.  p.  340,  341.  The  primitive  state  of  Paris  is 
illustrated  by  Henry  Valesiu»  (ad  Ammian.  xx.  4.),  his  brother  Hadrian  Vale- 
«iu8,  or  de  Valois,  and  M.  d*  Anville  (in  their  respective  Notitias  of  ancieni 
Oaul)i  the  Abb4  de  Longuerue, Description  de  la  France,  torn.  i.  p.  12,  13.  and 
M.  Bonamy  (in  the  Mem.  deTAcademiedcs  Inscriptions,  torn.  xv.  p.  656 — G9I). 
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CHAP,    the  Seine,  was  originally  confined  to  the  small  island 

'__  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  from  whence  the  inhabit- 

ants  derived  a  supply  of  pure  and  salubrious  water. 
The  river -bathed  the  loot  of  the  walls;  and  the 
town  was  accessible  only  by  two  wooden  bridges.  A 
forest  ovei-spiead  the  northern  side  of  the  Seine; 
but  on  the  south,  the  ground,  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  the  university,  was  insensibly  covered  with 
houses,  and  adorned  with  a  palace  and  amphitheatre  i 
biiths,  an  aqueduct,  and  a  field  of  Mars  for  the 
exercise  of  the  Roman  troops.  The  severity  of  the 
climate  was  tempered  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ocean  ;  and  with  some  precautions,  which  experience 
had  taught,  the  vine  and  fig-tree  were  successfully 
cultivated.  But,  in  remarkable  winters,  the  Seine 
was  deeply  frozen ;  and  the  huge  pieces  of  ice  that 
floated  down  the  stream  might  be  compared,  by  sit 
Asiatic,  to  the  blocks  of  white  marble  which  were 
extracted  from  the  quarries  of  Phrygia.  The  liceni 
tiousness  and  corruption  of  Antioch  recalled  to  the 
memory  of  Julian  the  severe  and  simple  manners  of 
his  beloved  Lutetia*;  where  the  amusements  of  the 
theatre  were  unknown  or  despised.  He  indignantly 
contrasted  the  effeminate  Syrians  with  the  brave  and 
honest  simplicity  of  the  Gauls,  and  almost  foi^ve 
the  intemperance,  which  was  the  only  stain  of  the 
Celtic  character  t.  If  Julian  could  now  revisit  the 
capital  of  France,  he  might  converse  with  men  of 
science  and  genius,  capable  of  understanding  and  of 
instructing  a  disciple  of  the  Greeks;  he  might  ex- 
cuse the  lively  and  graceful  follies  of  a  nation,  whose 
martial  spirit  has  never  heen  enervated  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  luxury;  and  he  must  applaud  the  per- 
fection of  that  inestimable  aii;,  which  softens  and  re- 
fines and  embellishes  the  intercourse  of  social  life. 

*  Tr.i  ipAnt  A:wiiriai-  Julian,  in  Misopi^cni.  p.  340.  Leucetia,  or  Luletia, 
was  the  ancient  naoie  of  the  city  which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  fourth 
renlury,  assumed  the  icrrilorial  appcliation  of  Fuiiiii. 

t  Julian-  in  JtiMipogmi.  p.  3.1S,  .W>, 
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•CHAP.  XVII. 

Julian  is  declared  Emperor  by  the  Legions  qfGatd,  —  Hh 
March  a/nd  Success, —  The  Death  ^Consta/ntiu^s. —  Civil 
Administration  of  Julian. 

While  the  Romans  languished  under  the  igno- 
rainious  tyranny  of  Constantius,  the  praises  of  Julian 
were  repeated  with  transport  in  every  part  of  the 
empire,  except  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor.  The 
Barbarians  of  Germany  had  felt,  and  still  dreaded, 
the  arms  of  the  young  Caesar ;  his  soldiers  were  the 
companions  of  his  victory ;  the  grateful  provincials 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  his  reign  j  but  the  favourites, 
who  had  opposed  his  elevation,  were  offended  by  his 
virtues ;  and  they  justly  considered  the  friend  of  the 
people  as  the  enemy  of  the  court.  As  long  as  the 
fame  of  Julian  was  doubtful,  the  buffoons  of  the 
palace,  who  were  skilled  in  the  language  of  satire, 
tried  the  efficacy  of  those  arts  which  they  had  so 
often  practised  with  success.  They  easily  discovered, 
that  his  simplicity  was  not  exempt  from  affectation : 
the  ridiculous  epithets  of  an  hairy  savage,  of  an  ape 
invested  with  the  purple,  were  applied  to  the  dress 
and  person  of  the  philosophic  warrior ;  and  his  modest 
despatches  were  stigmatized  as  the  vain  and  elaborate 
fictions  of  a  loquacious  Greek,  a  speculative  soldier, 
who  had  studied  the  art  of  war  amidst  the  groves  of 
the  academy.  The  voice  of  malicious  folly  was  at 
length  silenced  by  the  shouts  of  victory;  the  con- 
queror of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni  could  no  longer 
be  painted  as  an  object  of  contempt ;  and  the  mon- 
arch himself  was  meanly  ambitious  of  stealing  from 
his  lieutenant  the  honourable  reward  of  his  labours. 
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CHAP.  In  the  letters  crowned  with  laurel,  which,  according 
^^"'  to  ancient  custom,  were  addressed  to  the  provinces, 
the  name  of  Julian  was  omitted.  "  Constantius  had 
"  made  his  dispositions  in  person;  ke  had  signalized 
"  his  valour  in  the  foremost  ranks  j  his  military  con- 
"  duct  had  secured  the  victory ;  and  the  captivi 
"  king  of  the  Barbarians  was  presented  to  him  on 
"  the  field  of  battle,"  from  which  he  was  at  that 
time  distant  about  forty  days  journey.  So  extrava- 
gant a  fable  was  incapable,  however,  of  deceiving  the 
public  credulity,  or  even  of  satisfying  the  pride  of 
the  emperor  himself.  Secretly  conscious  that  the 
applause  and  favour  of  the  Romans  accompanied  the 
rising  fortunes  of  Julian,  his  discontented  mind  was 
prepared  to  receive  the  subtle  poison  of  those  aitfiil 
sycophants,  who  coloured  their  mischievous  designs 
with  the  fairest  appearances  of  truth  and  candour. 
Instead  of  depreciating  the  merits  of  Julian,  they 
acknowledged,  and  even  exaggerated,  his  popular 
fame,  superior  talents,  and  important  services.  But 
they  darkly  insinuated,  that  the  virtues  of  the  Cieaar 
might  instantly  be  converted  into  the  most  dangerous 
crimes,  if  the  inconstant  multitude  should  prefer 
their  inclinations  to  their  duty  ;  or  if  the  general  of 
a  victorious  army  should  be  tempted  from  his  alle- 
giance by  the  hopes  of  revenge,  and  independent 
greatness.  The  persona!  fears  of  Constantius  were 
5.  interpreted  by  his  council  as  a  laudable  anxiety  for 
the  public  safety  ;  whilst  in  private,  and  perhaps  in 
his  own  breast,  he  disguised,  under  the  less  odious 
appellation  "of  fear,  the  sentiments  of  hatred  and 
envy,  which  he  had  secretly  conceived  for  the  m- 
imitable  virtues  of  Julian, 
^ol^'  The  apparent  tranquillity  of  Gaul,  and  thfe  irami- 
ordoredio  jient  danger  of  the  eastern  provinces,  offered  a  spe- 
Uie  Ewt,  cious  pretence  for  the  design  which  was  artfully  con- 
They  resolved  to 
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disarm  the  Caesar;  to  recall  those  foithful  troops 
who  guarded  his  person  and  dignity ;  and  to  employ, 
in  a  distant  war  against  the  Persian  monarch,  the 
hardy  veterans  who  had  vanquished,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  the  fiercest  nations  of  Germany.  While 
Julian  used  the  laborious  hours  of  his  winter- quarters 
tit  Paris  in  the  administration  of  power,  which,  in 
his  hands,  was  the  exercise  of  virtue,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  hasty  arrival  of  a  tribune  and  a  notary, 
with  positive  orders  from  the  emperor,  which  the}) 
were  directed  to  execute,  and  he  was  commanded 
not  to  oppose.  Constantius  signified  his  pleasure, 
that  four  entire  legions,  the  Celtse,  and  Petulants. 
the  Heruli,  and  the  Batavians,  should  be  separatee 
from  the  standard  of  Julian,  under  which  they  had 
acquired  their  fame  and  discipline ;  that  in  each  o\ 
the  remaining  bands,  three  hundred  of  the  bravest 
youths  should  be  selected ;  and  that  this  numerous 
detachment,  the  strength  of  the  Gallic  army,  should 
instantly  begin  their  march,  and  exert  their  utmiost 
diligence  to  arrive,  before  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, on  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  The  Caesar  fore- 
saw, and  lamented,  the  consequences  of  this  fatal 
mandate.  Most  of  the  auxiliaries,  who  engaged 
their  voluntary  service,  had  stipulated,  that  thej 
ishould  never  be  obliged  to  pass  the  Alps.  The 
public  faith  of  Rome,  and  the  personal  honour  oj 
Julian,  had  been  pledged  for  the  observance  of  this 
condition.  Such  an  act  of  treachery  and  oppressior 
would  destroy  the  confidence,  and  excite  the  resent- 
ment,  of  the  independent  warriors  of  Germany,  whc 
considered  truth  as  the  noblest  of  their  virtues,  and 
freedom  as  the  most  valuable  of  their  possessions 
The  legionaries,  who  enjoyed  the  title  and  privilegei 
jof  Romans,  were  inlisted  for  the  general  defence  o 
the  republic ;  but  those  mercenaiy  troops  heard  witl 
cold  indifference  the  antiquated  names  of  the  re 
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CHAP,  public  and  of  Rome.  Attached,  either  from  birth 
^^"'  or  long  habit,  to  the  climate  and  manners  of  Gaul, 
they  loved  and  admired  Julian ;  they  despised  and 
perhaps  hated  the  emperor ;  they  dreaded  the  1*- 
borious  march,  the  Persiaa  arrows,  and  the  burning 
deserts  of  Asia.  They  claimed  as  their  own  the 
country  which  they  had  saved  f  and  excused  their 
want  of  spirit,  by  pleading  the  sacred  and  more  im- 
mediate duty  of  protecting  their  families  and  friends. 
The  apprehensions  of  the  Gauls  were  derived  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  impending  and  inevitable  dan- 
ger. As  soon  as  the  provinces  were  exhausted  of 
their  military  strength,  the  Germans  would  violate 
a  treaty  (vhich  had  been  imposed  on  their  fears  j  and 
notwithstanding  the  abilities  and  valour  of  JuliaOi 
the  general  of  a  nominal  army,  to  wliom  the  public 
calamities  would  be  imputed,  must  find  himself,  after 
a  vain  resistance,  either  a  prisoner  in  the  carap  of 
the  Barbarians,  or  a  criminai  in  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantitis.  If  Julian  complied  with  the  orders  which 
he  had  received,  he  subscribed  his  own  destruction, 
and  that  of  a  people  who  deserved  his  affection.  But 
a  positive  refusal  was  an  act  of  rebellion,  and  a  de- 
claration of  war.  The  inexorable  jealousy  of  the 
emperor,  the  peremptory,  and  perhaps  insidious, 
nature  of  his  commands,  left  not  any  room  for  a  fair 
apology,  or  candid  interpretation  ;  and  the  depend- 
ent station  of  the  Caesar  scarcely  allowed  him  to 
pause  or  to  deliberate.  Solitude  increased  the  per- 
plexity of  Julian;  he  could  no  longer  apply  to  the 
faithful  counsels  of  Sallust,  who  had  been  removed 
from  his  office  by  the  judicious  malice  of  the  eunucha : 
he  could  not  even  enforce  his  representations  by  the 
coueurreuce  of  the  ministers,  who  would  have  beet) 
afi'aid,  or  ashamed,  to  approve  the  niin  of  Graul. 
The  moment  had  been  chosen,  when  Lupicinus  *, 
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the  general  of  the  cavalry,  was  despatched  into  Bri- 
tain,  to  repulse  the  inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  ; 
and  Florentius  was  occupied  at  Vienna  by  the  assess- 
ment  of  the  tribute.  The  latter,  a  crafty  and  cor. 
rupt  statesman,  declining  to  assume  a  responsible 
part  on  this  dangerous  occasion,  eluded  the  pressing 
and  repeated  invitations  of  Julian,  who  representee 
to  him,  that  in  every  important  measure,  the  pre 
sence  of  the  praefect  was  indispensable  in  the  counci; 
of  the  prince.  In  the  mean  while  the  Caesar  was 
oppressed  by  the  rude  and  importunate  solicitations 
of  the  Imperial  messengers,  who  presumed  to  sug. 
gest,  that  if  he  expected  the  return  of  his  ministersj 
he  would  charge  himself  with  the  guilt  of  the  delay, 
and  reserve  for  them  the  merit  of  the  execution, 
Unable  to  resist,  unwilling  to  comply,  Julian  ex- 
pressed, in  the  most  serious  terms,  his  wish,  and 
even  his  intention,  of  resigning  the  purple,  which 
he  could  not  preserve  with  honour,  but  which  he 
could  not  abdicate  with  safety. 

After  a  painful  conflict,  Julian  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  that  obedience  was  the  virtue  of  the 
most  eminent  subject,  and  that  the  sovereign  alone 
was  *  entitled  to  judge  of  the  public  welfare.  He 
issued  the  necessary  orders  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  commands  of  Constantius ;  a  part  of  the 
troops  began  their  march  for  the  Alps  ;  and  the  de- 
tachments from  the  several  garrisons  moved  towards 
their  respective  places  of  assembly.  They  advanced 
with  difficulty  through  the  trembling  and  affi-ighted 
crowds  of  provincials ;  who  attempted  to  excite  their 
pity  by  silent  despair,  or  loud  lamentations ;  while  the 
wives  of  the  soldiers,  holding  their  infants  in  their 
arms,  accused  the  desertion  of  their  husbands,  in 
the  mixed  language  of  grief,  of  tenderness,  and  of 
indignation.  This  scene  of  general  distress  afflicted 
the  humanity  of  the  Caesar  ;  he  granted  a  sufficient 
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CHAP,    number  of  post-waggons  to  transport  the  wives  rad 

1_  families  of  the  soldiers,  endeavoured  to  alleviate  the 

hardships  which  he  was  constrained  to  inflict,  and 
increased,  by  the  most  laudable  arts,  his  own  popu- 
larity, and  the  discontent  of  the  exiled  troops.  The 
grief  of  an  armed  multitude  is  soon  converted  into 
rage  ;  their  licentious  murmurs,  which  every  hour 
were  communicated  from  tent  to  tent  with  more 
boldness  and  eiFect,  prepared  their  minds  for  the 
most  daring  acts  of  sedition  ;  and  by  the  connivance 
of  their  tribunes,  a  seasonable  libel  was  secretly  dis- 
persed, which  painted,  in  lively  colours,  the  disgrace 
of  the  Caesar,  the  oppression  of  the  Gallic  army,  and 
the  feeble  vices  of  the  tyrant  of  Asia.  The  servants 
of  Constantiiis  were  astonished  and  alarmed  by  the 
progress  of  this  dangerous  spirit.  They  pressed  the 
Caesar  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  troops  ;  but 
they  imprudently  rejected  the  honest  and  judicious 
advice  of  Julian  ;  who  proposed  that  they  should  not 
march  through  Paris,  and  suggested  the  danger  and 
temptation  of  a  last  interview. 
They  pro.  As  soon  as  the  approach  of  the  troops  was  an- 
^^rm''''"  nounced,  the  Caesar  went  out  to  meet  them,  and 
ascended  his  tribunal,  which  had  been  erected  in  a 
plain  before  the  gates  of  the  city.  After  distinguish- 
ing the  officers  and  soldiers,  who  by  theii'  rank  or 
merit  deserved  a  peculiar  attention,  Julian  addressed 
himself  in  a  studied  oration  to  the  surrounding  mul- 
titude: he  celebrated  their  exploits  with  grateful 
applause  ;  encouraged  them  to  accept,  with  alacrity, 
the  honour  of  serving  under  the  eyes  of  a  powerful 
and  liberal  monarch  ;  and  admonished  them,  that 
the  commands  of  Augustus  required  an  instant  and 
cheerfid  obedience.  The  soldiers,  who  were  appre- 
hensive of  offending  their  general  by  an  indecent  cla- 
mour, or  of  belying  their  sentiments  by  false  and 
veual  acclamations,  maintained  an  obstinate  silence; 
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and,  after  a  short  pause,   were  dismissed  to  thei: 

quarters.     The  principal  officers  were  entertained  b] 

the  Caesar,  who  professed,   in  the  warmest  language 

of  friendship,  his  desire  and  his  inability  to  reward 

according  to  their  deserts,  the  brave  companions  o 

his  victories.     They  retired  from  the  feast,  full  o 

grief  and  perplexity ;  and  lamented  the  hardship  b 

their  fate,  which  tore  them  from  their  beloved  genera 

and  their  native  country.     The  only  expedient  whicl 

could  prevent  their  separation  was  boldly  agitatei 

and  approved ;  the  popular  resentment  was  insensi 

bly  moulded  into  a  regular  conspiracy;  their  jus 

reasons  of  complaint  were  heightened  by  passion,  an! 

their  passions  were  inflamed  by  wine ;    as   on   th 

eve  of  their  departure,  the  troops  were  indulged  i: 

licentious  festivity.     At  the  hour  of  midnight,  th 

impetuous  multitude,  with  swords,  and  bows,  an 

torches,  in  their  hands,   rushed  into  the  suburbs 

encompassed   the   palace;    and,   careless  of  ftitui 

dangers,  pronounced  the  fatal  and  irrevocable  wordj 

Julian  Augustus  !      The  prince,   whose  anxioi] 

suspense  was  interrupted  by  their  disorderly  acclamt 

tions,  secured  the  doors  against  their  intrusion ;  anc 

as  long  as  it  was  in  his  power,  secluded  his  person  an 

dignity  from  the  accidents  of  a  nocturnal  tumul 

At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  soldiers,  whose  zeal  wj 

irritated  by  opposition,  forcibly  entered  the  palac< 

seized,  with  respectful  violence,  the  object  of  the 

choice,  guarded  Julian  with  drawn  swords  throng 

the  streets  of  Paris,  placed  him  on  the  tribunal,  an 

with  repeated  shouts  saluted  him  as  their  empero 

Prudence  as  well  as  loyalty  inculcated  the  propriet 

of  resisting  their  treasonable  designs ;  and  of  pr 

paring,  for  his  oppressed  virtue,  the  excuse  of  violenc 

Addressing  himself  by  turns  to  the  multitude  and  i 

individuals,  he  sometimes  implored  their  mercy,  an 

sometimes  expressed  his  indignation  ;  conjured  the] 
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cBAP.  not  to  sully  the  i'ame  of  their  imiuortal  victories ; 
^*'"-  and  T^itored  to  promise,  that  if  they  would  imme- 
diateiy  return  to  their  allegiance,  be  would  under- 
take to  obtain  from  the  emperor,  not  only  a  free  and 
gracious  pardon,  but  eren  the  revocation  of  the  orders 
which  had  excited  their  resentment.  But  the  sol- 
diers, who  were  conscious  of  their  guilt,  chose  rather 
to  depend  on  the  gratitude  of  Julian  than  on  the 
clemency  of  the  emperor.  Their  zeal  was  insensibly 
turned  into  impatience,  and  their  impatience  into 
rage.  The  inSexible  Caesar  sustained  till  the  third 
hour  of  the  day  their  prayers,  their  reproaches,  and 
their  menaces ;  nor  did  he  yield,  till  he  had  been 
repeatedly  assured,  that  if  he  wished  to  live,  he  must 
consent  to  reign.  He  was  esalted  on  a  shield  in  the 
presence,  and  amidst  the  unanimous  acclamations,  of 
the  troops  ;  a  rich  military  collar,  which  was  offered 
by  chance,  supplied  the  want  of  a  diadem  ;  the  cere- 
mony was  concluded  by  the  promise  of  a  moderate 
donative ;  and  the  new  emperor,  overwhelmed  with 
real  or  affected  grief,  retired  into  the  most  secret 
recesses  of  his  apartment  *. 
tou^  of  "^^^  grief  of  Julian  could  proceed  only  from  his 
innocence  ;  but  his  innocence  must  appear  extremely 
doubtful  t  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  learned  to 
suspect  the  motives  and  tlie  professions  of  princes. 
His  lively  and  active  mind  was  susceptible  of  the 
various  impressions  of  hope  and  fear,  of  gratitude  and 
revenge,  of  duty  and  of  ambition,  of  the  love  of  fame 
and  of  the  fear  of  reproach.  But  it  is  impossible  for 
ns  to  calculate  the  respective  weight  and  operation  of 
these  sentiments ;  or  to  ascertain  the  principles  of 

*  For  die  B)iale  cairative  of  this  revolt,  we  may  appeal  to  aullientic  and  ori- 
ginal mHterials ;  Julian  himictf  (ad  S.  P.  Q.  Alhcniensem,  p.  282, 1283,  U84.)> 
labuiuB  (Oiat.  Parental.  cAA—AB.  in  Fabridu^  BiUiot.  Qiib:.  torn.  vij.  p.  369 
—273.).  Ammianus  (xs.  4.5,  anil  Zosimui  (1.  iji.  p.  1,51,  I5S,  153.),  who,  in 
(henagn  of  Julian,  appean  lo  follow  the  more  TDspectable  autlioritf  of  BanaiHaa. 

f  Eiitropius,  a  reqicctuble  witnetB,  aso  a  iloubtfuJ  expreeeion,  "aiiuenBu 
miUtiira."  (x.  10). 
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action,  which  might  escape  the  observation,  whil 
they  guided,  or  rather  impelled,  the  steps  of  Julia 
himself.  The  discontent  of  the  troops  was  produce 
by  the  malice  of  his  enemies  ;  their  tumult  was  t\ 
natural  effect  of  interest  and  of  passion  ;  and  if  Julia 
had  tried  to  conceal  a  deep  design  under  the  appea 
ances  of  chance,  he  must  have  employed  the  mo 
consummate  artifice  without  necessity,  and  probab! 
without  success.  He  solemnly  declares,  in  the  pr 
sence  of  Jupiter^  of  the  Sun,  of  Mars,  of  Minerv 
and  of  all  the  other  deities,  that  till  the  close  of  tl 
evening  which  preceded  his  elevation,  he  was  utterj 
ignorant  of  the  designs  of  the  soldiers ;  and  it  mi 
seem  ungenerous  to  distrust  the  honour  of  a  her 
and  the  truth  of  a  philosoplier.  Yet  the  superstitioi 
confidence  that  Constantius  was  the  enemy,  and  thi 
he  himself  was  the  favourite  of  the  gods,  migl 
prompt  him  to  desire,  to  solicit,  and  even  to  haste 
the  auspicious  moment  of  his  reign,  which  was  pr 
destined  to  restore  the  ancient  religion  of  mankin 
When  Julian  had  received  the  intelligence  of  the  co: 
spiracy^  he  resigned  himself  to  a  short  slumber ;  ai 
afterwards  related  to  his  friends,  that  he  had  seen  tl 
Crenius  of  the  empire  waiting  with  some  impatien< 
at  his  door,  pressing  for  admittance,  and  reproachii 
his  want  of  spirit  and  ambition  **•  Astonished  ai 
perplexed,  he  addressed  his  prayers  to  the  great  J 
piter;  who  immediately  signified,  by  a  clear  ai 
manifest  omen,^  that  he  should  submit  to  the  will 
heavQn  and  of  th^  army.  The  conduct  which  di 
claims  the  ordinary  maxims  of  reason,  excites  oi 
suspicion  and  eludes  our  inquiry.      Whenever  tl 

*  AmmiaD.  xx.  5.  with  the  note^f  lindenbiogius  ^a  the  Genius  of  the  e 
pre.  Julian  lumself,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  his  friend  and  physician,  C 
baaiiis  (Epist  xm  p.  384.),  mentions  another'dnmn^  to  which,  before  ihe  ew 
he  gave  credit ;  of  a  stately  tree  thrown  to  the  ground,  of  a  small  plant  strikin 
deep  root  into  the  earth.  Even  in  his  sleep,  the  mind  of  Ctesar  must  have  b 
agitated  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  fortune,  Zosimus  (I.  iii.  p.  153.)  ielat< 
oubseqaent  dream. 
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CHAP.  Spirit  of  faiiaticisu),  at  once  so  credulous  and  so 
'_  crafty,  has  insinuated  itself  into  a  noble  mind,  it  in- 
sensibly corrodes  the  vital  principles  of  virtue  and 
veracity. 
HiaembasajF  Xo  moderate  the  zeal  of  his  party,  to  protect  the 
liua,  persons  of  his  enemies,  to  defeat  and  to  despise  the 
secret  enterprises  which  were  formed  against  his  life 
and  dignity,  were  the  cares  which  employed  the  first 
days  of  the  reign  of  the  new  emperor.  Although  he 
was  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  the  station  which  he 
had  assumed,  he  was  still  desirous  of  saving  Iiis  coun- 
try from  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  of  declining  a 
contest  with  the  superior  forces  of  Constantius,  and 
of  preserving  his  own  character  from  the  reproach  of 
pei-fidy  and  ingratitude.  Adorned  with  the  ensigns 
of  militaiy  and  Imperial  pomp,  Julian  showed  himself 
In  the  field  of  Mars  to  the  soldiers,  who  glowed  with 
ardent  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  their  pupil,  their 
leader,  and  their  friend.  He  recapitulated  their  vic- 
tories, hiraented  their  sufferings,  applauded  their  re- 
solution, animated  their  hopes,  and  checked  their 
impetuosity  ;  nor  did  he  dismiss  the  assembly,  till  he 
had  obtained  a  solemn  promise  from  the  troops,  that 
if  the  emperor  of  the  East  would  subscribe  an  equita- 
ble treaty,  they  would  renounce  any  views  of  con- 
(juest,  and  satisfy  themselves  with  the  ti-anquil  pos- 
session of  the  Gallic  provinces.  On  this  foundation 
he  composed,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  the 
army,  a  specious  and  moderate  epistle,  which  was  de- 
livered to  Pentadius,  his  master  of  the  offices,  and 
to  his  chamberlain  Eutherius;  two  ambassadors  whom 
he  appointed  to  receive  the  answer,  and  obseiTe  the 
dispositions  of  Constantius.  This  epistle  is  inscribed 
with  the  modest  appellation  of  Caesar ;  but  Julian 
solicits  in  a  peremptory,   though  respectful  manner, 

Lthc  confirmation  of  the  title  of  Augustus.     He  ac- 
knowledges  the    irregularity    of  his    own  election, 
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while  he  justifies,  in  some  measure,  the  resentmei 
and  violence  of  the  troops  which  had  extorted  h 
reluctant  consent.  He  allows  the  supremacy  of  h 
brother  Constantius ;  and  engages  to  send  him  s 
annual  present  of  Spanish  horses,  to  riecruit  his  arni 
with  a  select  number  of  Barbarian  youths,  and  1 
accept  from  his  choice  a  Praetorian  praefect  of  a] 
proved  discretion  and  fidelity.  But  he  resei-ves  fi 
himself  the  nomination  of  his  other  civil  and  mil 
tary  officers,  with  the  troops,  the  revenue,  and  tl 
sovereignty  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps.  I: 
admonishes  the  emperor  to  consult  the  dictates 
justice  ;  to  distrust  the  arts  of  those  venal  flatterer 
who  subsist  only  by  the  discord  of  princes ;  and  i 
embrace  the  offer  of  a  fair  and  honourable  treat 
equally  advantageous  to  the  republic,  and  to  tl 
house  of  Constantine.  In  this  negotiation  Julij 
claimed  no  more  than  he  already  possessed.  Tl 
delegated  authority  which  he  had  long  exercised  ov 
the  provinces  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  was  st 
obeyed  under  a  name  more  independent  and  auguj 
The  soldiers  and  the  people  rejoiced  in  a  revoluti( 
which  was  not  stained  even  with  the  blood  of  tl 
guilty.  Florentius  was  a  fugitive ;  Lupicinus  a  pi 
soner.  The  persons  who  were  disaffected  to  the  ne 
government  were  disarmed  and  secured ;  and  tl 
yacaht  offices  were  distributed,  according  to  the  r 
commendation  of  merit,  by  a  prince  who  despise 
the  intrigues  of  the  palace,  and  the  clamours  of  tl 
soldiers*. 

The  negotiations  of  peace  were  accompanied  ar 
supported  by  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  wa 
The  army,  which  Julian  held  in  readiness  for  imm 
diate  action,  was  recruited  and  augmented  by  tl 
disorders  of  the  times.     The  cruel  persecution  of  tl 

*  See  the  first  transactions  of  his  reign,  in  Julian  ad  S.  P.  Q.  A  then.  p.  2 
286.    Ammianus,  xx.  5.  8.     Liban.  Orat.  Parent;  c.  49,  50.  p.  273 — 275. 
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CBAP.  faction  of  Magneiitius  had  filled  Gaul  with  numerous 
^^^'  bands  of  outlaws  and  robbers.  They  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  a  general  pardon  from  a  prince 
whom  they  could  trust,  submitted  to  the  restraints  of 
military  discipline,  and  retained  only  their  implacable 
hatred  to  the  person  and  government  of  Constantius. 
As  soon  as  the  season  of  the  year  pennitted  Julian  to 
take  the  field,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  legions ; 
threw  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cleves  ;  and  prepared  to  chastise  '  the  perfidy  of 
the  Attuai'ii,  a  tribe  of  Franks,  who  presumed  that 
they  might  ravage,  with  impunity,  the  frontiers  of  a 
divided  empire.  The  difficulty,  as  well  as  glory,  of 
this  enterprise,  consisted  in  a  laborious  march  ;  and 
Julian  had  conquered,  as  soon  as  he  could  penetrate 
into  a  country,  which  former  princes  had  considered 
as  inaccessible.  After  he  had  given  peace  to  the 
Barbarians,  the  emperor  carefully  visited  the  forti- 
fications along  the  Rhine  from  Cleves  to  Basil ;  sur- 
veyed, with  peculiar  attention,  the  territories  which 
he  had  recovered  from  the  hands  of  the  Alemanni, 
passed  through  Besan^on,  which  had  severely  suffered 
from  their  fury,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Vienne 
for  the  ensuing  winter.  The  barrier  of  Gaul  was 
improved  and  strengthened  with  additional  fortifica- 
tions ;  and  Julian  entertained  some  hopes,  that  the 
Germans,  whom  he  had  so  often  vanquished,  might, 
in  his  absence,  be  restrained  by  the  terror  of  his  name. 
Vadomair  was  the  only  prince  of  the  Alemanni 
whom  he  esteemed  or  feared ;  and  while  the  subtle 
Barbarian  affected  to  observe  the  faith  of  treaties,  the 
progress  of  his  arms  threatened  the  state  with  an 
unseasonable  and  dangerous  war.  Tlie  policy  of 
Julian  condescended  to  sni-priso  the  prince  of  the 
Alemanni  by  his  own  arts  ;  and  Vadomair,  who,  in 

Lthe  character  of  a  friend,  had  incautiously  accepted 
an  invitation  from  the  Roman  governors,  was  seized 
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in  the  midst  of  the  entertainment,  and  sent  away  pr 
soner  into  the  heart  of  Spain.  Before  the  Barbariar 
were  recovered  from  their  amazement,  the  emperc 
appeared  in  arms  on  the  banks  of.  the  Rhine,  anc 
once  more  crossing  the  river,  renewed  the  deep  in 
pressions  of  terror  and  respect  which  had  been  alread 
made  by  four  preceding  expeditions*. 

The  ambassadors  of  Julian  had  been  instructed  i 
execute,  with  the  utmost  diligence,  their  importar 
commission.  But,  in  their  passage  through  Italy  an 
lUyricum,  they  were  detained  by  the  tedious  an 
affected  delays  of  the  provincial  governors ;  the 
were  conducted  by  slow  journeys  from  Constantinop 
to  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia ;  and  when  at  length  the 
were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Constantius,  the 
found  that  he  had  already  conceived,  from  the  dt 
spatches  of  his  own  officers,  the  most  unfavourabj 
opinion  of  the  conduct  of  Julian,  and  of  the  GalL 
army.  The  letters  were  heard  with  impatience ;  tl 
trembling  messengers  were  dismissed  with  indignatio 
and  contempt ;  and  the  looks,  the  gestures,  the  fur 
ous  language  of  the  monarch,  expressed  the  disordc 
of  his  soul.  The  domestic  connexion,  which  migl 
have  reconciled  the  brother  and  the  husband  of  H( 
lena,  was  rec'ently  dissolved  by  the  death  of  thj 
princess,  whose  pregnancy  had  been  several  timt 
fruitless,  and  was  at  last  fatal  to  herself.  The  en 
press  Eusebia  had  preserved,  to  the  last  moment  of  h( 
life,  the  warm  and  even  jealous  affection  which  si 
had  conceived  for  Julian ;  and  her  mild  influent 
might  have  moderated  the  resentment  of  a  princ( 
who,  since  her  death,  was  abandoned  to  his  own  pa 
sions,  and  to  the  arts  of  his  eunuchs.  But  the  terrc 
of  a  foreign  invasion  obliged  him  to  suspend  the  pi 
nishment  of  a  private  enemy ;  he  continued  his  marc 

*  Ammian.  xx.  10.  xxi.  3.  4.    Zosimus,  L  iii.  p.  155. 
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CHAP,    towards  the  confines  of  Persia,  and  thought  it  snf- 

'__  ficient  to  signify  the  conditions  which  might  entitle 

Jnlian  and  his  guilty  followers  to  the  clemency  of 
their  offended  sovereign.  He  )-equired  tliat  the  pre- 
sumptuous Csesar  should  expressly  renounce  the  ap- 
pellation and  rank  of  Augustus,  which  he  had  ac- 
cepted from  the  rebels  ;  that  he  should  descend  to 
his  former  station  of  a  limited  and  dependent  mini- 
ster ;  that  he  should  vest  the  powers  of  the  state  and 
army  in  the  hands  of  those  officers  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Imperial  court ;  and  that  he  should 
trust  his  safety  to  the  assurances  of  pardon,  which 
were  announced  by  Epictetus,  a  Gallic  bishop,  and 
one  of  the  Arian  favourites  of  Constantius.  Several 
months  were  ineffectually  consumed  in  a  treaty  which 
was  negotiated  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand  miles 
between  Paris  and  Antioch ;  and  as  soon  as  Julian 
perceived  that  his  moderate  and  respectful  behaviour 
served  only  to  irritate  the  pride  of  an  implacable  ad- 
versary, he  boldly  resolved  to  commit  his  life  and 
fortune  to  the  chance  of  a  civil  war.  He  gave  a 
public  and  military  audience  to  the  quaestor  Leonas  : 
the  haughty  epistle  of  Constantius  was  read  to  the 
attentive  multitude ;  and  Julian  protested,  with  the 
most  flattering  deference,  that  he  was  ready  to  resign 
the  title  of  Augustus,  if  he  could  obtain  the  consent 
of  those  whom  he  acknowledged  as  the  authors  of  his 
elevation.  The  faint  proposal  was  impetuously  si- 
lenced ;  and  the  acclamations  of  "  Julian  Augustus, 
"  continue  to  reign,  by  the  authority  of  the  array,  of 
"  the  people,  of  the  republic,  which  you  have  saved," 
thundered  at  once  from  every  part  of  the  field,  and 
terrified  the  pale  ambassador  of  Constantius.  A  part 
of  tlie  letter  was  afterwards  read,  in  which  the  em- 
peror arraigned  the  ingratitude  of  Julian,  whom  he 
had  invested  with  the  honours  of  the  purple  ;  whom 
he  had  educated  with  so  much  care  and  tenderness  ; 
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whom  he  had  preserved  in  his  infancy,  when  he  waj 
left  a  helpless  orphan ;  "  An  orphan !"  interruptec 
Julian,  who  justified  his  cause  by  indulging  his  pas 
sions ;  "  does  the  assassin  of  my  family  reproach  m< 
"  that  I  was  left  an  orphan  ?  He  urges  me  to  re 
"  venge  those  injuries  which  I  have  long  studied  tc 
"  forget."  The  assembly  was  dismissed  j  and  Leonas 
who,  with  some  difficulty,  had  been  protected  fron 
the  popular  fury,  was  sent  back  to  his  master,  witl 
an  epistle,  in  which  Julian  expressed,  in  a  strain  o 
the  most  vehement  eloquence,  the  sentiments  of  con 
tempt,  of  hatred,  and  of  resentment,  which  had  beer 
suppressed  and  embittered  by  the  dissimulation  o 
twenty  years.  After  this  message,  which  might  b( 
considered  as  a  signal  of  irreconcilable  war,  Julian 
who  some  weeks  before  had  celebrated  the  Christiar 
festival  of  the  Epiphany,  made  a  public  declaration, 
that  he  committed  the  care  of  his  safety  to  the  iM' 
MORTAL  GODS  ;  and  thus  publicly  renounced  the  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  the  friendship,  of  Constantius  *. 

The  situation  of  Julian  required  a  vigorous  and 
immediate  resolution.  He  had  discovered,  from  in- 
tercepted letters,  that  his  adversary,  sacrificing  the 
interest  of  the  state  to  that  of  the  monarch,  had  again 
excited  the  Barbarians  to  invade  the  provinces  of  the 
West.  The  position  of  two  magazines,  one  of  them 
collected  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Constance,  the 
other  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  seemed 
to  indicate  the  march  of  two  armies  ;  and  the  size  oi 
those  magazines,  each  of  which  consisted  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  quarters  of  wheat,  or  rather  flour,  was 
a  threatening  evidence  of  the  strength  and  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  who  prepared  to  surround  him.     But 


*  The  public  and  secret  negotiations  between  Constantius  and  Julian  must  b( 
extracted,  with  some  caution,  from  Julian  himsdf  (Orat.  ad  S.  P.  Q.  A  then 
p.  286  ).  LibaniuB  (Orat  Parent  c  51.  p.  276.),  Ammianus  (xx.  9.),  Zosimuj 
(L  iii.  p.  154.))  and  even  Zonaras  (torn.  ii.  1.  xiii.  p.  2U,  2 1  ^  22.),  who,  on  this  oc- 
casiiMiy  appears  to  have  possessed  and  used  some  valuable  materials. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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CHAP,    the  Imiwrial  legions  were  stiil  in  their  distant  quar- 

ters  of  Asia;  tbe  Danube  was  feebly  guarded  ;  and 

if  Julian  could  occupy,  by  a  sudden  incursion,  the 
important  provinces  of  Ulyricum,  he  might  expect 
that  a  people  of  soldiers  would  resort  to  his  standard, 
and  that  the  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver  would  con- 
tribute to  the  expenses  of  the  civil  war.  He  pro- 
posed this  bold  enterprise  to  the  assembly  of  the  sol- 
diers ;  inspired  them  with  a  just  confidence  in  their 
general,  and  in  themselves  ;  and  exhorted  them  to 
maintain  their  reputation,  of  being  terrible  to  the 
enemy,  moderate  to  their  fellow-citizens,  and  obe- 
dient to  their  officers.  His  spirited  discourse  was 
received  with  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  the  same 
troops  which  had  taken  up  arms  against  Constantius, 
when  he  summoned  them  to  leave  Gaul,  now  declared 
with  alacrity,  that  they  would  follow  Julian  to  the 
farthest  extremities  of  Europe  or  Asia.  The  oath 
of  fidelity  was  administered  j  and  the  soldiers,  clash- 
ing their  shields,  and  pointing  their  drawn  swords  to 
their  throats,  devoted  themselves,  with  horrid  impre- 
cations, to  the  service  of  a  leader,  whom  they  cele- 
brated as  the  deliverer  of  Gaul,  and  the  conqueror 
of  the  Gennans*.  This  solemn  engagement,  which 
seemed  to  be  dictated  by  affection  rather  than  by 
duty,  was  singly  opposed  by  Nebridius,  who  had 
been  admitted  to  the  office  of"  Praitorian  prtefect. 
That  faithful  minister,  alone  and  unassisted,  asserted 
the  rights  of  Constantius  in  the  midst  of  an  armed 
and  angiy  multitude,  to  whose  fury  he  had  almost 
fallen  an  honourable,  but  useless,  sacrifice.  After 
losing  one  of  his  hands  by  the  stroke  of  a  sword,  he 
embraced  the  knees  of  the  prince  whom  he  had 
offended.  Julian  covered  tlie  prsefect  with  his  Im- 
perial mantle,  and  protecting  him  from  the  zeal  of  his 


of  his   J 
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followers,  dismissed  him  to  his  own  house,  with  les 
respect  than  was  perhaps  due  to  the  virtue  of  a 
enemy.  The  high  office,  of  Nebridius  was  bestowe 
on  Sallust ;  and  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  which  wei 
now  delivered  from  the  intolerable  oppression  c 
taxes,  enjoyed  the  mild  and  equitable  administratio 
of  the  friend  of  Julian,  who  was  permitted  to  practis 
those  virtues  which  he  had  instilled  into  the  mind  c 
his  pupil. 

The  hopes  of  Julian  depended  much  less  on  th 
number  of  his  troops  than  on  the  celerity  of  his  mc 
tions.  In  the  execution  of  a  daring  enterprise,  h 
availed  himself  of  every  precaution,  as  far  as  prudenc 
could  suggest ;  and  where  prudence  could  no  longe 
accompany  his  steps,  he  trusted  the  event  to  valou 
and  to  fortune.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Basil  h 
assembled  and  divided  his  army.  One  body,  whic" 
consisted  of  ten  thousand  men,  was  directed,  unde 
the  command  of  Nevitta,  general  of  the  cavalry,  t 
advance  through  the  midland  parts  of  Khaetia  an 
Noricum.  A  similar  division  of  troops,  under  th 
orders  of  Jovius  and  Jovinus,  prepared  to  follow  th 
oblique  course  of  the  highways,  through  the  Alps  an 
the  northern  confines  of  Italy.  The  instructions  t( 
the  generals  were  conceived  with  energy  and  pre 
cision :  to  hasten  their  march  in  close  and  compac 
columns,  which,  according  to  the  disposition  of  th 
ground,  might  readily  be  changed  into  any  order  o 
battle ;  to  secure  themselves  against  the  surprises  o 
the  night  by  strong  posts  and  vigilant  guards  ;  t( 
prevent  resistance  by  their  unexpected  arrival ;  t< 
elude  examination  by  their  sudden  departure;  t< 
spread  the  opinion  of  their  strength,  and  the  terro 
of  his  name ;  and  to  join  their  sovereign  under  th( 
walls  of  Sirmium.  For  himself,  Julian  had  reserve( 
a  more  difficult  and  extraordinary  part.  He  selccte< 
three  thousand  brave  and  active  volunteers,  resolved 

N  ^2 
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CHAP,  like  their  leader,  to  cast  behind  them  every  hope  of  3 
^''  retreat  :  at  the  head  of  this  faithful  band,  he  fear- 
lessly plunged  into  the  releases  of  the  Marcian,  or 
black  forest,  which  conceals  the  sources  of  the  Da- 
nube ;  and,  for  many  days,  the  fate  of  Julian  was  un- 
known to  the  world.  The  secrecy  of  his  march,  his 
diligence,  and  vigour,  surmounted  every  obstacle ; 
he  forced  his  way  over  mountains  and  morasses, 
occupied  the  bridges  or  swam  the  rivers,  pursued  his 
direct  course,  without  reflecting  whether  he  traversed 
the  territory  of  the  Koraaus  or  of  the  Barbarians,  and 
at  length  emerged,  between  Ratisbon  and  Vienna, 
at  the  place  where  he  designed  to  embark  his  troops 
on  the  Danube.  By  a  well-concerted  stratagem,  he 
seized  a  fleet  of  light  brigantines,  as  it  lay  at  anchor; 
secured  a  supply  of  coarse  provisions  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  indelicate,  but  voracious,  appetite  of  a 
Gallic  army ;  and  boldly  committed  himself  to  the 
stream  of  the  Danube.  The  labours  of  his  mariners, 
who  plied  their  oars  with  incessant  diligence,  and  the 
steady  continuance  of  a  favourable  wind,  carried  his 
fleet  above  seven  hundred  miles  in  eleven  days  * ; 
and  he  had  already  disembarked  his  troops  at  Bono- 
nla,  only  nineteen  miles  from  Sirmium,  before  his 
enemies  could  receive  any  certain  intelligence  that  he 
had  left  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  course  of 
this  long  and  rapid  navigation,  the  mind  of  Julian 
was  fixed  on  the  object  of  his  enterprise  ;  and  though 
he  accepted  the  deputation  of  some  cities,  which 
hastened  to  claim  the  merit  of  an  early  submission,  he 
passed  before  the  hostile  stations,  which  were  placed 
along  the  river,  without  indulging  the  temptation  of 
signalizing  an  useless  and  ill-timed  valour.  The 
banks  of  the  Danube  were  crowded  on  either  side 
with  spectators,   who  gaa;ed  on  the  military  pomp, 

•  Zoeiinuf  nlone  (1.  iii.  p.  IflG.)  has  K|ietifinl  ihi?  inleresling  ciKumslance. 
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anticipated  the  importance  of  the  event,  and  diffused 
through  the  adjacent  country  the  fame  of  a  young 
hero,  who  advanced  with  more  than  mortal  speed,  at 
the  head  of  the  innumerable   forces  of  the  West, 
Lucilian,  who,  with  the  rank  of  general  of  the  cavalry, 
commanded  the  military  powers  of  lUyricum,  wai 
alarmed  and  pei-plexed  by  the  doubtful  reports,  whicl 
he  could  neither  reject  nor  believe.     He  had  taker 
some  slow  and  irresolute  measures  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  his  troops ;  when  he  was  surprised  by 
Dagalaiphus,  an  active  officer,  whom  Julian,  as  soon 
as  he  landed  at  Bononia,  had  pushed  forwards  with 
some  light  infantry.     The  captive  general,  uncertain 
of  his  life  or  death,  was  hastily  thrown  upon  a  horse, 
and  conducted  to  the  presence  of  Julian ;  who  kindly 
raised  him  from  the  ground,  and  dispelled  the  terror 
and  amazement  which  seemed  to  stupify  his  faculties. 
But  Lucilian  had  no  sooner  recovered  his  spirits,  than 
he  betrayed  his  want  of  discretion,  by  presuming  to 
admonish  his  conqueror,  that  he  had  rashly  ventured, 
with  a  handful  of  men,  to  expose  his  person  in  the 
midst  of  his  enemies.     "  Reserve  for  your  master 
."  Constantius  these  timid  remonstrances,'*  replied 
Julian,  with  a  smile  of  contempt ;  "  when  I  gave  you 
my  purple  to  kiss,  I  received  you  not  as  a  counsellor, 
but  as  a  suppliant.''     Conscious  that  success  alone 
could  justify  his  attempt,  and  that  boldness  only  could 
command  success,  he  instantly  advanced,  at  the  head 
of  three  thousand  soldiers,  to  attack  the  strongest 
and  most  populous  city  of  the  Illyrian   provinces. 
As  he  entered  the  long  suburb  of  Sirmium,  he  was 
received  by  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  army  and 
people ;    who,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  holding 
lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  conducted  their  ac- 
knowledged  sovereign    to  his    Imperial   residence. 
Two  days  were  devoted  to  the  public  joy,  which  was 
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^AP-   ccMmtod  by  the  gsmm  of  tie  Cjicbs^  im,  «d1t>! 

"'*'  the  moroiug  of  tb«  third  <i«y,  Jahmi  natriiad  n 
occupy  t)u;  aMTow  pan  of  Socei,  in  "At  i^m  ^ 
Mount  lisiauB ;  which,  almost  in  iht  sud-wff^ 
tween  Siruituoi  aud  ConAatuiiKqile,  -mspanm*  tb 
provincen  of  'llirace  and  Daaa,  by  an  abnqit 
tcmardi)  the  former,  aud  a  gcutle  decbTOy  on  t^' 
of  tht  Utter.  The  defence  of  tim  iii!j»art«in 
wu  iiitruf<ed  to  the  brave  Neritta  ;  wiiu.  ae  wcD 
the  generult  of  the  Italian  diristoo,  lucceaduily  Ok 
citted  tiiL- plan  of  the  march  and  junction  wiiich  "'"^ 
master  had  bo  ably  coiioeived*. 

^i"^*"  Tlie  homa^  which  Julian  obtaineil,  from  thi- 
or  the  iudtnatiou  of  the  people,  exiendi-d  iar  " 
the  immediate  effect  of  his  armsf.  The  ■prxieaami' 
of  Italy  and  Illyricum  were  administered  by  Taiinp 
and  Florcntiu8,  who  united  that  important  officr^ 
the  Tain  honours  of  the  consulship ;  and  as  those  ^ 
gjstrates  had  retired  with  precipitation  to  the  earn 
Asia,  Julian,  who  could  not  always  restrain  l3ielfn9| 
of  Lis  temper,  stigmatized  their  flight  by  adding,  i" 
all  the  Acts  of  the  Year,  the  epithet  ofjugitioe  u 
the  names  of  the  two  consuls.  The  provinces  wind 
had  been  deserted  by  their  first  magistrates  adtnam' 
lodged  the  authority  of  an  emperor,  who,  concilntii^ 
the  qualities  of  a  soldier  with  those  of  a  philosoplwr, 
was  equally  admired  in  the  camps  of  the  Danube, 
and  in  the  cities  of  Greece.  From  his  palace,  or, 
more  properiy,  from  his  head-quarters  of  Sirmium 
and  Naissus,  he  distributed  to  the  principal  cities  (rf 
the  empire  a  laboured  apology  for  his  own  conduct ; 
published  the  secret  despatches  of  Constantius  ;  and 
solicited  the  judgment  of  mankind  between  twocom- 

•  WTiBterer  drCTimBtadc«>  we  mBv  hottow  elMwhete,  AmmiMiu*  fiaL  8,  9l 
IO.)«till«upplie<lhe«ri«ofthenflTOUve.  \        ".  ** 

t  Ainmian.  xxL  0,  10.  Libuiiui,  Oret.  Pucnt.  c.  M.  p.  279,  aeO.  Zuri- 
111U8,  L  iii.  p.  1130,107. 
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petitors,  the  one  of  whom  had  expelled,  arid  the 
other  had  invited,  the  Barbarians*.  Julian,  whose 
mind  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  reproach  of  ingra- 
titude,  aspired  to  maintain,  by  argument  as  well  as 
by  arms,  the  superior  merits  of  his  cause ;  and  tc 
excel,  not  only  in  the  arts  of  war,  but  in  those  of  com 
position.  His  epistle  to  the  senate  and  people  o 
Athens  t  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  an  elegan 
enthusiasm,  which  prompted  him  to  submit  his  ac 
tions  and  his  motives  to  the  degenerate  Athenians  o 
his  own  times,  with  the  same  humble  deference,  as  r 
he  had  been  pleading  in  the  days  of  Aristides,  befon 
the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus.  His  application  t( 
the  senate  of  Rome,  which  was  still  permitted  to  be 
stow  the  titles  of  Imperial  power,  was  agreeable  t< 
the  forms  of  the  expiring  republic.  An  assembb 
was  summoned  by  TertuUus,  praefect  of  the  city  ;  th( 
epistle  of  Julian  was  read ;  and  as  he  appeared  to  b( 
master  of  Italy,  his  claims  were  admitted  without  i 
dissenting  voice.  His  oblique  censure  of  the  innova- 
tions  of  Constantino,  and  his  passionate  invective 
against  the  vices  of  Constantius,  were  heard  with  lesi 
satisfaction :  and  the  senate,  as  if  Julian  had  beer 
present,  unanimously  exclaimed,  "  Respect,  we  be 
**  seech  you,  the  author  of  your  own  fortune.'*  Ai 
artful  expression,  which,  according  to  the  chance  o 
war,  might  be  differently  explained  ;  as  a  manly  re 
proof  of  the  ingratitude  of  the   usurper,   or  as   i 


•  Julian  (ad  8.  P.  Q.  Athen.  p.  286.)  positivdy  asserts,  that  he  interceptcc 
Afae  letters  of  Constantius  to  the  Barbarians :  and  Libanius  as  positively  affirms 
that  he  read  them  on  his  march  to  the  troops  and  the  cities.  Yet  Ammianuj 
(xxL  4.)  expresses  himself  with  cool  and  candid  hesitation,  si  samee  soUus  ad 
mittenda  est  fides.  He  specifies,  however,  an  intercepted  letter  from  Vadomai 
to  CSonstantius,  whidi  supposes  an  intimate  correspondence  between  them : 
^  CsBsar  tuus  ^sdplinam  non  habet." 

t  Zosimus  mentions  his  epistles  to  the  Athenians,  the  Corinthians,  and  th( 
Laoedffimonians.  The  substance  was  probably  the  same,  though  the  address  wai 
pnmeAf  varied.  The  epistle  to  the  Athenians  is  still  extant  (p.  268—287.) 
and  has  oflRnded  much  valuable  information.  It  deserves  the  ptraises  of  the  Abb 
Mk  U  fileterie  (Pref.  IL  THisloire  de  Jovien,  p.  24,  25.))  and  is  one  of  the  bea 
manifeBtos  to  be  found  in  any  language. 
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have  been  productive  of  fatal  consequences.  Julian  chap. 
had  received  the  submission  of  two  legions  and  a  co-  ' 
hort  of  archers,  who  were  stationed  at  Sirmiura ; 
but  he  suspected,  with  reason,  the  fidelity  of  those 
troops,  which  had  been  distinguished  by  the  em- 
peror ;  and  it  was  thought  expedient,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  the  exposed  state  of  the  Gallic  frontier,  to 
dismiss  them  from  the  most  important  scene  of  ac- 
tion. They  advanced,  with  reluctance,  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  Italy  ;  but  as  they  dreaded  the  length  of 
the  way,  and  the  savage  fierceness  of  the  Germans, 
they  resolved,  by  the  instigation  of  one  of  their  tri- 
bunes, to  halt  at  Aquileia,  and  to  erect  the  banners 
of  Constantius  on  the  walls  of  that  impregnable  city. 
The  vigilance  of  Julian  perceived  at  once  the  extent 
of  the  mischief,  and  the  necessity  of  applying  an  im- 
mediate remedy.  By  his  order,  Jovinus  led  back  a 
part  of  the  army  into  Italy;  and  the  siege  of  Aqui- 
leia  was  formed  with  diligence,  and  prosecuted  with 
vigour.  But  the  legionaries,  who  seemed  to  have 
rejected  the  yoke  of  discipline,  conducted  the  de- 
fence of  the  place  with  skill  and  perseverance  j  in- 
vited the  rest  of  Italy  to  imitate  the  example  of  their 
courage  and  loyalty ;  and  threatened  the  retreat  of 
Julian,  if  he  should  be  forced  to  yield  to  the  supe- 
rior numbers  of  the  armies  of  the  East. 

But  the  humanity  of  Julian  was  preserved  from  ^^;^^ 
the  cruel  alternative,  which  he  pathetically  laments,  atantiuB, 
of  destroying,  or  of  being  himself  destroyed :  and  ndv.'s. 
the  seasonable  death  of  Constantius  delivered  the 
Roman  empire  from  the  calamities  of  civil  war.    The 
approach  of  winter  could  not  detain  the  monarch  at 
Antioch ;  and  his  favourites  durst  not  oppose  his 
impatient  desire  of  revenge.     A  slight  fever,  which 
was  perhaps  occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  his  spirits, 
was  increased  by  the  fatigues  of  the  journey ;  and 
Constantius  was  obliged  to  halt  at  the  little  town  of 
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tions  of  the  soldiers,  the  people,  and  the  senate. 
An  innumerable  multitude  pressed  around  him  with 
eager  respect ;  and  were  perhaps  disappointed,  when 
they  beheld  the  small  stature,  and  simple  garb  of  a 
hero,  whose  unexperienced  youth  had  vanquished  the 
Barbarians  of  Germany,  and  who  had  now  traversed^ 
in  a  successful  career,  the  whole  continent  of  Europe, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Bos- 
pliorus  *.  A  few  days  afterwards,  when  the  remains 
of  the  deceased  emperor  were  landed  in  the  harbour, 
the  subjects  of  Julian  applauded  the  real  or  affected 
humanity  of  their  sovereign.  On  foot,  without  his 
diadem,  and  clothed  in  a  mourning  habit,  he  ac- 
companied the  funeral  as  far  as  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Apostles,  where  the  body  was  deposited :  and 
if  these  marks  of  respect  may  be  interpreted  as  a 
selfish  tribute  to  the  birth  and  dignity  of  his  Im- 
perial kinsman,  the  tears  of  Julian  professed  to  the 
world,  that  he  had  forgot  the  injuries,  and  remem- 
bered only  the  obligations  which  he  had  received 
from  Constantius.  As  soon  as  the  legions  of  Aqui- 
leia  were  assured  of  the  death  of  the  emperor,  they 
opened  the  gates  of  the  city,  and,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
their  guilty  leaders,  obtained  an  easy  pardon  from 
the  prudence  or  lenity  of  Julian ;  who,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  acquired  the  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  !B^man  empire  f. 

Philosophy  had  instructed  Julian  to  compare  the 
advantages  of  action  and  retirement  i  but  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  birth,  and  the  accidents  of  his  life,  never 
allowed  him  the  freedom  of  choice.  He  might  per- 
haps sincerely  have  preferred  the  groves  of  the  aca- 

*  In  describing  the  triumph  of  Julian,  Ammia&uB  (xxii.  1,  fi.)  aasutaiM  ilie 
lofty  tone  of  an  oiator  or  poeit ;  while  Libanius  (Orat  Parent  c  56*  p.  281.) 
•iiJa  to  the  grave  simpUdtT  of  an  historian* 

t  The  day  and  year  of  the  birth  of  Julian  are  not  perfectly  ascertained.  Tht 
day  is  probably  the  sixth  of  Novj^mber,  and  the  year  must  be  either  331  or  332. 
Tillamoot,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  693.  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzanrio. 
p.  50.    I  have  preferred  tm  eadier  date. 
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(,„  ^p  demy,  and  the  society  of  Athens ;  but  he  was  con- 
XVII.  strained,  at  first  by  the  will,  and  afterwards  by  the 
injustice,  of  Coiistantius,  to  expose  his  person  and 
fame  to  the  dangers  of  Imperial  greatness  ;  and  to 
make  himstjif  accountable  to  the  world,  aud  to  pos- 
terity, for  the  happiness  of  millions*.  Julian  re- 
collected with  terror  the  observation  of  his  master 
Plato,  that  the  government  of  our  flocks  and  herds  is 
always  committed  to  beings  of  a  superior  species  ;  and 
that  the  conduct  of  nations  requires  and  deserves  the 
celestial  powers  of  the  Gods  or  of  the  Genii.  From 
this  pi-inciple  he  justly  concluded,  that  the  man  who 
presumes  to  reign  should  aspire  to  the  perfection 
of  the  divine  nature;  that  he  should  purify  his  soul 
from  her  mortal  and  terrestrial  part ;  that  lie  should 
extinguish  his  appetites,  enlighten  his  understanding, 
regulate  his  passions,  and  subdue  the  wild  beast, 
which,  according  to  the  lively  metaphor  of  Aristotle, 
seldom  fails  to  ascend  the  throne  of  a  despot.  The 
throne  of  Julian,  which  the  death  of  Constantius 
fixed  on  an  independent  basis,  was  the  seat  of  reason, 
of  virtue,  and  perhaps  of  vanity.  He  despised  the 
honours,  renounced  the  pleasures,  and  discharged 
with  incessant  diligence  the  duties,  of  his  exalted 
station ;  and  there  were  few  among  his  subjects  who 
would  have  consented  to  relieve  him  from  the  weight 
of  the  diadem,  had  they  been  obliged  to  submit  their 
time  and  their  actions  to  the  rigorous  laws  which 
their  philosophic  emperor  imposed  on  himself.  One 
of  his  most  intimate  friends  f,  who  had  often  shared 
the  frugal  simplicity  of  his  table,  has  remarked,  that 
his  light  and  sparing  diet  (which  was  usually  of  the 

*  Julian  himself  (p.  2M — 367.)  has  expressed  these  philnsophical  iileos  with 
much  eloquencsi  uid  Eome  affecution,  in  a  very  elaborate  epistle  to  TheniiiitiuE. 
The  Abbe  do  1b  Bleterie  (lom.  ii.  p.  146—193.),  who  has^Tcn  on  elegant 
IrnnBlntion,  ii  indineil  to  believe  thai;  il  wu  the  cclebiated  Thcmistiiu,  whose 

f  libsniufl  (Orat.  Pitrentalis,  c  Ixxkit.  Ixixt.  p.  310,  311,  ?II9,)  has  given 
this  intiinBtina  detail  of  the  private  life  of  Julian.  He  himself  (in  Misopogon. 
|).  3S0,)  montions  hia  va(etabte  dkt,  nnd  upbraida  the  grosa  mid  Knsual  appo* 
life  of  the  pcoiJe  of  Anlioch. 
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vegetable  kind)  left  his  mind  and  body  always  free 
and  active,  for  the  various  and  important  business 
of  an  author,  a  pontiff,  a  magistrate,  a  general,  anc 
a  prince.  In  one  and  the  same  day,  he  gave  au 
dience  to  several  ambassadors,  and  wrote,  or  dictated 
a  great  number  of  letters  to  his  generals,  his  civi 
magistrates,  his  private  friends,  and  the  differen 
cities  of  his  dominions.  He  listened  to  the  me 
morials  which  had  been  received,  considered  the  sub 
ject  of  the  petitions,  and  signified  his  intention 
more  rapidly  than  they  could  be  taken  in  short-han( 
by  the  diligence  of  his  secretaries.  He  possesse( 
such  flexibility  of  thought,  and  such  firmness  of  at 
tention,  that  he  could  employ  his  hand  to  write,  hi 
ear  to  listen,  and  his  voice  to  dictate  ;  and  pursu 
at  once  three  several  trains  of  ideas  without  hesitg 
tion,  and  without  error.  While  his  ministers  re 
posed,  the  prince  flew  with  agility  from  one  labou 
to  another,  and,  after  a  hasty  dinner,  retired  int 
his  library,  till  the  public  business,  which  he  ha 
appointed  for  the  evening,  summoned  him  to  intei 
rupt  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  The  supper  c 
the  emperor  was  still  less  substantial  than  the  forme 
meal ;  his  sleep  was  never  clouded  by  the  fumes  c 
indigestion  ;  and,  except  in  the  short  interval  of 
marriage,  which  was  the  efiect  of  policy  rather  tha 
love,  the  chaste  Julian  never  shared  his  bed  with 
female  companion.  He  was  soon  awakened  by  th 
entrance  of  fresh  secretaries,  who  had  slept  the  pre 
ceding  day ;  and  his  servants  were  obliged  to  wai 
alternately,  while  their  indefatigable  master  allowe- 
himself  scarcely  any  other  refreshment  than  th 
change  of  occupations.  The  predecessors  of  Juliar 
his  uncle,  his  brother,  and  his  cousin,  indulged  thei 
puerile  taste  for  the  games  of  the  Circus,  under  th 
specious  pretence  of  complying  with  the  inclination 
of  the  people  j  and  they  frequently   remained  th 
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CHAP,  greatest  part  of  the  clay,  as  idle  spectators,  and  as 
^^"'  part  of  the  splendid  spectacle,  till  the  ordinary  round 
of  twenty -four  races  was  completely  finished.  On 
solemn  festivals,  Julian,  who  felt  and  professed  an 
unfashionable  dislike  to  these  frivolous  amusements, 
condescended  to  appear  in  the  Circus ;  and  afler 
bestowing  a  careless  glance  on  five  or  six  of  the  races, 
he  hastily  withdrew,  with  the  impatience  of  a  philo- 
sopher, who  considered  every  moment  as  lost,  that 
was  not  devoted  to  the  advantage  of  the  public,  or 
the  improvement  of  his  own  mind.  By  this  avarice 
of  time,  he  seemed  to  protract  the  short  duration  of 
his  reign  ;  and  if  the  dates  were  less  securely  ascer- 
tained, we  should  refuse  to  believe,  that  only  six- 
December,  teen  months  elapsed  between  the  death  ofConstan- 
Marcii,  '  tius  and  the  departure  of  his  successor  for  the  Persian 
A.  D.  363.  ^gp_  -pj^g  actions  of  Julian  can  only  be  preserved 
by  the  care  of  the  historian  ;  but  the  portion  of  his 
voluminous  writings,  which  is  still  extant,  remains 
as  a  monument  of  the  application,  as  well  as  of  the 
genius,  of  the  emperor.  The  Misopogon,  the  Ctesars, 
several  of  his  orations,  and  his  elaborate  work  against 
the  Christian  religion,  were  composed  in  the  long 
nights  of  the  two  winters,  the  former  of  which  he 
passed  at  Constantinople,  and  the  latter  at  Antioch. 
Heforma-  The  reformation  of  the  Imperial  court  was  one  of 
pXce.  "  the  first  and  most  necessaryacts  of  the  government  of 
Julian.  Soon  after  his  entrance  into  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople, he  had  occasion  for  the  service  of  a  barber. 
An  officer,  magnificently  dressed,  immediately  pre- 
sented himself.  "  It  is  a  barber,"  exclaimed  the 
prince  with  affected  surprise,  "that  I  want,  and  not 
"  a  receiver-general  of  the  finances."  He  questioned 
the  man  concerning  the  profits  of  his  employment ; 
and  was  infomied,  that  besides  a  large  salaiy,  and 
some  valuable  perquisites,  he  enjoyed  a  daily  allow- 
ance  for  twenty  servants,  and  as  many  horses.      A 
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thousand  barbers,  a  thousand  cup-bearers,  a  thousanc 
cooks,  were  distributed  in  the  several  offices  o 
luxury;  and  the  number  of  eunuchs  could  be  com 
pared  only  with  the  insects  of  a  summer's  day.  Th( 
monarch  who  resigned  to  his  subjects  the  superiorit; 
of  merit  and  virtue,  was  distinguished  by  the  op 
pressive  magnificence  of  his  dress,  his  table,  hi 
buildings,  and  his  train.  The  stately  palaces  erectei 
by  Constantino  and  his  sons  were  decorated  wit 
many  coloured  marbles,  and  ornaments  of  mass 
gold.  The  most  exquisite  dainties  were  procured 
to  gratify  their  pride,  rather  than  their  taste ;  bird 
of  the  most  distant  climates,  fish  from  the  most  n 
mote  seas,  fruits  out  of  their  natural  season,  winte 
roses,  and  summer  snows.  The  domestic  crowd  c 
the  palace  surpassed  the  expense  of  the  legions  ;  y€ 
the  smallest  part  of  this  costly  multitude  was  subsei 
vient  to  the  use,  or  even  to  the  splendour,  of  th 
throne.  The  monarch  was  disgraced,  and  the  peopl 
was  injured,  by  the  creation  and  sale  of  an  infinit 
number  of  obscure,  and  even  titular  employments 
and  the  most  worthless  of  mankind  might  purchas 
the  privilege  of  being  maintained,  without  the  n€ 
cessity  of  labour,  from  the  public  revenue.  Th 
waste  of  an  enormous  household,  the  increase  of  fe€ 
and  perquisites,  which  were  soon  claimed  as  a  lawfi 
debt,  and  the  bribes  which  they  extorted  from  thos 
who  feared  their  enmity,  or  solicited  their  favoui 
suddenly  enriched  these  haughty  menials.  The 
abused  their  fortune,  without  considering  their  pas 
or  their  future,  condition  ;  and  their  rapine  and  v< 
nality  could  be  equalled  only  by  the  extravaganc 
of  their  dissipations.  Their  silken  robes  were  en 
broidered  with  gold,  their  tables  were  served  wit 
delicacy  and  profusion ;  the  houses  which  they  buil 
for  their  own  use  would  have  covered  the  farm  ( 
An  ancijent  consul ;  amd  the  most  honourable  .citizei 
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v>,  were  obliged  to  dismount  from  their  borses,  and  re- 
^  spcctfuUy  to  salute  an  eunuch  whom  they  met  on 
the  public  highway.  Tlie  luxury  of  the  palace  ci- 
cited  the  contempt  and  indignation  of  Jnlian,  who 
usually  slept  on  the  ground,  who  yielded  with  re- 
luctance to  the  indispensable  calls  of  nature ;  and 
who  placed  his  vanity,  not  in  emulating,  but  in  de- 
spising, the  pomp  of  royalty.  By  the  total  extirpa- 
tion of  a  mischief  which  was  magnified  even  beyond 
its  real  extent,  he  was  impatient  to  relieve  the  di- 
stress, and  to  appease  the  murmurs,  of  the  people ; 
who  support  with  less  uneasiness  the  weight  of  taxes, 
if  they  are  convinced  that  the  fruits  of  their  industry 
are  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  state.  But  iu 
the  execution  of  this  salutary  work,  Julian  is  accused 
of  proceeding  with  too  much  haste  and  inconsiderate 
severity.  By  a  single  edict,  he  reduced  the  palace 
of  Constantinople  to  an  immense  desert,  and  dis- 
missed with  ignominy  the  whole  train  of  slaves  and 
dependents,  without  providing  any  just,  or  at  least 
benevolent,  exceptions,  for  the  age,  the  services,  or 
the  poverty,  of  the  faithful  domestics  of  the  Im- 
perial family.  Such  indeed  was  the  temper  of  Ju- 
lian, who  seldom  recollected  the  fundamental  maxim 
of  Aristotle,  that  true  virtue  is  placed  at  an  equal 
distance  between  the  opposite  vices.  The  splendid 
and  effeminate  dress  of  the  Asiatics,  the  curls  and 
paint,  the  collars  and  bracelets,  which  had  appeared 
so  ridiculous  in  the  person  of  Constantine,  were  con- 
sistently rejected  by  his  philosophic  successor.  But 
with  the  fopperies,  Julian  affected  to  renounce  the 
decencies  of  dress;  and  seemed  to  value  himself  for 
his  neglect  of  the  laws  of  cleanliness.  In  a  satirical 
performance,  which  was  designed  for  the  public  eyi 
the  emperor  descants  with  pleasure,  and  even  wii 
pride,  on  the  length  of  his  nails,  and  the  ink] 
blackness  of  his  hands  i  protests,  that  although  tl 
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greatest  part  of  his  body  was  covered  with  hair,  th( 
use  of  the  razor  was  confined  to  his  head  alone  ;  anc 
celebrates,  with  visible  complacency,  the  shaggy  anc 
populous^  beard,  which  he  fondly  cherished,  aftej 
the  example  of  the  philosophers  of  Greece.  Hac 
Julian  consulted  the  simple  dictates  of  reason,  th< 
first  magistrate  of  the  Romans  would  have  scornec 
the  affectation  of  Diogenes,  as  well  as  that  of  Darius 
But  the  work  of  public  reformation  would  have 
remained  imperfect,  if  Julian  had  only  corrected  the 
abuses,  without  punishing  the  crimes,  of  his  pre 
decessor's  reign,  "  We  are  now  delivered,**  says  he 
in  a  familiar  letter  to  one  of  his  intimate  friends 
"  we  are  now  surprisingly  delivered  from  the  vora 
"  cious  jaws  of  the  Hydra.  I  do  not  mean  to  appl] 
"  that  epithet  to  my  brother  Constantius.  He  is  m 
**  more  ;  may  the  earth  lie  light  oh  his  head !  Bu 
"  his  artful  and  cruel  favourites  studied  to  deceive 
"  and  exasperate  a  prince,  whose  natural  mildnes 
"  cannot  be  praised  without  some  efforts  of  adulation 
**  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention,  that  even  thos 
"  men  should  be  oppressed :  they  are  accused,  an 
"  they  shall  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  fair  and  impartia 
"trial."  To  conduct  this  inquiry,  Julian  name< 
six  judges  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  state  and  army 
and  as  he  wished  to  escape  the  reproach  of  condemn 
ing  his  personal  enemies,  he  fixed  this  extraordinar 
tribunal  at  Chalcedori,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  th 
Bosphorus ;  and  transferred  to  the  commissioners  ai 
absolute  power  to  pronounce  and  execute  their  fina 
sentence,  without  delay,   and  without  appcBl.     Th 


*  In  the  Misqx)gon  (p.  338|  339.)  he  draws  a  very  singular  picture  of  hin 
8elf»  and  the  following  words  are  strangely  characteristic ;  auTo;  it^oatBsixn  r 
^ct9uf  a»TOV«  jrwywvcft  .  .  •  ravTo.  roi  itafiiovTovv  oivsyofxai  twv  (^Biifwy  oamto 
'Koy^n  Tw»  dtigiwv.  The  friends  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  adjured  him,  in  tl 
name  of  the  French  nation,  not  to  translate  this  passage,  so  offensive  to  their  del 
cacy  (Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn,  iu  p.  94.).  Like  him,  I  have  contented  myself  wit 
a  transient  allusion ;  but  the  little  animal,  which  Julian  names^  is  a  beast  familii 
to  man,  and  idgnifies  Love. 
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enerable     ] 


CHAP,  office  of  president  was  exercised  by  the  venerable 
^"''  prarfcct  of  tlie  East,  a  second  Sallust,  whose  virtues 
conciliated  the  esteem  of  Greek  sophists,  and  of 
Christian  bishops.  He  was  assisted  by  the  eloquent 
Mamertinus,  one  of  the  consuls  elect,  whose  merit  is 
loudly  celebrated  by  the  doubtful  evidence  of  his  own 
applause.  But  the  civil  wisdom  of  two  magistrates 
was  overbalanced  by  the  ferocious  violence  of  four 
generals,  Nevitta,  Agilo,  Jovinus,  and  Arbetio. 
Arbetio,  whom  the  public  would  have  seen  with  less 
surprise  at  the  bar  than  on  the  bench,  was  supposed 
to  possess  the  secret  of  the  commission  :  the  armed 
and  angry  leaders  of  the  Jovian  and  Herculiaa  bands 
encompassed  the  tribunal ;  and  the  judges  were 
alternately  swayed  by  the  laws  of  justice,  and  by  the 
clamours  of  faction. 
Puniihmeni  The  chamberlain  Eusebius,  who  had  so  long  abused 
cent  and  ihe  til E  favour  of  Constantius,  expiated,  by  au  ignomi- 
^''^'  nious  death,  the  insolence,  the  corruption,  and 
cruelty  of  his  servile  reign.  The  executions  of  Paul 
and  Apodemius  (theformer  of  whom  was  burnt  alive) 
were  accepted  as  an  inadequate  atonement  by  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  so  many  hundred  Romans, 
whom  those  legal  tyrants  had  betrayed  and  mur- 
dered. But  Justice  herself  (if  we  may  use  the  pa- 
thetic expression  of  Ammianus")  appeared  to  weep 
over  the  fate  of  Ursulus,  the  treasurer  of  the  empire ; 
and  his  blood  accused  the  ingratitude  of  Julian, 
ivhose  distress  had  been  seasonably  relieved  by  the 
intrepid  liberality  of  that  honest  minister.  The  rage 
of  the  soldiers,  whom  he  Iiad  provoked  by  his  indis- 
cretion, was  the  cause  and  the  excuse  of  his  death  ; 
and  the  eraperor,  deeply  wounded  by  his  own  re- 
proaches and  those  of  the  public,  offered  some  con- 
solation to  the  family  of  Ursulus,  by  the  restitution 
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of  his  confiscated  fortunes.  Before  the  end  of  the  chap. 
year  in  which  they  had  been  adorned  with  the  en-  ''^^"' 
signs  of  the  prefecture  and  consulship,  Taurus  and 
Florentius  were  reduced  to  implore  the  clemency  of 
the  inexorable  tribunal  of  Chalcedon.  The  former 
was  banished  to  Vercella;  in  Italy,  and  a  sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced  against  the  latter.  A  wise 
prince  should  have  rewarded  the  crime  of  Taurus  ; 
the  faithful  minister,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  a  rebel,  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  court  of  his  benefactor  and  his  lawful  sovereign. 
But  the  guilt  of  Florentius  justified  the  severity 
of  the  judges;  and  his  escape  served  to  display  the 
magnanimity  of  Julian ;  who  nobly  checked  the  in- 
terested diligence  of  an  informer,  and  refused  to  learn 
what  place  concealed  the  wretched  fugitive  from  his 
just  resentment*.  Some  months  after  the  tribunal 
of  Chalcedon  had  been  dissolved,  the  prEetorian  vice- 
gerent of  Africa,  the  notary  Gaudcntius,  and  Arte- 
mius  duke  of  Egypt,  were  executed  at  Antioch. 
Artemius  had  reigned  the  cruel  and  corrupt  tyrant 
of  a  great  province  ;  Gaudentius  had  long  practised 
the  arts  of  calumny  against  the  innocent,  the  virtuous, 
and  even  the  person  of  Julian  himself.  Yet  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  trial  and  condemnation  were  so 
unskilfully  managed,  that  these  wicked  men  obtained, 
in  the  public  opinion,  the  glory  of  suffering  for  the 
obstinate  loyalty  with  which  they  had  supported  the 
cause  of  Constantius.  The  rest  of  his  servants  were 
protected  by  a  general  act  of  oblivion ;  and  they 
were  left  to  enjoy  with  impunity  the  bribes  which  they 
had  accepted,  either  to  defend  the  oppressed,  or  to 
oppress  the  friendless.  This  measure,  which,  on  the 
soundest  principles  of  policy,  may  deserve  our  appro- 
bation, was  executed  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to 
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CHAP.  degi*ade  the  majesty  of  the  throne.  Julian  was  tor- 
^^  "•  mented  by  the  importunities  of  a  multitude,  particu' 
larly  of  Egyptians,  who  loudly  demanded  the  gifts 
which  they  had  imprudently  or  illegally  bestowed : 
he  foresaw  the  endless  prosecution  of  vexatious  suits; 
and  he  engaged  a  promise,  which  ought  always  to 
have  been  sacred,  that  if  they  would  repair  to 
Chalcedon,  he  would  meet  them  in  person,  to  hear 
and  determine  their  complaints.  But  as  soon  as  they 
were  landed,  he  issued  an  absolute  order,  which  pro- 
hibited the  watermen  from  transporting  any  Egyp- 
tian to  Constantinople ;  and  thus  detained  his  disap- 
pointed clients  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  till  their  pa- 
tience and  money  being  utterly  exhausted,  they  were 
obliged  to  return  with  indignant  mumiurs  to  their 
native  country  *. 
aaneneyof      Xhc  numerous  anuv  of  spies,  of  aerents,    and  in- 

Juluui,  ■     I-  1    1  y-  ■  I 

iormers,  mlistcd  by  Lonstantius  to  secure  the  repose 
of  one  man,  and  to  interrupt  that  of  millions,  was 
immediately  disbanded  by  his  generous  successor. 
Jidian  was  slow  in  his  suspicions,  and  gentle  in  his 
punishments  ;  and  his  contempt  of  treason  was  the 
result  of  judgment,  of  vanity,  and  of  courage.  Con- 
scious of  superior  merit,  he  was  persuaded  that  few 
among  his  subjects  would  dare  to  meet  him  in  the 
field,  to  attempt  his  life,  or  even  to  seat  themselves 
on  his  vacant  throne.  The  philosopher  could  excuse 
the  hasty  sallies  of  discontent;  and  the  hero  could 
despise  the  ambitious  projects  which  surpassed  the 
fortune  or  the  abilities  of  the  rash  conspirators.  A 
citizen  of  Ancyra  had  prepared  for  his  own  use  a 
purple  garment ;  and  this  indiscreet  action,  which, 
under  the  reign  of  Constantius,  would  have  been 
considered  as  a  capital  offence,  was  reporte{i  to  Julian 
by  the  officious  importunity  of  a  private  enemy.     The 
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monarch,  after  making  some  inquiry  into  the  rank  chap. 
and  character  of  his  rival,  despatched  the  informer  ^^"' 
with  a  present  of  a  pair  of  purple  slippei's,  to  com- 
plete the  magnificence  of  his  Imperial  habit.  A  more 
dangerous  conspiracy  was  formed  by  ten  of  the  do- 
mestic guards,  who  had  resolved  to  assassinate  Julian 
in  the  field  of  exercise  near  Antioch.  Their  intem- 
perance revealed  their  guilt ;  and  they  were  con- 
ducted in  chains  to  the  presence  of  their  injured 
sovereign,  who,  after  a  lively  representation  of  the 
wickedness  and  folly  of  their  enterprise.  Instead  of  a 
death  of  torture,  which  they  deserved  and  expected, 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  exile  against  the  two  prin- 
cipal offenders.  The  only  instance  in  which  Julian 
seemed  to  depart  from  his  accustomed  clemency  was 
the  execution  of  a  rash  youth,  who,  with  a  feeble 
hand,  had  aspired  to  seize  the  reins  of  empire.  But 
that  youth  was  the  son  of  Marcellus,  the  general  of 
cavalry,  who,  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  Gallic  war, 
had  deserted  the  standard  of  the  Caesar,  and  the  re- 
public. Without  appearing  to  indulge  his  personal 
resentment,  Julian  might  easily  confound  the  crime 
of  the  son  and  of  the  father  ;  but  he  was  reconciled 
by  the  distress  of  Marcellus,  and  the  liberality  of  the 
emperor  endeavoured  to  heal  the  wound  which  had 
been  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  justice*. 

Julian  was  not  insensible  of  the  advantages  of  free-  His  love  of 
dom.     From  his  studies  he  had  Imbibed  the  spirit  of  3"^^^,^. 
ancient  sages  and  heroes:  his  life  and  fortunes  hadP"'^'''^- 
depended  on  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant ;  and  when  he 
ascended  the  throne,  his  pride  was  sometimes  mor- 
tified by  the  reflection,  that  the  slaves  who  would  not 
dare  to  censure  his  defects,  were  not  worthy  to  ap- 

•  Tlie  clenipncy  of  Julian,  nnil  ilit  conspiracy  which  was  formed  agMnst  his 
life  fll  Anuitch,  arc  dcBcribcd  by  Amuiianus  (snii.  9,  HI,  and  Vales,  ad  loc), 
and  LiUami;s  (Oral,  I'arcnl,  c.  99.  p,  3'J3). 
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CHAP,  plaud  liis  virtues  *.  He  sincerely  abhorred  the  system 
_  •^^^  •  of  Oriental  despotism,  which  Diocletian,  Constantine, 
and  the  patient  habit&  of  fourscore  years,  had  esta- 
blished in  the  empire.  A  motive  of  superstition  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  the  design  which  Julian  had 
frequently  meditated,  of  relieving  his  head  from  the 
weight  of  a  costly  diadem  :  but  he  absolutely  refused 
the  title  of  Dominus,  or  Lord,  a  word  which  was 
grown  so  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  Romans,  that 
they  no  longer  remembered  its  servile  and  humiliating 
origin.  The  office,  or  rather  the  name,  of  consul, 
was  cherished  by  a  prince  who  contemplated  with 
reverence  the  ruins  of  the  republic ;  and  the  same 
behaviour  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  prudence 
of  Augustus,  was  adopted  by  Julian  from  choice  and 
A.  D.  363.'  inclination.  On  the  calends  of  January,  at  break  of 
""■ ''  day,  the  new  consuls,  Maraertinus  and  Nevitta,  has- 
tened to  the  palace  to  salute  the  emperor.  As  soon 
as  he  was  informed  of  their  approach,  ho  leaped  from 
his  throne,  eagerly  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  com- 
pelled the  blushing  magistrates  to  receive  the  demon- 
strations of  his  affected  humility.  From  the  palace 
they  proceeded  to  the  senate.  The  emperor,  on  foot, 
marched  before  their  litters  j  and  the  gazing  multi- 
tude admired  the  image  of  ancient  times,  or  secretly 
blamed  a  conduct,  which,  in  their  eyes,  degraded  the 
majesty  of  the  purple.  But  the  behaviour  of  Julian 
was  unifonnly  supported.  During  the  games  of  the 
Circus,  he  had,  imprudently  or  designedly,  perfonned 
the  manumission  of  a  slave  in  the  presence  of  the 
consul.  The  moment  he  was  reminded  that  he  had 
trespassed  on  the  jurisdiction  of  a?ioiiier  magistrate, 
he  condemned  himself  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  of 
gold  ;  and  embraced  this  public  occasion  of  declaiing 

*  That  sentiment  Is  expressed  aluioal  in  ihe  worda  of  Julian  himself.     Am- 
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to  the  world,  that  he  was  subject,  like  the  rest  of  his  chap. 
fellow-citizens,  to  the  laws,  and  even  to  the  forms,  of  ^^^^' 
the  republic.  The  spirit  of  his  administration,  and 
his  regard  for  the  place  of  his  nativity,  induced  Julian 
to  confer  on  the  senate  of  Constantinople  the  same 
honours,  privileges,  and  authority,  which  were  still 
enjoyed  by  the  senate  of  ancient  Rome*.  A  legal 
fiction  was  introduced,  and  gradually  established, 
that  one  half  of  the  national  council  had  migrated 
into  the  East :  and  the  despotic  successors  of  Julian, 
accepting  the  title  of  senators,  acknowledged  them- 
selves the  members  of  a  respectable  body,  which  was 
permitted  to  represent  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
Dame.  From  Constantinople,  the  attention  of  the 
monarch  was  extended  to  the  municipal  senates  of  the 
provinces.  He  abolished,  by  repeated  edicts,  the 
unjust  and  pernicious  exemptions,  which  had  with- 
drawn so  many  idle  citizens  from  the  service  of  their 
country  j  and  by  imposing  an  equal  distribution  of 
public  duties,  he  restored  the  strength,  the  splendour, 
or,  according  to  the  glowing  expression  of  Libanius, 
the  soul  of  the  expiring  cities  of  his  empire.  The 
venerable  age  of  Greece  excited  the  most  tender  His  «reof 
compassion  in  the  mind  of  Julian ;  which  kindled  diies.'""" 
into  rapture  when  he  recollected  the  gods,  the 
heroes,  and  the  men  superior  to  heroes  and  to  gods, 
who  had  bequeathed  to  the  latest  posterity  the  mo- 
numents of  their  genius,  or  the  example  of  their  vir- 
tues. He  relieved  the  distress,  and  restored  the 
beauty,  of  the  cities  of  Epirus  and  Peloponnesus. 
Athens  acknowledged  him  for  her  benefactor  j  Argos, 
for  her  deliverer.  The  pride  of  Corinth,  again  rising 
from  her  ruins  with  the  honours  of  a  Roman  colony, 
exacted  a  tribute  from  the  adjacent  republics,  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  games  of  the  Isthmus,  which 

*  ZoeimuB,  I.  iii.  p.  15B. 

o  4 
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Tiphitheatre  with  the  hunting 
_  of  bears  and  panthers.  From  this  tribute  the  cities 
of  Elis,  of  Delphi,  and  of  Argos,  which  ha3  inherited 
from  their  remote  ancestors  the  sacred  office  of  per- 
petuating the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  and  the  Nemean 
games,  claimed  a  just  exemption.  The  immunity  of 
Elis  and  Delphi  was  respected  by  the  Corinthians} 
but  the  poverty  of  Argos  tempted  the  insolence  of 
oppression  ;  and  the  feeble  complaints  of  its  deputies 
were  silenced  by  the  decree  of  a  provincial  magistrate, 
who  seems  to  have  consulted  only  the  interest  of  the 
capital,  in  which  he  resided.  Seven  years  after  this 
sentence,  Julian  allowed  the  cause  to  be  referred  to  a 
superior  tribunal  j  and  his  eloquence  was  interposed, 
most  probably  with  success,  in  the  defence  of  a  city, 
which  had  been  the  royal  seat  of  Agamemnon,  and 
had  given  to  Macedonia  a  race  of  kings  and  con- 
querors. 
1  The  laborious  administration  of  military  and  civil 
affairs,  whicli  were  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  empire,  exercised  the  abilities  of  Julian; 
but  he  frequently  assumed  the  two  characters  of 
orator  and  of  judge,  which  are  almost  unknown  to 
the  modern  sovereigns  of  Europe.  The  arts  of  per- 
suasion, so  diligently  cultivated  by  the  first  Csesars, 
were  neglected  by  the  military  ignorance,  and  Asiatic 
pride,  of  their  successors  ;  and  if  they  condescended 
to  harangue  the  soldiers,  whom  they  feared,  they 
treated  with  silent  disdain  the  senators,  whom  they 
despised.  The  assemblies  of  the  senate,  whicli  Con- 
stantius  had  avoided,  were  considered  by  Julian  as 
the  place  where  he  could  exhibit,  with  the  most 
propriety,  the  maxims  of  a  republican,  and  the  ta- 
lents of  a  rhetorician.  He  alternately  practised,  as 
in  a  school  of  declamation,  the  several  modes  of 
praise,  of  censure,  of  exhortation ;  and  his  friend 
Libanius  has  remarked,   that  the  study  of  Homer 
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taught  him  to  imitate  the  simple,  concise  style  of 
Menelaus,  the  copiousness  of  Nestor,  whose  words 
descended  like  the  flakes  of  a  winter's  snow,  or  the 
pathetic  and   forcible  eloquence  of  Ulysses,      The 
functions  of  a  judge,  which  are  sometimes  incompati- 
ble with  those  of  a  prince,  were  exercised  by  Julian, 
not  only  as  a   duty,  but  as   an  amusement ;   and 
although  he  might  have  trusted  the  integrity  and 
discernment   of  his    Praetorian    praefects,    he  often 
placed  himself  by  their  side  on  the  seat  of  judgment. 
The  acute  penetration  of  his  mind  was  agreeably 
occupied  in  detecting  and  defeating  the  chicanery  of 
the  advocates,  who  laboured  to  disguise  the  truth  oi 
facts,  and  to  pervert  the  sense  of  the  laws.     He  some- 
times forgot  the  gravity  of  his  station,  asked  indis- 
creet or  unseasonable  questions,  and  betrayed,  by  the 
loudness  of  his  voice,  and  the  agitation  of  his  bodj, 
the  earnest  vehemence  with  which  he  maintained  his 
opinion  against  the  judges,  the  advocates,  and  theii 
clients.      But   his   knowledge   of  his  own   tempei 
prompted  him  to  encourage,  and  even  to  solicit,  the 
reproof  of  his  friends  and  ministers ;  and  whenevei 
they  ventured  to  oppose  the  irregular  sallies  of  hii 
passions,  the  spectators  could  observe  the  shame,  ai 
well  as  the  gratitude,  of  their  monarch.     The  decrees 
of  Julian  were  almost  always  founded  on  the  princi 
pies  of  justice  ;  and  he  had  the  firmness  to  resist  th< 
two  most  dangerous  temptations  which  assault  th( 
tribunal  of  a  sovereign,  under  the  specious  forms  o 
compassion  and  equity.     He  decided  the  merits  o 
the  cause  without  weighing  the  circumstances  of  th 
parties ;  and  the  poor,  whom  he  wished  to  relieve 
were  condemned  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of 
noble  and  wealthy  adversary.     He  carefully  distin 
guished  the  judge  from  the  legislator*;  and  thoug 

*  Of  the  laws  which  Julian  enacted  in  a  reign  of  sixteen  months,  fii1ty-foi 
have  been  admitted  into  the  codes  of  Thcodosius  and  Justinian.    (Gothofie 
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Chion.  Lcgum,  p.  64—67-)  The  Abb*  ile  la  Bleleile  (torn.  iL  p.  3^9—336.) 
h&s  chosen  one  of  these  laws  lo  give  aa  idea  nf  Julian's  httin  Mjl^  whidi  is  for- 
cible uid  elaboiole,  but  less  pure  than  his  UreeL 


F  CHAP,    he  meditated  a  necessary  reformation  of  the  Roman 

I      L  jurisprudence,  he  pronounced  sentence  according  to 

^k  the  strict  and  literal  interjiretatlon    of  those  laws, 

^^  which  the  magistrates  were  bound  to  execute,  and 

^H  the  subiectsto  obey. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 


The  Religion  of  Julian. — Universal  Toleration.'^He  at 
tempts  to  restore  and  reform  the  Pagan  Worship — t 
rebuild  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, — His  artful  PersecutiOi 
of  the  Christians*. 


The  actions  of  Julian  are  faithfully  related  by  hi; 
judicious  and  candid  historian  (Ammianus  Mar 
cellinus),  the  impartial  spectator  of  his  life  and  death 
The  unanimous  evidence  of  his  contemporaries  i 
confirmed  by  the  public  and  private  declarations  o 
the  emperor  himself;  and  his  various  writings  ex 
press  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  religious  sentiments 
which  policy  would  have  prompted  him  to  dissembl 
rather  than  to  affect.  A  devout  and  sincere  attach 
ment  for  the  gods  of  Athens  and  Rome  constitute 
the  ruling  passion  of  Julian :  the  powers  of  an  en 
lightened  understanding  were  betrayed  and  coi 
rupted  by  the  influence  of  superstitious  prejudice 
and  the  phantoms  which  existed  only  in  the  mind  o 
the  emperor  had  a  real  and  pernicious  effect  on  th 
government  of  the  empire.  The  vehement  zeal  o 
the  Christians,  who  despised  the  worship  and  over 
turned  the  altars  of  those  fabulous  deities,  enssise 
ti^r  voury  in  .  state  of  irrecBcHAle  hostiUty  wit, 
a  very  numerous  party  of  his  subjects ;  and  he  wa 
sometimes  tempted,  by  the  desire  of  victory,  or  thi 

*  See  Appeiidix,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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3HAP.    shame  of  a  repulse,  to  violate  the  laws  of  prudence, 

''^"''    and  even  of  justice. 

The  cause  of  his  strange  and  fatal  apostasy  may 
be  derived  from  the  early  period  of  his  life,  when  he 
was  left  an  orphan  in  the  hands  of  the  murderers  of 
his  family.  The  names  of  Christ  and  of  Constantius, 
the  ideas  of  slavery  and  of  religion,  were  soon  asso- 
ciated in  3  youthful  imagination,  whicli  was  suscepti- 
ble of  the  most  lively  impressions.  The  care  of  his 
infancy  was  intrusted  to  Eusebius,  the  Ariau  bishop 
of  Niconiedia,  who  was  related  to  him  on  the  side  of 
his  mother.  He  was  educated  in  the  Lesser  Asia, 
amidst  the  scandals  of  the  Arian  controversy.  The 
fierce  contests  of  the  Eastern  bishops,  the  incessant 
alterations  of  their  creeds,  and  the  profane  motives 
which  appeared  to  actuate  their  conduct,  insensibly 
strengthened  the  prejudice  of  Julian,  that  they  ne- 
ther understood  nor  believed  the  religion  for  which 
they  so  fiercely  contended.  Instead  of  listening  to 
the  proofs  of  Christianity  with  that  favourable  atten- 
tion which  adds  weight  to  the  most  respectable  evi- 
dence, he  heard  with  suspicion,  and  disputed  with 
obstinacy  and  acuteness,  the  doctrines  for  which  he 
already  entertained  an  inviucible  aversion. 

The  creed  which  Julian  adopted  for  his  own  use 
was  of  the  largest  dimensions ;  and,  by  a  strange 
contradiction,  he  disdained  the  salutary  yoke  of  the 
Gospel,  whilst  he  made  a  voluntary  offering  of  Iiis 
reason  on  the  altars  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo.  One  of 
the  orations  of  Julian  is  consecrated  to  the  honour  of 
Cybcle,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  required  from 
her  effeminate  priests  the  bloody  sacrifice,  so  rashly 
performed  by  the  madness  of  the  Phrygian  boy.  The 
pious  emperor  condescends  to  relate,  without  a  blush, 
ami  without  a  smile,  the  voyage  of  the  goddess  from 
the  shoivs  of  [Vrgamus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber^ 
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and  the  stupendous  miracle,  which  convinced  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  that  the  lump  of  clay, 
which  their  ambassadors  had  transported  over  the 
seas,  was  endowed  with  life,  and  sentiment,  and 
divine  power*.  For  the  truth  of  this  prodigy  he 
appeals  to  the  public  monuments  of  the  city,  and 
censures  with  some  acrimony  the  sickly  and  affected 
taste  of  those  men,  who  impertinently  derided  the 
sacred  traditions  of  their  ancestors.  But  as  those 
traditions  of  pagan  mythology  were  variously  related, 
the  sacred  interpreters  were  at  liberty  to  .select  the 
most  convenient  circumstances;  and  as  they  trans- 
lated an  arbitrary  cipher,  they  could  extract  from 
any  fable  any  sense  which  was  adapted  to  theii 
favourite  system  of  religion  and  philosophy.  Th( 
lascivious  form  of  a  naked  Venus  was  tortured  intc 
the  discovery  of  some  moral  precept,  or  some  phy 
sical  truth;  and  the  indecent  fable  of  Atys  ex 
plained  the  revolution  of  the  sun  between  the  tropics, 
or  the  separation  of  the  human  soul  from  vice  anc 
error  t. 

By  the  hands  of  Maximus,  the  boldest  and  mos 
skilful  master  of  the  Theurgic  science,  Julian  wai 
secretly  initiated  at  Ephesus,  in  the  twentieth  yeai 
of  his  age.  His  residence  at  Athens  confirmed  thii 
unnatural  alliance  of  philosophy  and  superstition 
He  obtained  the  privilege  of  a  solemn  initiation  int( 
the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  which,  amidst  the  genera 
decay  of  the  Graecian  worship,  still  retained  som( 
vestiges  of  their  primaeval  sanctity ;  and  such  wa 
the  zeal  of  Julian,  that  he  afterwards  invited  thi 
Eleusinian  pontiff  to  the  court  of  Gaul,  for  the  soli 

*  The  IdsBn  mother  landed  in  Italy  about  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war 

t  See  the  fifth  oration  of  Julian. 

The  true  religion  of  Julian  may  be  deduced  from  the  Caesars,  p.  308.  wii 
Spanheim*8  notes  and  illustrations,  from  the  fragments  in  Cyril,  1.  iL  p.  67,  5; 
and  especially  from  the  theolo^ccJ  oration  in  Solem  Regem,  p.  ISO-— 158*  ai 
dresseo,  in  the  confidence  of  friendship,  to  the  prefect  Sallust. 
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CHAP,    purpose  of  consummating,  by  mystic  rites  and  sacri- 

__^  "  fices,  the  great  work  of  his  sauctiUcation.  As  these 
ceremonies  were  performed  in  the  depths  of  caverns 
and  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  as  the  iniHoia- 
ble  secret  of  the  mysteries  was  preserved  by  the 
discretion  of  the  initiated,  I  shall  not  presume  to 
describe  the  horrid  sounds,  and  fiery  apparitions, 
which  were  presented  to  the  senses,  or  the  imagina. 
tion,  of  the  credulous  aspirant,  till  the  visions  of 
comfort  and  knowledge  broke  upon  him  in  a  blaze 
of  celestial  light.  In  the  caverns  of  Ephesus  and 
Eleusis,  the  mind  of  Julian  was  penetrated  with  sin- 
cere, deep,  and  unalterable  enthusiasm  ;  though  he 
might  sometimes  exhibit  the  vicissitudes  of  pious 
fraud  and  hypocrisy,  which  may  be  obser\'ed,  or  at 
least  suspected,  in  the  characters  of  the  most  con- 
scientious fanatics.  From  that  moment  he  conse- 
crated his  life  to  the  service  o(  the  gods ;  and  while 
the  occiipatious  of  war,  of  government,  and  of  study, 
seemed  to  claim  the  whole  measure  of  his  time,  a 
stated  jrortion  of  the  hours  of  the  night  was  in- 
vnrisbly  reserved  for  the  exercise  of  private  devotion. 
The  temperance  which  adorned  the  severe  manners 
of  the  soldier  and  the  philosopher,  was  connected 
with  some  strict  and  frivolous  rules  of  religious  ab- 
stinence ;  and  it  was  in  honour  of  Pan,  or  Mercury, 
of  Hecate,  or  Isis,  that  Julian,  on  particular  days, 
dcuiwi  himself  the  use  of  some  particular  food,  which 
laijiht  have  been  offensive  to  his  tutelar  deities.  By 
chesi-  voluntary  fasts,  he  prepared  his  senses  and  his 
tindorstanding  for  the  frequent  and  familiar  visits 
with  which  he  was  honoured  by  the  celestial  powers. 
Notwithstanding  the  modest  silence  of  Julian  him- 
self, we  may  learn  from  his  faithful  friend,  the  orator 
l.ibanius,  that  he  lived  in  a  perpetual  intercourse 
with  the  gods  and  goddesses  j  that  they  descended 
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upon  earth,  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  their  fa-  ( 
Tourite  hero  ;  that  they  gently  interrupted  his  slum-  _ 
bers,  by  touching  his  hand  or  his  hair ;  that  they 
warned  him  of  every  impending  danger,  and  con- 
ducted hiin,  by  their  infallible  wisdom,  in  every  action 
of  his  life;  and  that  he  had  acquired  such  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  his  heavenly  guests,  as  readily  to 
distinguish  the  voice  of  Jupiter  from  that  of  Minerva, 
and  the  form  of  Apollo  from  the  figure  of  Hercules  •. 
The  apostate  soon  became  the  presumptive  heir  of 
the  monarchy,  and  his  death  could  alone  have  ap- 
peased the  just  apprehensions  of  the  Christians.  But 
the  young  prince,  who  aspired  to  the  glory  of  a  hero 
rather  than  of  a  martyr,  consulted  his  safety  by  dis- 
sembling bis  religion  ;  and  the  easy  temper  of  poly- 
theism permitted  him  to  join  in  the  public  worship 
of  a  sect  which  he  inwardly  despised.  Libanius 
has  considered  the  hypocrisy  of  his  friend  as  a  sub- 
ject, not  of  censure,  but  of  praise. 

The  dissimulation  of  Julian  lasted  above  ten  years, 
from  his  secret  initiation  at  Ephesus,  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war;  when  he  declared  himself  at 
once  the  implacable  enemy  of  Christ  and  of  Con- 
stantius.  This  state  of  constraint  might  contribute 
to  strengthen  his  devotion  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
satisfied  the  obligation  of  assisting,  on  solemn  festi- 
vals, at  the  assemblies  of  the  Christians,  Julian  re- 
turned, with  the  impatience  of  a  lover,  to  bum  his 
free  and  voluntary  incense  on  the  domestic  chapels 
of  Jupiter  and  Mercuiy.  But  as  every  act  of  dis- 
simulation must  be  painful  to  an  ingenuous  ^irit, 
the  profession  of  Christianity  increased  the  aversion 
of  Julian  for  a  religion,  which  oppressed  the  freedom 
of  his  mind,  and  compelled  him  to  hold  a  conduct 

•  Julian's  modesty  confined  h[m  to  obscure  and  occaaonal  hints;  bul  Li- 
banius cipntiitea  with  pleaeute  on  the  fasts  iind  visions  of  tlic  religious  hero. 
(Legal,  ad  Julian,  p.  157.  und  Orau  Parental-  c-  IxxKiii,  p.  3U9,  310,). 
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CHAP-  repugnant  to  the  noblest  attributes  of  human  nature, 
'^^''"'    sincerity  and  courage. 

■wrto  The  inclination  of  Julian  might  prefer  the  goJs 
H«i».  of  Homer,  and  of  the  Scipios,  to  the  new  faitli, 
I'-  which  his  uncle  had  established  in  the  Roman  em- 

pire ;  and  in  which  he  himself  had  been  sanctified 
by  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  But,  as  a  philosopher, 
it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  justify  his  dissent  from 
Christianity,  which  was  supported  by  the  number  of 
its  converts,  by  the  chain  of  prophecy,  the  splendour 
of  miracles,  and  the  weight  of  evidence.  The  ela- 
borate work  *,  which  he  composed  amidst  the  pre- 
parations of  the  Persian  war,  contained  the  substance 
of  those  arguments  which  he  had  long  revolved  in 
his  mind.  Some  fragments  have  been  transcribed 
and  preserved  by  his  adversary,  the  vehement  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  J  and  they  exhibit  a  very  singular 
mixture  of  wit  and  learning,  of  sophistry  and  fana- 
ticism. The  elegance  of  the  style,  and  the  rank  of 
the  author,  recommended  his  writings  to  the  public 
attention  ;  and  in  the  impious  list  of  the  enemies  of 
Christianity,  the  celebrated  name  of  Porphyry  was 
effaced  by  the  superior  merit  or  reputation  of  Julian, 
The  minds  of  the  faithful  were  eitlier  seduced,  or 
scandalized,  or  alarmed  ;  and  the  pagans,  who  some- 
times presumed  to  engage  In  the  unequal  dlsjmte, 
derived  from  the  popular  work  of  their  Imperial 
missionary  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fallacious  ob- 
jections. But  in  the  assiduous  prosecution  of  these 
theological  studies,  the  emperor  of  the  Romans  im- 
bibed the  Illiberal  prejudices  and  passions  of  a  pole- 
mic divine.  He  contracted  an  irrevocable  obligation 
to  maintain  and  propagate  his  religious  opinions ; 
and  whilst  he  secretly  applauded  the  strength  and 
dexterity  with  which  he  wielded  the  weapons  of  con- 


•  Pabricius  (Biblioth.  OrafC  I.  v.  e-  viii.  p.  B8— 90.)  and  Latdner  (Heal 
TestimoaieB,  vol.  W.  p.  44 — 47.)  heve  accurately  compiled  all  IbU 
discovcied  of  Julian's  work  against  tl)e  Clitisttuns. 
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troversy,  he  was  tempted  to  distrust  the  sincerity,     chap. 
or  to  despise  the  understandings,  of  his  antagonists,     ^^'"" 
who  could  obstinately  resist  the  force  of  reason  aiid 
eloquence. 

The  Christians,  who  beheld  with  horror  and  in-  universal 
dignation  the  apostasy  of  Julian,  had  much  more  to 
fear  from  his  power  than  from  his  arguments.  The 
Pagans,  who  were  conscious  of  his  fervent  zeal,  ex- 
pected (perhaps  with  impatience)  that  the  flames  of 
persecution  should  be  immediately  kindled  against 
the  enemies  of  the  gods.  But  the  hopes  as  well  as 
the  fears  of  the  religious  factions  were  apparently 
disappointed,  by  the  prudent  humanity  of  a  prince 
who  was  careful  of  his  own  fame,  of  the  public  peace, 
and  of  the  rights  of  mankind.  Actuated  by  these 
motives,  and  apprehensive  of  disturbing  the  repose 
of  an  unsettled  reign,  Julian  surprised  the  world  by 
an  edict  which  was  not  unworthy  of  a  statesman  or 
a  philosopher.  He  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Roman  world  the  benefits  of  a  free  and  equal 
toleration. 

As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  assumed, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  predecessors,  the  cha- 
racter of  Supreme  Pontiff,  not  only  as  the  most 
honourable  title  of  Imperial  greatness,  but  as  a  sacred 
and  important  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  was  re- 
solved to  execute  with  pious  diligence.  Instead  of 
maintaining  the  lofty  state  of  a  monarch,  distin- 
guished by  the  splendour  of  his  purple,  and  encom- 
passed by  the  golden  shields  of  his  guards,  Julian 
solicited  with  respectful  eagerness  the  meanest  offices 
which  contributed  to  the  worship  of  the  gods. 
Amidst  the  sacred  but  licentious  crowd  of  priests,  of 
inferior  ministers,  and  of  female  dancers,  who  were 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Temple;  it  was  the 
business  of  the  emperor  to  bring  the  wood,  to  blow 
the  fire,  to  handle  the  knife,  to  slaughter  the  victim, 
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CHAP,    and,  thrusting  his  bloody  hands  into  the  bowels  (rf 
XVIII.    the  expiring  aiiimal,  to  draw  forth  the  heart  or  liver, 
'  and  to  read,  with  the  consumioate  skiJl  of  an  ba- 

—  ruspex,  the  imaginary  signs  of  future  events.     The 

wisest  of  the  Pagans  censured  this  extravagant  su- 
perstition, which  affected  to  despise  the  restraints  of 
prudence  and  decency.  Under  the  reigo  of  a  prince 
who  practised  the  rigid  maxims  of  economy,  the 
expense  of  religious  worship  consumed  a  very  lai^ 
portion  of  the  revenue ;  a  constant  supply  of  the 
scarcest  and  most  beautiful  birds  was  transported 
from  distant  climates,  to  bleed  on  the  altars  of  the 
gods ;  a  hundred  oxen  were  frequently  sacrificed 
by  Julian  on  one  and  the  same  day  ;  and  it  soon  be- 
came a  popular  jest,  that  if  he  should  return  with 
conquest  from  the  Persian  war,  the  breed  of  homed 
cattle  must  infallibly  be  extinguished.  Julian  chose 
his  favourites  among  the  sages,  who  were  deeply 
skilled  in  the  occult  sciences  of  magic  and  divina- 
tion ;  and  every  impostor,  who  pretended  to  reveid 
the  secrets  of  futurity,  «";is  assured  of  enjoyinii  the 
present  hour  in  honour  and  affluence.  Among  the 
philosophers,  Maximus  obtained  the  most  eminent 
rank  in  the  friendship  of  his  royal  disciple,  who 
communicated,  with  unreserved  confidence,  his  ac- 
tions, his  sentiments,  and  his  religious  designs,  dur- 
ing the  anxious  suspense  of  the  civil  war.  As  soon 
as  Julian  had  taken  possession  of  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople, he  despatched  an  honourable  and  press- 
ing invitation  to  Maximus ;  who  then  resided  at 
iSardes  in  Lydia,  with  Chrysanthins,  the  associate 
of  his  art  and  studies.  The  prudent  and  super- 
stitious Chrysanthins  refused  to  undertake  a  journey 
which  showed  itself,  according  to  the  rules  of  di- 
vination, with  the  most  threatening  and  malignaftt 
aspect :  but  his  companion,  whose  fanaticism  was  of 
a  bolder  cast,  persisted  in  his  interrogations,  till  he 
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had  extorted  from  the  gods  a  seeming  consent  to  his 
own  wishes,  and  those  of  the  emperor.  The  journey 
of  Maximus  through  the  cities  of  Asia  displayed  the 
triumph  of  philosophic  vanity ;  and  the  magistrates 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  honourable  reception 
which  they  prepared  for  the  friend  of  their  sovereign. 
Julian  was  pronouncing  an  oration  before  the  senate, 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  Maximus. 
The  emperor  immediately  interrupted  his  discourse, 
advanced  to  meet  him,  and,  after  a  tender  embrace, 
conducted  him  by  the  hand  into  the  midst  of  the 
assembly ;  where  he  publicly  acknowledged  the  be- 
nefits which  he  had  derived  from  the  instructions  of 
the  philosopher.  Maximus  *,  Who  soon  acquired  the 
confidence,  and  influenced  the  councils,  of  Julian, 
was  insensibly  corrupted  by  the  temptations  of  a 
court.  His  dress  became  more  splendid,  his  de- 
meanour more  lofty,  and  he  was  exposed,  under  a 
succeeding  reign,  to  a  disgraceful  inquiry  into  the 
means  by  which  the  disciple  of  Plato  had  accumu- 
lated, in  the  short  duration  of  his  favour,  a  very 
scandalous  proportion  of  wealth.  Of  the  other  phi- 
losophers and  sophists,  who  were  invited  to  the  Im- 
perial residence  by  the  choice  of  Julian,  or  by  the 
success  of  Maximus,  few  were  able  to  preserve  their 
innocence,  or  their  reputation.  The  liberal  gifts  of 
money,  lands,  and  houses,  were  insufficient  to  satiate 
their  rapacious  avarice ;  and  the  indignation  of  the 
people  was  justly  excited  by  the  remembrance  of 
their  abject  poverty  and  disinterested  professions. 
The  penetration  of  Julian  could  not  always  be  de- 
ceived :  but  he  was  unwilling  to  despise  the  charac- 
ters of  those  men  whose  talents  deserved  his  esteem  ; 

*  Ennapiiu  fin  Maximo,  p.  77,  78,  79,  and  in  Chrysanthio,  p*  147)  148.) 
has  minutely  rdated  these  anecdotes,  which  he  conceives  to  he  the  most  import- 
ant events  cdf  the  age.  Yet  he  fidrly  confesses  the  frailty  of  Maximus.  His  re- 
ception at  CSonstantinople  is  described  by  Libanius  (Orat  Parent,  c  86,  p.  30l.) 
and  Aiwuiaima  (xxiL  7.}* 
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CHAP,    he  desired  to  escape  "the  double  reproacli  of  impru- 
^^"^'    dence  and  inconstancy  ;  and  he  was  apprehensive  of 
degrading,  in  the  eyes  of  ttie  profane,   the  honour 
of  letters  and  of  religion. 
conta.  The  favour  of  Julian  was  almost  equally  divided 

'""*"  between  the  Pagans,  who  had  firmly  adhered  to  the 
worship  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  Christians,  who 
prudently  embraced  the  religion  of  their  sovereign, 
'riie  acquisition  of  new  proselytes  gratified  the  ruling 
passions  of  his  soul,  superstition  and  vanity  ;  and  he 
was  heard  to  declare  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  niis- 
sionaiy,  that  if  he  could  render  each  individual 
richer  than  Midas,  and  every  city  greater  than  Ba- 
bylon, he  should  not  esteem  himself  the  benefactor 
of  mankind,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  re- 
claim his  subjects  from  their  impious  revolt  against 
the  immortal  gods.  A  prince,  who  had  studied 
human  nature,  and  who  possessed  the  treasures  of 
the  Roman  empire,  could  adapt  his  arguments,  his 
promises,  and  his  rewards,  to  every  order  of  Chris- 
tians ;  and  the  merit  of  a  seasonable  conversion  was 
allowed  to  supply  the  defects  of  a  candidate,  or  even 
to  expiate  the  guilt  of  a  criminal.  As  the  army  is 
the  most  forcible  engine  of  absolute  power,  Julian 
applied  himself,  with  peculiar  diligence,  to  corrupt 
the  religion  of  his  troops,  witliout  whose  hearty  con- 
currence every  measure  must  be  dangerous  and  un- 
successful ;  and  the  natural  temper  of  soldiers  made 
this  conquest  as  easy  as  it  was  important.  The 
legions  of  Gaul  devoted  themselves  to  the  faith,  as 
well  as  to  the  fortunes,  of  their  victorious  leader ; 
and  even  before  the  death  of  Constantius,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  announcing  to  his  friends,  that  they 
assisted  with  fervent  devotion,  and  voracious  appe- 
tite, at  the  sacrifices,  which  were  repeatedly  oflfered 
in  his  camp,  of  whole  hecatombs  of  fat  oxen.  The 
armies  of  the  East,  which  had  been  trained  under 
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the  standard  of  the  cross,  and  of  Constantiua,  re-    chap. 

quired  a  more  artful  and  expensive  mode  of  persua- '_ 

sion.  On  the  days  of  solemn  and  public  festivals, 
the  emperor  received  the  homage,  and  rewarded  the 
merit,  of  the  troops.  His  throne  of  state  was  en- 
circled with  the  military  ensigns  of  Rome  and  the 
republicj  the  holy  name  of  Christwas  erazed  from  the 
Labarum  ;  and  the  symbols  of  war,  of  majesty,  and 
of  pagan  superstition,  were  so  dexterously  blended, 
that  the  faithful  subject  incurred  the  guilt  of  idolatry, 
when  he  respectfully  saluted  the  person  or  image  of 
his  sovereign.  The  soldiers  passed  successively  in 
review;  and  ejich  of  them,  before  he  received  from 
the  hand  of  Julian  a  liberal  donative,  proportioned 
to  his  rank  and  services,  was  required  to  cast  a  few 
grains  of  incense  into  the  flame  which  burnt  upon 
the  altar.  Some  Christian  confessors  might  resist, 
and  others  might  repent ;  but  the  far  greater  num- 
ber, allured  by  the  prospect  of  gold,  and  awed  by 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  contracted  the  criminal 
engagement ;  and  their  future  perseverance  in  the 
worship  of  the  gods  was  enforced  by  every  consider- 
ation of  duty  and  of  interest.  By  the  frequent  re- 
petition of  these  arts,  and  at  the  expense  of  sums 
which  would  have  purchased  the  service  of  half  the 
nations  of  Scythia,  Julian  gradually  acquired  for  his 
troops  the  imaginary  protection  of  the  gods,  and  for 
himself  the  firm  and  effectual  support  of  the  Roman 
legions.  It  is  indeed  more  than  probable,  that  the 
restoration  and  encouragement  of  Paganism  revealed 
a  multitude  of  pretended  Christians,  who,  from  mo- 
tives of  temporal  advantage,  had  acquiesced  in  the 
religion  of  the  former  reign ;  and  who  afterwards 
returned,  with  the  same  flexibility  of  conscience,  to 
the  faith  which  was  professed  by  the  successors  of 
JuHan. 

While  the  devout  monarch  incessantly  laboured  thcJiwi, 
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CHAP,    to  restore  and  propagate  the  religion  of  his  ancestors, 
^  he  embraced  the  extraordinary  design  of  rebuilding 

the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  In  a  public  epistle  to  the 
nation  or  community  of  the  Jews,  dispersed  through 
the  provinces,  he  pities  their  misfortunes,  condemns 
their  oppressors,  praises  their  constancy,  declares 
himself  their  gracious  protector,  and  expresses  a 
pious  hope,  that  after  his  return  from  the  Persian 
war,  he  may  be  pennitted  to  pay  his  grateful  vows 
to  the  Almighty  in  his  holy  city  of  Jerusalem.  The 
blind  supei-stition,  and  abject  slavery,  of  those  un- 
foituuate  exiles,  must  excite  the  contempt  of  a  philo- 
sophic emperor ;  but  they  deserved  the  friendship  of 
Julian,  by  their  implacable  hatred  of  the  Christian 
name.  The  barren  synagogue  abhorred  and  envied 
the  fecundity  of  the  rebellious  church  :  the  power 
of  the  Jews  was  not  equal  to  their  malice  ;  but  their 
gravest  rabbis  approved  the  private  murder  of  an 
apostate ;  and  their  seditious  clamours  had  often 
awakened  the  indolence  of  the  pagan  magistrates. 
Under  the  reign  of  Coustantine,  the  Jews  became  the 
subjects  of  their  revolted  children,  nor  was  it  long 
before  they  experienced  the  bitterness  of  domestic 
tyranny.  The  civil  immunities  which  had  been 
gntuted,  or  confirmed,  by  Severus,  were  gradually 
repealed  by  the  Christian  princes ;  and  a  rash  tu- 
mult  excited  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine  seemed  to 
justify  the  lucrative  modes  of  oppression,  which  were 
inventeil  by  the  bishops  and  eunuchs  of  the  court  of 
(^onstantius.  The  Jewish  patriarch,  who  was  still 
jM-nnitteil  to  exercise  a  precarious  jurisdiction,  held 
his  residence  at  Tiberias*;  and  the  ncighbonring 
cities  of  Palestine  were  fiUed  with  the  remains  of  a 
people,  who  fondly  ndhered  to  the  promised  land. 
But  the  edict  of  Hadrian  was  renewed  and  enforced  ; 
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and  they  viewed  from  afar  the  walls  of  the  holy  city,  chap. 
which  were  profaned  in  their  eyes  by  the  triumph  of  ^^^"- 
the  cross,  and  the  devotion  of  the  Christians*. 

In  the  midst  of  a  rocky  and  barren  country,  the  Jemsaiem. 
walla  of  Jerusalem  t  inclosed  the  two  mountains  of 
Sion  and  Acra,  within  an  oval  figure  of  about  three 
English  miles  t.  Towards  the  south,  the  upper  town, 
iUid  the  fortress  of  David,  were  erected  on  the  lofty 
ascent  of  Mount  Sion  :  on  the  north  side,  the  budd- 
ings of  the  lower  town  covered  the  spacious  summit 
of  Mount  Acra  ;  and  a  part  of  the  hill,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Moriah,  and  levelled  by  human  in- 
dustry, was  crowned  with  the  stately  temple  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  After  the  final  destruction  of' the 
temple,  by  the  arms  of  Titus  and  Hadrian,  a  plough- 
share  was  drawn  over  the  consecrated  ground,  as  a 
sign  of  perpetual  interdiction.  Sion  was  deserted ; 
and  the  vacant  space  of  the  lower  city  was  filled  with 
the  public  and  private  edifices  of  the  ^lian  colony, 
which  spread  themselves  over  the  adjacent  hill  of 
Calvary.  The  holy  places  were  polluted  with  monu- 
ments of  idolatry ;  and,  either  from  design  or  acci- 
dent, a  chapel  was  dedicated  to  Venus,  on  the  spot 
which  had  been  sanctified  by  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  Almost  three  hundred  years  after 
those  stupendous  events,  the  profaue'chapel  of  Venus 
was  demolished  by  the  order  of  Constantine  ;  and 
the  removal  of  the  earth  and  stones  revealed  the  holy 
sepulchre  to  the  eyes  of  mankind.  A  magnificent 
church  was  erected  on  that  mystic  ground,  by  the 
first  Christian  emperor ;  and  the  effects  of  his  pious 

•  Basn^e  has  fully  illustraled  the  stale  of  the  Jews  under  CoDBlantino  and 
Mb  successors  (tirni.  viii.  c.  iv.  p.  Ill — isa). 

t  lUlvid  (PaleBlin.  1.  i.  p.  3D9.  3D0. 1.  iii.  p.  BSS.)  '^dncribcs,  vilh  Icaming 
■nd  perspicuity,  JcruBalem,  and  the  face  of  the  adjacent  country. 

t  I  have  consulted  a  rare  and  curious  treatise  of  M.  d'Anville  (sur  Taneicnnc 
Jeiusalem,  Paiii,  1747,  p- 76.).  The  dreumferenMof  the  andent  ritj  {Eopcb. 
Preparat.  Evangel.  1.  ix.  c.  IIO.)  was  Iwenly-ievcn  etadk,  or'^SSO  (oJjri.  Apian, 
taken  on  the  spot,  assigns  no  more  Ihiui  1980  for  the  modern  town.  The  dicuil 
is  de&aeA  by  oal^irul  landmarks,  which  ciuuiot  be  muiuken  or  removed. 
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CHAP,    munificence  were  extended   to  every  spot  whii 
^^"'"    been  consecrated  by  the  footsteps    of  patriarchs,  of 
prophets,  and  of  the  Son  of  God. 
juiUnai-         The  vain  and  ambitious   mind    of  Julian  might 
rebmidoie  aspire  to  restore  the  ancient  g-Iory  of  the  temple  of 
KinpiB.       Jerusalem'.    As  the  Christians  were  firnJy  persuaded 
that  a  sentence  of  everlasting  destruction  had  been 
pronounced  against  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Mossit 
law,  the  Imperial  sophist  would  have  converted  tlie 
success  of  his  undertaking  into  a  specious  argument 
against  the  faith  of  prophecy,  and  the  truth  ofreve 
lation.      These    considerations  might    influence  lus 
designs;  and  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  and  im- 
portant advantage  would  not  suffer  tlie    impatieDt 
monarch  to  expect  the  remote  and  uncertain  event 
of  the  Persian  war.     He  resolved  to  erect,   without 
delay,   on  the  commanding  eminence  of  Moriah,  a 
stately  temple,  which  might  eclipse  the  splendour  of 
the  church  of  the  Resurrection  on  the  adjacent  hill 
of  Calvary  ;  to  establish  an  order  of  priests,  whose 
interested  zeal  would  detect  the  arts,  and  resist  the 
ambition,  of  their  Christian  rivals  j  and   to  invite  s 
numerous  colony  of  Jews,   whose  stern    fanaticism 
would  be  always  prepared  to  second,  and  even  to  au- 
ticipate,  the  hostile  measures  of  the  Pagan  govern- 
ment.    Among  the  friends  of  the  emperor    (if  the 
names  of  emperor  and  of  friend  are  not  incompatible) 
the  first  place  was  assigned,  by  Julian  himself,  to  the 
virtuous  and  learned  Alyplust,     The  humanity  of 
Alypius  was  tempered  by  severe  justice,  and  manly 
fortitude  j  and  while  he  exercised  his  abilities  in  the 
civil  administration  of  Britain,  he  imitated,  in  his 

*  Imperii  sui  memoTiam  msgnitudine  openim  getlitni  propagare.  Ammun. 
Sxiii.  I.  The  (enipk  of  JeiuBalcm  bad  been  faiuoua  even  among  (he  Oendles. 
They  had  many  temples  in  each  city  {at  Sichem  five,  at  Gazaeight,  atRomefbut 
hundred  andtventy-four);  but  the  wealth  and  religiaa  of  the  Jewish  nation  waa 
centred  in  one  epot. 

■f  Julian,  epist.  xxix,  xxi.  La  BIclerie  has  neglected  la  ttantlate  the  secoDd 
cirtheae  epistles. 
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poetical  compositions,  the  hannony  and  softness  of  chap. 
the  odes  of  Sappho.  This  minister,  to  whom  Julian  '^^"^- 
communicated,  vvithont  reserve,  his  most  careless 
levities,  and  his  most  serious  counsels,  received  an 
extraordinary  commission  to  restore,  in  its  pristine 
beauty,  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  diligence 
of  Alypius  required  and  obtained  the  strenuous  sup- 
port of  the  governor  of  Palestine.  At  the  call  of 
their  great  deliverer,  the  Jews,  from  all  the  provinces 
of  the  empire,  assembled  on  the  holy  mountain  of 
their  fathers  ;  and  their  insolent  triumph  alarmed 
and  exasperated  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  desire  of  rebuilding  the  temple  has,  in 
every  age,  been  the  ruling  passion  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  In  this  propitious  moment  the  men  forgot  ' 
their  avarice,  and  the  women  their  delicacy  ;  spades 
and  pickaxes  of  silver  were  provided  by  the  vanity  of 
the  rich,  and  the  rubbish  was  transported  in  mantles 
of  silk  and  purple.  Every  purse  was  opened  in  liberal 
contributions,  every  hand  claimed  a  share  in  the 
pious  labour  ;  and  the  commands  of  a  great  monarch 
were  executed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  whole  people  *. 

Yet,  on  this  occasion,  the  joint  efforts  of  power  The  emet- 
and  enthusiasm  were  unsuccessful ;  and  the  ground  Sef^ied; 
of  the  Jewish  temple,  which  is  now  covered  by  a 
Mahometan  mosque  t,  still  continued  to  exhibit  the 
same  edifying  spectacle  of  ruin  and  desolation.  Per- 
haps the  absence  and  death  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
new  maxims  of  a  Christian  reign,  might  explain  the 
interruption  of  an  arduous  work,  which  was  attempted 
only  in  the  last  six  months  of  the  life  of  Julian t. 

■  See  the  zeal  and  impatience  of  the  Jew3  in  Gri;goi7  Nazianzea  (Orat.  iv-  p. 
111.)  snii  Tlicodoret  (I  ill  c  -JO.). 

f  Built  by  Omar,  ihe  Eeconil  Khalif,  who  died  A.  D.  (i44.  Thia  great 
mosque  coren  the  whole  cnnsecrated  ground  of  the  Jewish  temple,  and  canetitulea 
almoet  a  square  of  760  lol«»,  or  one  Roman  mile  in  circumference.  See  d'An- 
ville  Jerusalem,  p.  45. 

t  Ammianus  lecocda  the  consuls  of  the  yci.t  3G^,  before  be  proceeds  to  men' 
lion  the  Ihuiighls  of  Julian.  Tenipluni  .  .  .  iu&taurare  aumptibus  cogilubat 
iuimodicis.     Warburton  baa  a  necicl  wieh  to  Bnticijiaic  the  desijjn  ;  but  he  mubt 
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CHAP.    But  the  Christians  entertained  a  natural  and  pious 
_  ^^'"-    expectation,  that,  in  this  memorable  contest,  the  ho- 
nour of  religion  would  be  vindicated  by  some  signal 
miracle.     An  earthquake,  a  whirlwind,   and  a  fiery 
eruption,  which  overturned  and   scattered  the  new 
,  foundations  of  the  temple,  are  attested,  with  some 
vai'iations,  by  contemporaryand  respectable  evidence*. 
This  public  event  is  described  by  Ambroset,  bishop 
of  Milan,  in  an  epistle  to  the  emperor  Theodosius, 
which  must  provoke  the  severe  animadversion  of  the 
Jews ;    by  the   eloquent  Chrysostom  j,   who    might 
appeal  to  the  memoiy  of  the  elder  part  of  his  con- 
gregation at  Antioch  ;  and  by  Gregory  Nazienzen§, 
perhapsby  who  pubUshcd  his  account  of  the  miracle  before  the 
natural       cxpiration  of  the    same   year.      The   last    of  these 
evenL         writers  has  boldly  declared,  that  this  pneternatiiral 
event  was  not  disputed  by  the  infidels  ;  and  his  asser- 
tion, strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  confirmed  by  the 
unexceptionable  testimony  of  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus|].     The  philosophic  soldier,   who  loved  the  vir- 
tues, without  adopting  the  prejudices  of  his  master, 
has  recorded,  in  his  judicious  and  candid  history  of 
his  own  times,  the  extraordinary  obstacles  which  in- 
terrupted the  restoration  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
"Whilst  Alyi>iu8,  assisted  by  the  governor  of  the 


have  understood,  from  foraier  examples,  that  the  cseculion  of  such  a  vork  would 
have  demanded  nuuiyjEara. 

•  The  subsequent  witnesses,  Socrates,  Sozomcn,  Theodorel,  PhilostorpiUF, 
Ac  add  contradiclionE,  nitber  than  authority.  Compare  the  objections  of  Biu. 
nage  (Hist,  dea  Juifs,  torn.  viii.p.  1&7 — Kill.)  with  Warburlon's  answers  (J  uljan, 
p.  174— 26B.}. 

■\  Ambros.  torn-  ii>  epist  xt,  p.  940.  ediL  Benedictin. 

i  ChiysOEtom,  Com.  J.  p-  GSi).  adiecs.  Judieog  et  Oentes,  torn.  ii.  p.  674.  de 
SCD.  BabylS,  edit.  MoDtfauoMi' 

g  Gr^.  Naidanzen,  Orat.  iv.  p.  110—113.     Ti  )<  w  ti^.Sikttx  hhiti  Sauua, 

H  Ammian.  xxUi.  I-  Cum  itaque  la  Riniter  inetaret  Alypiut,  juvaretque 
profindEe  rector,  metuendi  globi  llamnianun  propc  ^ndamenta  ciebiis  a'aultibus 
enimpcntet  fecen  locum  exuitis  aliijuolies  apeianlibut  inacceawm  :  bocquc  mudo 
elemento  destinalius  repellenic,  etSBavil  inecptum.  Warburton  labours  (p.  UQ  — 
90.)  to  extort  n  contemon  ofliie  miracle  from  the  moullis  of  Juhiui  and  Liba- 
nius,  and  to  employ  the  evidence  of  u  rabbi,  nho  lived  in  the  fifieenth  century. 
Such  vilnessei  can  only  be  received  by  h  very  tavourablc  judge. 
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**  province,  urged,  with  vigour  and  diligence,  the 
**  execution  of  the  work,  horrible  balls  of  fire  break- 
**  ing  out  near  the  foundations,  with  frequent  and 
"  reiterated  attacks^  rendered  the  place,  from  time 
^^0  time,  inaccessible  to  the  scorched  and  blasted 
**  workmen ;  and  the  victorious  element  continuing 
"  in  this  manner  obstinately  and  resolutely  bent,  as 
"  it  were,  to  drive  them  to  a  distance,  the  under- 
"  taking  was  abandoned/*  Such  authority  should 
satisfy  a  believing,  and  must  astonish  an  incredulous, 
mind.  Yet  a  philosopher  may  still  require  the  ori- 
ginal evidence  of  impartial  and  intelligent  spectators. 
At  this  important  crisis,  any  singular  accident  of 
nature  would  assume  the  appearance,  and  produce 
the  eflFects,  of  a  real  prodigy.  This  glorious  deliver- 
ance would  be  speedily  improved  and  magnified  by 
the  pious  art  of  the  clergy  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
active  credulity  of  the  Christian  world ;  and,  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  years,  a  Roman  historian,  careless 
of  theological  disputes,  might  adorn  his  work  with 
the  specious  and  splendid  miracle  *. 

The  restoration  of  the  Jewish  temple  was  secretly 
connected  with  the  ruin  of  the  Christian  church. 
Julian  still  continued  to  maintain  the  freedom  of 
religious  worship,  without  distinguishing,  whether 
this  universal  toleration  proceeded  from  his  justice, 
or  his  clemency.  He  aflFected  to  pity  the  unhappy 
Christians,  who  were  mistaken  in  the  most  important 
object  of  their  lives ;  but  his  pity  was  degraded  by 
contempt,  his  contempt  was  embittered  by  hatred  j 
and  the  sentiments  of  Julian  were  expressed  in  a 
style  of  sarcastic  wit,  which  inflicts  ^  deep  and  deadly 
wound,  whenever  it  issues  from  the  mouth  of  a 
sovereign.     As  he  was  sensible  that  the  Christians 

*  Dr.  Laidner,  pexliaps  alone  of  the  Christian  critics,  piesumes  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  this  femous  mirade  (Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv*  p.  47 — 
71.)*  '^^  silence  of  Jerome  would  lead  to  a  suspicion,  that  the  same  story, 
whidi  was  celebrated  at  a  distance,  might  be  despised  on  the  spot 
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;hap.    gloried  iu  the  name  of  their  Redeemer,    he  coun- 

|_tenanced,  and  perhaps  enjoined,  the  use  of  the  less 

honourable  appellation  of  Galileans.  He  de- 
clared, that,  by  the  folly  of  the  Galilaeans,  whom  he 
describes  as  a  sect  of  fanatics,  contemptible  to  men, 
and  odious  to  the  gods,  the  empire  had  been  reduced 
to  the  brink  of  destruction ;  and  he  insinuates  iu  a 
public  edict,  that  a  frantic  patient  might  sometimes 
be  cured  by  salutary  violence*.  An  ungenerous 
distinction  was  admitted  into  the  mind  and  counsels 
of  Julian,  that,  according  to  the  difference  of  their 
religious  sentiments,  one  part  of  his  subjects  deserved 
his  favour  and  friendship,  while  the  other  was  entitled 
only  to  the  common  benefits  that  his  justice  could 
not  refuse  to  an  obedient  people  t.  According  to  a 
principle,  pregnant  with  mischief  and  oppression, 
the  emperor  transferred,  to  the  pontiffs  of  his  own 
religion,  the  management  of  the  liberal  allowances 
from  the  public  revenue,  which  had  been  granted  to 
the  church  by  the  piety  of  Constantine  and  his  sons. 
The  proud  system  of  clerical  honours  and  immunities, 
which  had  been  constructed  with  so  much  art  and 
labour,  was  levelled  to  the  ground ;  the  hopes  of 
testamentary  donations  were  intercepted  by  the  ri- 
gour of  the  laws ;  and  the  priests  of  the  Christian 
sect  were  confounded  with  the  last  and  most  igno- 
minious class  of  the  people.  But  the  will  of  the 
legislator  was  not  exempt  from  prejudice  and  passion  ; 
and  it  was  the  object  of  the  insidious  policy  of  Julian, 
to  deprive  the  Christians  of  all  the  temporal  honours 

ii.).  and 


These  two  lines,  which  Julian  hoe  changed  and  perverted,  in  the  Irue  spirit  of  a 
bigot  {EpisC  xlix.),  are  taken  fiom  the  speech  of  JEolai,  when  he  reruws  to 
grant  Ulysses  a  fresh  supply  of  winds  (Odyss.  s.  73.)  Libanius  (OraU  Parent. 
c.  Uk.  p.  •iB6.)  BtlampU  lo  justify  Ihia  partisl  l>cliiiviour,  by  an  apuli^,  in  which 
'  m  peeps  through  Che  muk  of  candour. 
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and  advantages  which  rendered  them  respectable  in    chap. 
the  eyes  of  the  world  *  ^™'- 


A  just  and  severe  censure  has  been  inflicted  on  Heprohibit. 
the  law  which  prohibited  the  Christians  from  teach- ti^sftom 
ing  the  arts  of  grammar  and  rhetorlct.  The  motives '^^8 
alleged  by  the  emperor  to  justify  this  partial  and  op- 
pressive measure  might  command,  during  his  life- 
time, the  silence  of  slaves  and  the  applause  of  flat- 
terers. Julian  abuses  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  a 
word  which  might  be  indifferently  applied  to  the 
language  and  the  religion  of  the  Greeks:  he  con- 
temptuously observes,  that  the  men  who  exalt  the 
merit  of  implicit  faith  are  unfit  to  claim  or  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  science ;  and  he  vainly  contends, 
that  if  they  refuse  to  adore  the  gods  of  Homer  ami 
Demosthenes,  they  ought  to  content  themselves  with 
expounding  Luke  and  Matthew  in  the  churches  of 
the  Galilaeans.  In  all  the  cities  of  the  Roman  world, 
the  education  of  the  youth  was  intrusted  to  masters 
of  grammar  and  rhetoric  ;  who  were  elected  by  the 
magistrates,  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and 
distinguished  by  many  lucrative  and  honourable  pri- 
vileges. The  edict  of  Julian  appears  to  have  included 
the  physicians,  and  professors  of  all  the  liberal  arts  j 
and  the  emperor,  who  reseiTcd  to  himself  the  appro- 
bation of  the  candidates,  was  authorised  by  the  laws 
to  corrupt,  or  to  punish,  the  religious  constancy  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  Christians.  As  soon  as  the 
resignation  of  the  more  obstinate  teachers  had  esta- 
blished the  unrivalled  dominion  of  the  Pagan  sophists, 
Julian  invited  the  rising  generation  to  resort  with 
freedom  to  the  public  schools,  in  a  just  confidence, 
that  their  tender  minds  would  receive  the  impressions 
of  literature  and  idolatry.     If  the  greatest  part  of  the 

*  These  laws  which  aflecteil  ihe  clergy  may  be  Tnund  in  Ihe  slight  hinu  of 
Juliiui  himsGlf  (Epist.  lii.),  in  the  vague  dedamBtions  ofOregoi;  (Orst.  iii.  p. 
86.  B7. 1,  and  in  the  poritive  assertions  of  Soiomen  (1.  t.  c.  5.). 

t  Inclemcns  .  .  .  perenni  ohruendiim   silentio.     Ammian.  ixn,  la  jav.  5. 
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:hap.  Christian  youth  should  be  deteiTcd  by  their 
'  '  scruples,  or  by  those  oi' their  parents,  from  accepting 
this  dangerous  mode  of  instruction,  they  must,  at  the 
same  time,  relinquish  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. Julian  had  reason  to  expect  that,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years,  the  church  would  relapse  into  h 
primfeval  simplicity,  and  that  the  theologians,  who 
possessed  an  adequate  share  of  the  learning  and  el(»- 
quetice  of  the  age,  would  be  succeeded  by  a  genera- 
tion of  blind  and  ignorant  fanatics,  incapable  of  de- 
fending the  truth  of  their  own  principles,  or  of  ex- 
posing the  various  follies  of  Polytheism. 
^™^  It  was  undoubtedly  tlie  wish  and   the  design  of 

nnfthc  Julian  to  deprive  the  Christians  of  the  advantages 
insuana.  Qf^^ajt;},^  of  knowledge,  and  of  power;  but  the  in- 
justice of  excluding  them  from  all  offices  of  trust  and 
profit  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  his  general 
policy,  rather  than  the  immediate  consequence  of  any 
positive  law.  Superior  merit  might  deserve,  and  ob- 
tain, some  extraordinary  exceptions  ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  Christian  officers  were  gradually  removed 
from  their  empIoym»5nts  in  the  state,  the  amiy,  and 
the  provinces.  The  hopes  of  future  candidates  were 
extinguished  by  the  declared  partiality  of  a  prince, 
who  maliciously  reminded  them,  that  it  was  unlawful 
for  a  Christian  to  use  the  sword,  either  of  justice,  or 
of  war;  and  who  studiously  guarded  the  camp  and 
the  tribunals  with  the  ensigns  of  idolatry.  The 
powei-s  of  government  were  intrusted  to  the  Pagans, 
who  professed  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors ;  and  as  the  choice  of  the  emperor  was  often 
directed  by  the  rules  of  divination,  the  favourites 
whom  he  preferred  as  the  most  agreeable  to  tiie  gods, 
did  not  always  obtain  the  approbation  of  mankind. 
Under  the  administration  of  their  enemies,  the  Chris- 
tians had  much  to  suffiir,  and  more  to  apprehend. 
The  temper  of  Julian  was  averse  to  cruelty ;  and  the 
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care  of  his  reputation,  which  was  exposed  to  the  eyes 
of  the  universe,  restrained  the  philosophic  monarch  _ 
from  violating  the  laws  of  justice  and  toleration^ 
which  he  himself  had  so  recently  established.  But 
the  provincial  ministers  of  his  authority  were  placed 
in  a  less  conspicuous  station.  In  the  exercise;  of 
arbitrary  power,  they  consulted  the  wishes,  rather 
than  the  commands,  of  their  sovereign ;  and  ventured 
to  exercise  a  secret  and  vexatious  tyranny  against  the 
sectaries,  on  whom  they  were  not  permitted  to  confer 
the  honours  of  martyrdom.  The  emperor,  who  dis^ 
sembled  as  long  as  possible  his  knowledge  of  the  in- 
justice that  was  exercised  in  his  name,  expressed  his 
real  sense  of  the  conduct  of  his  ofl&cers,  by  gentle 
reproofs  and  substantial  rewards. 

The  most  effectual  instrument  of  oppression,  with ' 
which  they  were  armed,  was  the  law  that  obliged  the  i 
Christians  to  make  full  and  ample  satisfaction  for  the 
temples  which  they  had  destroyed  under  the  pre- 
ceding reign.  The  consecrated  lands,  which  had  in- 
creased the  patrimony  of  the  sovereign  or  of  the 
clergy,  were  clearly  defined,  and  easily  restored.  But 
on  these  lands,  and  on  the  ruins  of  Pagan  superstition, 
the  Christians  had  frequently  erected  their  own  reli- 
gious edifices :  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the 
church  before  the  temple  could  be  rebuilt,  the  justice 
and  piety  of  the  emperor  were  applauded  by  one  party, 
while  the  other  deplored  and  execrated  his  sacrilegif 
ous  violence*.  After  the  ground  was  cleared,  the 
restitution  of  those  stately  structures,  which  had  been 
levelled  with  the  dust ;  and  of  the  precious  orna- 
ments, which  had  been  converted  to  Christian  uses ; 
swelled  into  a  very  large  account  of  damages  and  debt. 
The  authors  of  the  injury  had  neither  the  ability  nor 

*  If  we  compare  the  gentle  language  of  libanius  (Orat.  Parent,  c  GO.  p.  286.) 
with  the  passionate  exdama^ons  of  Gv^gory  (Orat  iii.  p.  86,  87.),  we  may  find  it 
difficult  to  persuade  ourselves,  that  the  twt>  orators  are  really  describing  the  same 
events. 
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the  inclination  to  discharge  this  accumulated  demanil: 
and  the  impartial  wisdom  of  a  legislator  would  hare 
been  displayed  in  balancing  the  adverse  claims  and 
complaints,  by  an  equitable  and  temperate  arbitration. 
But  the  whole  empire,  and  particularly  the  East,  w» 
thj-own  into  confusion  by  the  rash  edicts  of  Julian; 
and  the  Pagan  magistrates,  inflamed  by  zeal  andre- 
venge,  abused  the  rigorous  privilege  of  the  Roman 
law,  which  substitutes,  in  the  place  of  his  inadeqnBte 
property,  the  person  of  the  insolvent  debtor.  Under 
the  preceding  reign,  Mark,  bishop  of  Arethusa,  had 
laboured  In  the  conversion  of  his  people  with  arms 
more  effectual  than  those  of  persuasion.  The  ma- 
gistrates required  the  full  value  of  a  temple  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  his  intolerant  zeal :  but  as  they 
were  satisfied  of  his  poverty,  they  desired  only  to 
bend  his  inflexible  spirit  to  the  promise  of  the  slightest 
compensation.  They  apprehended  the  aged  prelate, 
they  inhumanly  scourged  him,  they  tore  his  beard; 
and  his  naked  body,  anointed  with  honey,  was  sus- 
pended, in  a  net,  between  heaven  and  earth,  aiid  ex- 
posed to  the  stings  of  Insects  and  the  rays  of  a 
Syrian  sun".  From  this  lofty  station,  Mark  still 
persisted  to  glory  In  his  crime,  and  to  insult  the 
impotent  rage  of  his  persecutors.  He  was  at  length 
rescued  from  their  hands,  and  dismissed  to  enjoy  the 
honour  of  his  divine  triumph.  The  Arians  cele- 
brated the  virtue  of  their  pious  confessor ;  the  Ca- 
tholics ambitiously  claimed  his  alHance  j  and  the 
Pagans,  who  might  be  susceptible  of  shame  or  remorse, 
were  deterred  from  the  repetition  of  such  unavailing 
cruelty.     Julian  spared  his  life  ;  but  if  the  bisliop  of 


'  The  aufierings  and  conatancy   of  Mark,  which  Gr^iy  hu  ao  tragically 
minled  (Orat.  iii.  p.  OR — 01.),   arc  confiimed  by  the  unexceptionable  and  re- 

p^y,  n,  ^i,'if.Bxiriit  '"fv!.    Epiit.  730-  p.  360,  351,      Edil.  Wolf.  Amuel. 
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Arethusa  had  saved  the  infancy  of  Julian,  posterity 
will  condemn  the  ingratitude,  instead  of  praising  the  _ 
clemency,  of  the  emperor. 

At  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  Antioch,  the  i 
Macedonian  kings  of  Syria  had  consecrated  to  Apollo  g 
one  of  the  most  elegant  places  of  devotion  in  the  ^ 
Pagan  world,     A  magnificent  temple  rose  in  honour 
of  the  god  of  light;  and  his  colossal  figure  almost 
filled  the  capacious  sanctuary,  which  was  enriched 
with  gold  and  gems,  and  adorned  by  the  skill  of  the 
Grecian  artists.     The   deity  was   represented  in  a 
bending  attitude,  with  a  golden  cup  in  his  hand,  pour- 
ing out  a  libation  on  the  earth  ;  as  if  he  supplicated 
the  venerable  mother  to  give  to  his  arms  the  cold 
and  beauteous  Daphne:  for  the  spot  was  ennobled 
by  fiction ;  and  the  fancy  of  the  Syrian  poets  had 
transported  the  amorous  tale  from  the  banks  of  the 
Peneus  to  those  of  the  Orontes,     The  ancient  rites 
of  Greece  were   imitated   by  the  royal  colony  of 
Antioch.     A  stream  of  prophecy,  which  rivalled  the 
truth  and  reputation  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  flowed 
from  the  Castalian  fountain  of  Daphne.     In  the  ad- 
jacent  fields  a  stadium  was  built  by  a  special  privilege, 
which  had  been  purchased  from  Elis ;  the  Olympic 
games  were  celebrated  at  the  expense  of  the  city  ;  and 
a  revenue  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  was 
annually  applied  to  the  public  pleasures.     The  per- 
petual resort  of  pilgrims  and  spectators  insensibly 
formed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple,  the 
stately  and  populous  village  of  Daphne,  which  emu- 
lated  the  splendour,  without  acquiring  the  title,  of  a 
provincial  city.     The  temple  and  the  village  were 
deeply  bosomed  in  a  thick  grove  of  laurels  and  cy- 
presses, which  reached  as  far  as  a  circumference  of 
ten  miles,  and  formed  in  the  most  sultry  summers  a 
cool  and  impenetrable  shade.     A  thousand  streams 
of  the  purest  water,  issuing  from  every  hill,  preserved 
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CHAP,    the  Tcrdure  of  the  earth,  and  the  temperature  of  th 

_  ,  .  ; .  air  i  the  senses  were  gratified  with  harmonious  sonnA 
and  aromatic  odours ;  and  the  peaceful  grove  nu 
consecrated  to  health  and  joy,  to  luxury  and  love. 
The  soldier  and  the  philosopher  wisely  avoided  the 
temptation  of  this  sensual  paradise  ;  where  pleasure, 
assuming  the  character  of  religion,  imperceptiUj 
dissolved  the  firmness  of  manly  virtue.  But  the 
groves  of  Daphne  continued  for  many  ages  to  enjoy 
the  veneration  of  natives  and  strangers ;  the  privileges 
of  the  holy  ground  were  enlarged  by  the  muni^cence 
of  succeeding  emperors  ;  and  every  generation  added 
new  ornaments  to  the  splendour  of  the  temple. 

'*'^!^^^      When  Julian,  on  the  day  of  the  annual  festiTal, 

..ritephnc  hastened  to  adore  the  Apollo  of  Daphne,  his  devotion 
was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  eagerness  and  im- 
patience. His  lively  imagination  anticipated  the 
grateful  pomp  of  victims,  of  libations,  and  of  incense; 
a  long  procession  of  youths  and  virgins,  clothed  in 
white  robes,  the  symbol  of  their  innocence  j  and  the 
timiultuous  concourse  of  an  innumerable  people.  But 
the  zeal  of  Antioch  was  diverted,  since  the  reign  of 
Christianity,  into  a  different  channel.  Instead  of 
hecatombs  of  fat  oxen  sacrificed  by  the  tribes  of » 
wealthy  city,  to  their  tutelar  deity,  the  emperor  com- 
plains that  he  found  only  a  single  goose,  provided  at 
the  expense  of  a  priest,  the  pale  and  solitary  inha- 
bitant of  this  decayed  temple*.  The  altar  was  de- 
serted, the  oracle  had  been  reduced  to  silence,  and 
the  holy  ground  was  profaned  by  the  introduction  of 
Christian  and  funeral  rites.  After  Babylas  (a  bishop 
of  Antioch,  who  died  in  prison  in  the  persecution  of 
Decius)  had  rested  near  a  century  in  his  grave,  his 
body,  by  the  order  of  the  CiEsar  Gallus,  was  trans- 
ported into  the  midst  of  the  grove  of  Daphne.      A 
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magnificent  church  was  erected  over  his  remains;  a 
portion  of  the  sacred  lands  was  usurped  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  clergy,  and  for  the  burial  of  the 
Christians  of  Antioch,  who  were  ambitious  of  lying 
at  the  feet  of  their  bishop;  and  the  priests  of  Apollo 
retired,  with  their  aflFrighted  and  indignant  votaries. 
As  soon  as  another  revolution  seemed  to  restore  the 
fortune  of  Paganism,  the  church  of  St,  Babylas  was 
demolished,  and  new  buildings  were  added  to  the 
mouldering  edifice  which  had  been  raised  by  the 
piety  of  Syrian  kings.  But  the  first  and  most  serious 
care  of  Julian  was  to  deliver  his  oppressed  deity  from 
the  odious  presence  of  the  dead  and  living  Christians, 
who  had  so  effectually  suppressed  the  voice  of  fraud 
or  enthusiasm.  The  scene  of  infection  was  purified, 
according  to  the  forms  of  ancient  rituals  :  the  bodies 
were  decently  removed;  and  the  ministers  of  the 
church  were  permitted  to  convey  the  remains  of  St. 
Babylas  to  their  former  habitation  within  the  walls  of! 
Antioch.  The  modest  behaviour  which  might  have 
assuaged  the  jealousy  of  an  hostile  government,  was 
neglected  on  this  occasion  by  the  zeal  of  the  Christians. 
The  loflby  car,  that  transported  the  relics  of  Babylas, 
was  followed,  and  accompanied,  and  received,  by  an 
innumerable  multitude ;  who  chanted,  with  thunder- 
ing acclamations,  the  Psalilis  of  David  the  most  ex- 
pressive of  their  contempt  for  idols  and  idolaters. 
The  return  of  the  saint  was  a  triumph ;  and  the 
triumpli  was  an  insult  on  the  religion  of  the  emperor, 
who  exerted  his  pride  to  dissemble  his  resentment. 
During  the  night  which  terminated  this  indiscreet 
procession,  the  temple  of  Daphne  was  in  flames  ;  the 
statue  of  Apollo  was  consumed ;  and  the  walls  of  the 
edifice  were  lefb  a  naked  and  awful  monument  of 
ruin.  Julian  without  evidence,  but  with  some  colour 
of  probability,  imputes  the  fire  of  Daphne  to  the 

q2 
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jp.    rercnge  of  the  GaliiEaas  *.      Tlretr  ( 
'    been,  sufBciently  proved,  might  have  j 
taliacion  which  wsb  immediately 
order   of  Julian,  of  shutting    tbe    doors,  m^  n»  1 

ri  fiscadng  the  wealth,  of  the  cathedral  q{  AnQoik  I 
To  discover  the  crinuDaLs  who  were  goiltT  «£  it  I 
tumult,  of  the  fire,  or  of  ^credng  the  ricfajes  itf^dt 
church,  several  ecclesiastics  were  tortured; 
preshyter,  o(  the  name  of  Theodoret,  was  hel 
hf  the  sentence  of  the  Count  of  the  E^st.  Bw  til  1 
hasty  act  was  blamed  by  the  emperor  ;  wrho  h 
with  r^  or  a&cted  concern,  that  the  impnikM 
leal  of  his  miaisters  would  tarnish  his  re^n  with  ^ 
dis^rrace  of  persecution. 

The  leal  of  the  miaisters  of  Julian  was  inOanAf 
checked  by  the  frown  of  their  sovereign ;  bat  whd 
ihe  bther  o(  his  country  declares  himself  the  leader 
of  a  ^tioD,  the  licence  of  popular  fury  cannot  eadj 
be  restruaed.  nor  consistently  punished.      Julian,  i> 

W  B  public  componition,  applauds  the  devotion  and 
loyalty  of  the  holy  cities  of  Syria,  whose  pious  in- 
habitants had  destroyed,  at  the  first  signal,  the  se- 
pulchres of  the  Galilaeans  ;  and  faintly  complains, 
that  they  had  revenged  the  injuries  of  the  gods  with 
h?ss  modenttion  than  he  should  have  recommended. 
This  imperfect  and  reluctant  confession  may  appear 
to  confirm  the  ecclesiastical  narratives  ;  that  in  the 
cities  of  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Csesarea,  Heliopolis,  &c.  the 
Pa^ns  abused,  without  prudence  or  remorse,  the 
moment  of  their  prosperity:  that  the  unhappy  ob- 
jects of  their  cruelty  were  released  from  torture  only 
by  death  ;  that  as  their  mangled  bodies  were  dragged 
through  the  streets,  they  were  pierced  (such  was 
the  universal  rage)  by  the  spits  of  cooks,  and  the 

■  Juliui  (in  Misopc^^,  p.  3fil.)  rarhcr  insinuates,  than  affirms,  Iheir  guili, 
Ammiuius  (xiii  13.)  treats  ihe  imputation  »s  letinimm  rumor,  and  relateB  tlu 
story  with  excraordinaiy  random. 
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distaffs  of  enraged  women ;  and  that  the  entrails  of 
Christian  priests  and  virgins,  after  they  had  been 
tasted  by  those  bloody  fanatics,  were  mixed  with 
barley,  and  contemptuously  thrown  to  the  unclean 
animals  of  the  city  *•  Such  scenes  of  religious  mad- 
ness exhibit  the  most  contemptible  and  odious  pic- 
ture of  human  nature  ;  but  the  massacre  of  Alexan- 
dria attracts  still  more  attention,  from  the  certainty 
of  the  fact,  the  rank  of  the  victims,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  the  capital  of  Egypt. 

George  t,  from  his  parents  or  his  education,  sur- 
named  the  Cappadocian,  was  born  at  Epiphania  in 
Cilicia,  in  a  fuller's  shop.  From  this  obscure  and 
servile  origin  he  raised  himself  by  the  talents  of  a 
parasite :  and  the  patrons,  whom  he  assiduously  flat- 
tered, procured  for  their  worthless  dependent  a  lu- 
crative commission,  or  contract,  to  supply  the  army 
with  bacon.  His  employment  was  mean ;  he  ren- 
dered it  infamous.  He  accumulated  wealth  by  the 
basest  arts  of  fraud  and  corruption ;  but  his  malver-^ 
sations  were  so  notorious,  that  George  was  com- 
pelled to  escape  from  the  pursuits  of  justice.  After 
this  disgrace,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  saved  his 
fortune  at  the  expense  of  his  honour,  he  embraced, 
with  real  or  affected  zeal,  the  profession  of  Arianism. 
From  the  love,  or  the  ostentation,  of  learning,  he 
collected  a  valuable  library  of  history,  rhetoric,  phi- 
losophy, and  theology ;  and  the  choice  of  the  pre- 
vailing faction  promoted  George  of  Cappadocia  to 
the  throne  of  Athanasius.    The  entrance  of  the  new 


*  See  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat  iii.  p.  87.)*  Sozomen  (L  v.  c.  9.}  may  be 
considered  as  an  original,  tliough  not  impartial,  witness.  He  was  a  native  of 
Gaza,  and  had  conversed  with  the  confiessor  Zeno,  who,  as  bishop  of  Maiuma, 
lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  (1.  vii  c.  28.).  Fhilostorgius  (1.  vii  c.  4.  with 
Gk)defh>y*8  Diroertations,  p.  284.)  adds  some  tragic  drcumstances,  of  Christians^ 
who  were  literaUy  sacrificed  at  the  altars  of  the  ffida,  &c. 

f  The  life  and  death  of  George  of  Cappadocia  are  described  by  Ammianus 
(xxii.  1 1.),  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  xxi.  p.  382.  385.  S89,  390.),  and  Epi- 
phaniiis  (Hseres.  IxxvL).  The  invectives  of  the  two  saints  might  not  deserve 
much  credit,  unless  they  were  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  cool  and  im- 
pivtial  infideL 

q3 
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CHAP,    archbishop  was  that  of  a  Barbarian  conqueror  ;  and 
|_each  moment  of  his  reign  was  polluted   by  cruelty 


md  avarice.  The  Catholics  of  Alexandria  and  Egypt 
were  abandoned  to  a  tyrant,  qualified,  by  nature 
and  education,  to  exercise  the  office  of  persecution  ; 
Aulwndria  ^^^  ^^  Oppressed  with  an  impartial  hand  the  various 
andEgypt.  inhabitants  of  his  extensive  diocese.  The  primate 
of  Egypt  assumed  the  pomp  and  insolence  of  his 
lofty  station ;  but  he  still  betrayed  the  vices  of  his 
base  and  servile  extraction.  The  merchants  of  Alex- 
andi'ia  were  impoverished  by  the  unjust,  and  almost 
universal  monopoly,  which  he  acquired,  of  nitre,  salt, 
paper,  funerals,  &c.  and  the  spiritual  father  of  a  great 
people  condescended  to  practise  the  vile  and  perni- 
cious arts  of  an  informer.  The  Alexandrians  could 
never  forget,  nor  forgive,  the  tax,  which  he  sug- 
gested, on  all  the  houses  of  the  city ;  under  an  ob- 
solete claim,  that  the  royal  founder  had  conveyed  to 
his  successors,  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Csesars,  the 
perpetual  property  of  the  soil.  The  Pagans,  who 
had  been  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  freedom  and 
toleration,  excited  his  devout  avarice  ;  and  the  rich 
temples  of  Alexandria  were  either  pillaged  or  in- 
sulted by  the  haughty  prelate,  who  exclaimed,  in  a 
loud  and  threatening  tone,  "  How  long  will  these 
"  sepulchres  be  pemiitted  to  stand  ?"  Under  the 
reign  of  Constantius,  he  was  expelled  by  the  fury, 
or  rather  by  the  justice,  of  the  people;  and  it  was 
not  without  a  violent  struggle,  that  the  civil  and 
military  powers  of  the  state  could  restore  his  au- 
thority,  and  gratify  his  revenge.  The  messenger 
who  proclaimed  at  Alexandria  the  accession  of  Julian, 
No^'/tf''  a°iio""ced  the  downfai  of  the  archbishop.  George, 
with  two  of  his  obsequious  ministers,  count  Diodorus, 
and  Dracontius,  master  of  the  mint,  were  igno- 
miniously  dragged  in  chains  to  the  public  prison. 
mcTOur  ^*'  '^^^  ^^^  °^  twenty-four  days,  the  prison  was  forced 
the  people,  opcu  by  the  rage  of  a  superstitious  multitude,  im- 
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patient  of  the  tedious  fonns  of  judicial  proceedings 
The  enemies  of  gods  and  men  expired  under  thei 
cruel  insults ;  the  lifeless  bodies  of  the  archbisho 
and  his  associates  were  carried  in  triumph  throug 
the  streets  on  the  back  of  a  camel.  The  remains  < 
these  guilty  wretches  were  thrown  into  the  sea ;  an 
the  popular  leaders  of  the  tumult  declared  their  res( 
lution  to  disappoint  the  devotion  of  the  Christian 
and  to  intercept  the  future  honours  of  these  martyr 
who  had  been  punished,  like  their  predecessors,  t 
the  enemies  of  their  religion.  The  fears  of  the  Pagar 
were  just,  and  their  precautions  ineffectual.  Tl 
meritorious  death  of  the  archbishop  obliterated  th 
memory  of  his  life.  The  rival  of  Athanasius  we 
dear  and  sacred  to  the  Arians,  and  the  seeming  cor 
version  of  those  sectaries  introduced  his  worship  int 
the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  odiou 
stranger,  disguising  every  circumstance  of  time  an 
place,  assumed  the  mask  of  a  martyr,  a  saint,  an< 
a  Christian  hero ;  and  the  infamous  George  of  Caj 
padocia  has  been  transformed  ^  into  the  renowne 
St.  George  of  England,  the  patron  of  arms,  of  ch: 
valry,  and  of  the  garter  t. 

About  the  same  time  that  Julian  was  informed  c 
the  tumult  of  Alexandria,  he  received  intelligenc 
from  Edessa,  that  the  proud  and  wealthy  faction  c 
the  Arians  had  insulted  the  weakness  of  the  Valer 
tinians,  and  committed  such  disorders  as  ought  nc 
to  be  suffered  with  impunity  in  a  well-regulated  stat< 
Without  expecting  the  slow  forms  of  justice,  th 
exasperated  prince  directed  his  mandate  to  the  ms 

.  *  Thii  transfoimation  is  not  giren  as  absoKitely  cert«iii«  Imt  as  extremely  pr 
babte.     See  the  Longuernana,  torn.  i.  p.  1 94. 

i*  A  earious  history  of  the  worship  of  St.  (George,  from  the  sixth  centa 
(when  he  was  ahready  revered  in  Palestine,  in  Armenia,  at  Rome,  and  at  Trev 
hi  Gnil),  mlg^t  be  extteeted  f^om  Dr.  Heylin  (History  of  St.  Oeorgc,  2d  e^ 
tioii»  London,  1633,  in  4te.  p.  429.\  and  the  fioUandists  (Act.  SS.  Mei 
ApnI.  torn*  iii.  p.  100 — 163.).  His  lame  and  popularity  in  £urope,  and  esp 
dally  in  Eng^d,  pioce^ed  from  the  Cnuades. 

Q  4 
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^gracious  pardon  to  the  guilty  city,  foF  which  he 


In  feels  the  affection  of  a  brother, 
^•ifter  the   tumult  of  Alexandria  had  subsided,  ] 
'^hanasius,  amidst  the  public  acclamations,  seated  j 
'taselfon  the  throne  from  whence  his  unworthy  j 
( xnpetitor  had  been  precipitated :  and  as  the  zeal  of 
archbishop  was  tempered  with  discretion,  the 
.cercise  of  his  authority  tended  not  to  inflame,  but 
s  i>  reconcile,  the  minds  of  the  people.     His  pastoral 
arbours  were  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
I  i^gypt.     The  state  of  the  Christian  world  was  present 
» ^o  bis  active  and  capacious  mind ;  and  the  age,  the 
i^erit,  the  reputation  of  Athanasius,  enabled  him  to 
^  assume,  in  a  moment  of  danger,  the  office  of  Ecclesi- 
« y  astical  Dictator. 

The  skill  and  diligence  of  the  primate  of  Egypt  • 
,  had  improved  the  season  of  tranquillity,  before  it  < 
,,  was  interrupted  by  the  hostile  edicts  of  the  emperor. ; 
"  Julian^  who  despised  the  Christians,  honoured  Atha- ' 
nasius  with  his  sincere  and  peculiar  hatred.  For  his 
sake  alone,  he  introduced  an  arbitrary  distinction,  re- 
pugnant, at  least  to  the  spirit,  of  his  former  decla- 
rations. He  maintained,  that  the  Galilaeans,  whom 
he  had  recalled  from  exile,  were  not  restored,  by 
that  general  indulgence,  to  the  possession  of  their 
respective  churches :  and  he  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment, that  a  criminal,  who  had  been  repeatedly  con- 
demned by  the  judgment  of  the  emperors,  should 
dare  to  insult  the  majesty  of  the  laws,  and  insolently 
usurp  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Alexandria,  with- 
out expecting  the  orders  of  his  sovereign.  As  a 
punishment  for  the  imaginary  offence,  he  again 
banished  Athanasius  from  the  city;  and  he  was 
pleased  to  suppose,  that  this  act  of  justice  would  be 
highly  agreeable  to  his  pious  subjects.  The  pressing 
solicitations  of  the  people  soon  convinced  him,  that 
the  majority  of  the  Alexandrians  were  Christians  j 
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'.  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  tJie  Christians  n 
j_  firmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  their  oppressed  pri- 
mate. But  the  knowledge  of  their  sentiments,  in- 
stead of  persuading  him  to  recall  his  deci'ee,  provoked 
him  to  extend  to  all  Egypt  the  term  of  the  exile  of 
Athanasius.  The  zeal  of  the  multitude  rendered 
Julian  still  more  inexorable  :  he  was  alarmed  by  tbe 
danger  of  leaving  at  the  head  of  a  tumultuous  city 
a  daring  and  popular  leader;  and  the  language  of 
his  resentment  discovers  the  opinion  which  he  en- 
tertained of  the  courage  and  abiHties  of  Athanasius. 
The  execution  of  the  sentence  vpas  still  delayed,  by 
the  caution  or  negligence  of  Ecdicius,  prfefect  of 
Egypt,  who  was  at  length  awakened  from  his  lethai^ 
by  a  severe  reprimand.  "  Though  you  neglect," 
says  Julian,  "  to  write  to  me  on  any  other  subject, 
"  at  least  it  is  your  duty  to  inform  me  of  your  con- 
"  duet  towards  Athanasius,  the  enemy  of  the  gods. 
"  My  intentions  have  been  long  since  communicated 
*'  to  you.  I  swear  by  the  great  Serapis,  that  unless, 
"  on  the  calends  of  December,  Athanasius  has  de- 
"  parted  from  Alexandria,  nay  from  Egypt,  tbe 
*'  officers  of  your  government  shall  pay  a  fiue  of  one 
"  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  You  know  my  temper; 
"  I  am  slow  to  condemn,  but  I  am  still  slower  to 
"  forgive."  This  epistle  was  enforced  by  a  short 
postscript,  written  with  the  emperor's  own  hand. 
*'  The  contempt  that  is  shown  for  all  the  gods  fills 
"  me  with  grief  and  indignation.  There  is  nothing 
*'  that  I  should  see,  nothing  that  I  should  hear,  with 
"  more  pleasure,  than  the  expulsion  of  Athanasius 
"  from  all  Egypt.  The  abominable  wretch  !  Under 
"  my  reign,  the  baptism  of  several  Grecian  ladies 
"  of  the  highest  rank  has  been  the  effect  of  his  per- 
"  secutions."  The  death  of  Athanasius  was  not  ex- 
presslif  commanded ;  but  the  pra^fect  of  Egypt  un- 
derstood, that  it  was  safer  for  him  to  exceed, 


A     I  ^. 


icccd,  tha^^H 
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to  neglect,  the  orders  of  an  irritated  master.  The 
archbishop  prudently  retired  to  the  monasteries  of 
the  Desert :  eluded,  with  his  usual  dexterity,  the 
snares  of  the  enemy  ;  and  lived  to  triumph  over  the 
ashes  of  a  prince,  who,  in  words  of  formidable  im- 
port, had  declared  his  wish  that  the  whole  venom  of 
the  Galilsean  school  were  contained  in  the  single 
person  of  Athanasius  *. 

I  have  endeavoured  faithfully  to  represent  the 
artful  system  by  which  Julian  proposed  to  obtain  the 
effects,  without  incurring  the  guilt,  or  reproach,  of 
persecution.  His  Christian  subjects  were  assured  of 
the  hostile  designs  of  their  sovereign ;  and,  to  their 
jealous  apprehension,  every  circumstance  of  his  go- 
vernment might  afford  some  grounds  of  discontent 
and  suspicion.  In  the  ordinary  administration  of 
the  laws,  the  Christians,  who  formed  so  large  a  part 
of  the  people,  must  frequently  be  condemned :  but 
their  indulgent  brethren,  without  examiningthe  merits 
of  the  cause,  presumed  their  innocence,  allowed  their 
claims,  and  imputed  the  severity  of  their  judge  to 
the  partial  malice  of  religious  persecution.  These 
present  hardships,  intolerable  as  they  might  appear, 
were  represented  as  a  slight  prelude  of  the  impending 
calamities.  The  Christians  considered  Julian  as  a 
cruel  and  crafty  tyrant ;  who  suspended  the  execu- 
tion of  his  revenge,  till  he  should  return  victorious 
from  the  Persian  war.  They  expected,  that  as  soon 
as  he  had  triumphed  over  the  foreign  enemies  of 
Rome,  he  would  lay  aside  the  irksome  mask  of  dis- 
simulation ;  that  the  amphitheatres  would  stream 
with  the  blood  of  hermits  and  bishops ;  and  that  the 
Christians,  who  still  persevered  in  the  profession  of 

*  The  ihree  Epistles  of  Julian,  which  explain  his  intentions  and  conduct  with 
xegaidto  Athanasius,  should  be  disposed  in  the  following  chronological  order, 
zxtL  X.  vL  See  likewise  Greg.  Nazianzen,  xxL  p.  393.  Sozomen,  L  y.  c.  15. 
Socrates,  L  iiL  c  14.  Theodoret,  L  iii.  c  9.  and  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  torn, 
vili.  p.  3iS  1—^68,  who  has  used  some  materials  prepared  by  the  BoUandists. 
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the  faith,  would  be  deprived  of  the  common  benefitt 
of  nature  and  society.  Every  calumny  that  could 
wound  tlie  reputation  of  the  Apostate  was  cre- 
dulously embraced  by  the  fears  and  hatred  of  his  ad- 
versaries ;  and  their  indiscreet  clamours  provoked 
the  temper  of  a  sovereign,  whom  it  was  their  duty  to 
respect,  and  their  interest  to  flatter.  They  stD! 
protested,  that  prayers  and  tears  vrere  their  odIj 
weapons  against  the  impious  tyrant,  whose  head  they 
devoted  to  the  justice  of  offended  Heaven.  But  they 
insinuated,  with  sullen  resolution,  that  their  sub- 
mission was  no  longer  the  effect  of  weakness ;  and 
that,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  human  virtue,  the 
patience,  which  is  founded  on  principle,  may  be  ex- 
hausted by  persecution.  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine how  i'ar  the  zeal  of  Julian  would  have  prevailed 
over  his  good  sense  and  humanity :  but,  if  we  se- 
riously reflect  on  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  church, 
we  shall  be  convinced,  that,  before  the  emperor 
could  have  extinguished  the  religion  of  Christ,  he 
must  have  involved  his  country  in  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


Residence  of  Julian  at  Antioch. — His  successful  Expedition 
against  the  Persians.  —  Passage  of  the  Tigris. —  Tlie 
Retreat  and  Death  of  Julian. —  Election  of  Jovian.-^ 
He  saves  the  Roman  Army  by  a  disgraceful  Treaty. 

The  philosophical  fable  which  Julian  composed 
under  the  name  of  the  C^sars,  is  one  of  the  most . 
agreeable  and  instructive  productions  of  ancient 
wit.  During  the  freedom  and  equality  of  the  days 
of  the  Saturnalia,  Romulus  prepared  a  feast  for 
the  deities  of  Olympus,  who  had  adopted  him  as  a 
worthy  associate,  and  for  the  Roman  princes,  who 
had  reigned  over  his  martial  people,  and  the  van- 
quished nations  of  the  earth.  The  immortals  were 
placed  in  just  order  on  their  thrones  of  state,  and 
the  table  of  the  Csesars  was  spread  below  the  Moon, 
in  the  upper  region  of  the  air.  The  tyrants,  who 
would  have  disgraced  the  society  of  gods  and  men, 
were  thrown  headlong,  by  the  inexorable  Nemesis, 
into  the  Tartarean  abyss.  The  rest  of  the  Caesars 
successively  advanced  to  their  seats ;  and,  as  they 
passed,  the  vices,  the  defects,  the  blemishes  of  their 
respective  characters,  were  maliciously  noticed  by 
old  Silehus,  a  laughing  moralist,  who  disguised  the 
wisdom  of  a  philosopher  under  the  mask  of  a  Bac- 
chanal *.  As  soon  as  the  feast  was  ended,  the  voice 
of  M^cury  proclaimed  the  will  of  Jupiter,  that  a 
celestial  crown  should  be  the  reward  of  superior 
merit.  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Mar- 
cus Antoninus,  were  selected  as  the  most  illustrious 
candidates ;  the  effeminate   Constantine  t  was   not 


*  This  imzed  diameter  of  Silenas  is  finely  painted  in  the  sixth  eclogue  oi 
ViigiL 

t  Evoy  impaitial  reader  most  perceive  and  condemn  the  partiality  of  JuUaz 
against  bil  aaae  Cnnstamiiie,  and  the  Christian  religion.  On  this  occasion,  du 
interpielen  an  oompdOed,  \ij  a  more  sacred  interest,  to  renounce  their  alle- 
giano^  and  to  dtMitte  cause  of  their  author. 
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excluded  from  this  honourable  competition,  and  tbe 
_  great  Alexander  was  Invited  to  dispute  the  prize  of 
glory  with  the  Roman  heroes.  Each  of  the  candi- 
dates was  ^owed  to  display  the  merit  of  his  own 
exploits ;  but,  in  the  judgment  of  the  gods,  the 
modest  silence  of  Marcus  pleaded  more  powerfully 
than  the  elaborate  orations  of  his  haughty  rivals. 
When  the  Judges  of  this  awful  contest  proceeded  to 
examine  the  heart,  and  to  scrutinize  the  springs  of 
action,  the  superiority  of  the  Imperial  Stoic  ap- 
peared still  more  decisive  and  conspicuous.  Alex- 
ander and  Caesar,  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Constan- 
tine,  acknowledged  with  a  blush,  that  fame,  or  power, 
or  pleasure,  had  been  the  important  object  of  their 
labours  j  but  the  gods  themselves  beheld,  with  re- 
Terence  and  love,  a  virtuous  mortal,  who  had  practised 
on  the  throne  the  lessons  of  philosophy  ;  and  who, 
in  a  state  of  human  imperfection,  had  aspired  to 
imitate  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity.  The  value 
of  this  agreeable  composition  (the  Ca?sars  of  Julian) 
is  enhanced  by  the  rank  of  the  author.  A  prince, 
who  delineates  with  freedom  the  vices  and  virtues  of 
his  predecessors,  subscribes,  in  every  line,  the  een- 
sure  or  approbation  of  his  own  conduct. 
«  In  the  cool  moments  of  reflection,  Julian  preferred 
;  the  useful  and  benevolent  virtues  of  Antoninus  :  but 
his  ambitious  spirit  was  inflamed  by  the  glory  of 
Alexander  j  and  he  solicited,  with  equal  ardour,  the 
esteem  of  the  wise,  and  the  applause  of  the  mul- 
titude. In  the  season  of  life,  when  the  powers  of 
the  mind  and  body  enjoy  the  most  active  vigour,  the 
emperor,  who  was  instructed  by  the  experience,  and 
animated  by  the  success,  of  the  German  war,  re- 
solved to  signalize  his  reign  by  some  more  splendid 
and  memorable  achievement.  Tlie  ambassadors  of 
the  East,  from  the  continent  of  India,  and  the  isle 
of  Ceylon,  had  respectfully  saluted  the  Roman  pur- 
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pie.    The  nations  of  the  West  esteemed  and  dreaded    chap. 

the  personal  virtues  of  Julian,  both  in  peace  and  war. |_ 

He  despised  the  trophies  of  a  Gothic  victory,  and 
was  satisfied  that  the  rapacious  Barbanans  of  the 
Danube  would  be  restrained  from  any  future  viola- 
tion of  the  faith  of  treaties,  by  the  terror  of  his 
name,  and  the  additional  fortifications  with  which 
he  strengthened  the  Thracian  and  Illyrian  frontier. 
The  successor  of  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes  was  the  only 
rival  whom  he  deemed  worthy  of  his  arms;  and  he 
resolved,  by  the  final  conquest  of  Persia,  to  chastise 
the  haughty  nation,  which  bad  so  long  resisted  and 
insulted  the  majesty  of  Rome.  As  soon  as  the  Per- 
sian monarch  was  infonned  that  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantius  was  filled  by  a  prince  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter, he  condescended  to  make  some  artful,  or 
perhaps  sincere,  overtures,  towai'ds  a  negotiation  of 
peace.  But  the  pride  of  Sapor  was  astonished  by 
the  firmness  of  Julian ;  who  sternly  declared,  that 
he  would  never  consent  to  bold  a  peaceful  conference 
among  the  flames  and  ruins  of  the  cities  of  Meso- 
potamia; and  who  added,  with  a  smile  of  contempt, 
that  it  was  needless  to  treat  by  ambassadors,  as  he 
himself  had  determined  to  visit  speedily  the  court  of 
Persia.  The  impatience  of  the  emperor  urged  the 
diligence  of  the  military  preparations.  The  generals 
were  named ;  a  formidable  army  was  destined  for  this 
important  service  ;  and  Julian,  marching  from  Con- 
stantinople through  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  ar- 
rived at  Antioch  about  eight  months  after  the  death 
of  his  predecessor.  His  ardent  desire  to  march  into 
the  heart  of  Persia  was  checked  by  the  indispensable 
duty  of  regulating  the  state  of  the  empire ;  by  his 
zeal  to  revive  the  worship  of  the  gods ;  and  by  the 
advice  of  his  wisest  friends ;  who  represented  the 
necessity  of  allowing  the  salutary  interval  of  winter- 
quarters,  to  restore  the  exhausted  strength   of  the 
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legions  of  Gaul,  and  the  discipline  and  spirit  of  the 
_  Eastern  troops.  Julian  was  persuaded  to  fix,  till  the 
juHanpro-  eusuing  Spring,  his  residence  at  Antioch,  among  a 
ConM^.'"  people  malieiousiy  disposed  to  deride  the  haste,  and 
tinopU  to  (Q  censure  the  delays,  of  their  sovereign. 
Augusi.'  If  Julian  had  flattered  himself  that  his  personal 

iJcentiouB  cooHexion  with  the  capital  of  the  East  would  be 
^'cie'mjo.  productive  of  mutual  satisfaction  to  the  prince  and 
pieofAn-  people,  he  made  a  very  false  estimate  of  his  own 
character,  and  of  the  manners  of  Antioch.  The 
warmth  of  the  climate  disposed  the  natives  to  the 
most  intemperate  enjoyment  of  tranquillity  and  opu- 
lence; and  the  lively  licentiousness  of  the  Greeks 
was  blended  with  the  hereditary  softness  of  the  Sy- 
rians. Fashion  was  the  only  law,  pleasure  the  only 
pursuit,  and  the  splendour  of  dress  and  furniture 
was  the  only  distinction  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch. 
The  arts  of  luxury  were  honoured  ;  the  serious  and 
manly  virtues  were  the  subject  of  ridicule  ;  and  the 
contempt  for  female  modesty  and  reverent  age  an- 
nounced the  universal  corruption  of  the  capital  of 
the  East.  The  love  of  spectacles  was  the  taste,  or 
rather  passion,  of  the  Syrians  :  the  most  skilful  artists 
were  procured  from  the  adjacent  cities  j  a  consider- 
able share  of  the  revenue  was  devoted  to  the  public 
amusements  ;  and  the  magnificence  of  the  games  of 
the  theatre  and  circus  was  considered  as  the  hap- 
piness, and  as  the  glory,  of  Antioch.  The  rustic 
manners  of  a  prince  who  disdained  such  glory,  and 
was  insensible  of  such  happiness,  soon  disgusted  the 
delicacy  of  his  subjects  :  and  the  effeminate  Orientals 
could  neither  imitate,  nor  admire,  the  severe  sim- 
plicity which  Julian  always  maintained,  and  some- 
times affected.  The  days  of  festivity,  consecrated 
by  ancient  custom  to  the  honour  of  the  gods,  were 
the  only  occasions  in  which  Julian  relaxed  his  philo- 
sophic severity ;  and  those  festivals  were  the   only 
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days  in  which  the  Synans  of  Aiitiocli  coiiKl   reject    riiAP. 
the  allurements  of  pleasure.  ^"^' 


The  strongest  prejudice  was  entertained  against  Tiicir  aver- 
the  character  of  an  apostate,  tlie  enemy  and  successor  juiian. 
of  a  prince  who  had  engaged  the  affections  of  a  very 
numerous  sect ;  and  t)ie  removal  of  St.  Babylas  ex- 
cited an  implacable  oppoaitiou  to  the  person  of  Julian. 
His  subjects  complained,  with  superstitious  indig- 
nation, that  famine  had  pursued  the  emperor's  steps 
from  Constantinople  to  Antioch  ;  and  the  discon- 
tent of  a  hungry  people  was  exasperated  by  the  in- 
judicious attempt  to  relieve  their  distress.  The  in-  scHrcLiyof 
clemency  of  the  season  had  affected  the  harvests  of^y';°jfj,. 
Syria;  and  the  price  of  hread,  in  the  markets  of™"tcnt. 
Antioch,  had  naturally  risen  in  proportion  to  the 
scarcity  of  corn.  But  the  fair  and  reasonable  pro- 
portion was  soon  violated  by  the  rapacious  arts  of 
monopoly.  In  this  unequal  contest,  in  which  the 
produce  of  the  land  is  claimed  by  one  party,  as  his 
exclusive  property;  is  used  by  another  as  a  lucrative 
object  of  trade ;  and  is  required  by  a  third,  for  the 
daily  and  necessary  support  of  life  ;  all  the  profits  of 
the  intermediate  agents  are  accumulated  on  the  head 
pf  the  defenceless  consumers.  The  hardships  of  their 
situation  were  exaggerated  and  increased  by  their 
own  impatience  and  anxiety ;  and  the  apprehension 
of  a  scarcity  gradually  produced  the  appearances  of  a 
famine.  When  the  luxurious  citizens  of  Antioch 
complained  of  the  high  pi'ice  of  poultry  and  fish, 
Julian  publicly  declared,  that  a  frugal  city  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  regular  supply  of  wine,  oil,  and 
bread  ;  but  he  acknowledged,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  a  sovereign  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  his 
people.  With  this  salutary  view,  the  emperor  ven- 
tured on  a  very  dangerous  and  doubtful  step,  of  fixing, 
I^y  legal  authority,  the  value  of  corn.  He  enacted, 
that,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  it  should  be  sold  at  a 
VOL.  IT.  R 
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CHAP,  price  wliieli  had  seldom  been  known  in  the  most 
__1J_  plentiful  years ;  and  that  his  own  example  might 
strengthen  his  laws,  he  sent  into  the  market  four 
himdred  and  twenty-two  thousand  modii,  or  mea- 
sui'es,  which  were  drawn  by  his  order  from  tlie  grana- 
ries of  Hierapolis,  of  Chalcis,  and  even  of  Egypt. 
The  consequences  might  have  been  foreseen,  and 
were  soon  felt.  The  Imperial  wheat  was  purchased 
by  the  rich  merchants  j  the  proprietors  of  land,  or 
of  corn,  withheld  from  the  city  the  accustomed  sup- 
ply J  and  the  small  quantities  that  appeared  in  the 
market  were  secretly  sold  at  an  advanced  and  illegal 
price.  Julian  still  continued  to  applaud  his  own 
policy,  treated  the  complaints  of  the  people  as  a  vab 
and  ungrateful  murmur,  and  convinced  Antioch  that 
he  had  inherited  the  obstinacy,  though  not  the  cruelty, 
of  his  brother  Gallus.  Tlie  remonstrances  of  the 
municipal  senate  served  only  to  exasperate  his  in- 
flexible mind.  He  was  persuaded,  perhaps  with  truth, 
that  the  senators  of  Antioch  who  possessed  lands,  or 
were  concerned  in  trade,  had  themselves  contributed 
to  the  calamities  of  their  country  j  and  he  imputed 
the  disrespectful  boldness  which  they  assumed  to 
the  sense,  not  of  public  duty,  but  of  private  interest, 
The  whole  body,  consisting  of  two  hundred  of  the 
most  noble  and  wealthy  citizens,  were  sent  under  a 
guard  from  the  palace  to  the  prison ;  and  though 
they  were  permitted,  before  the  close  of  evening,  to 
return  to  their  respective  houses,  the  emperor  him- 
self could  not  obtain  the  forgiveness  which  he  had 
so  easily  granted.  The  same  grievances  were  still 
the  subject  of  the  same  complaints,  which  were  in- 
dustriously circulated  by  the  wit  and  levity  of  the 
Syrian  Greeks.  During  the  Ucentious  days  of  the 
Saturnalia,  the  streets  of  the  city  resounded  with  in- 
solent songs,  which  derided  the  laws,  the  religion, 
the  personal  conduct,  and  even  the  beard,  of  the 
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emperor ;  and  the  spirit  of  Antioch  was  manifeste 
by  the  connivance  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  ap 
plause  of  the  multitude.  The  disciple  of  Socrate 
was  too  deeply  affected  by  these  popular  insults ;  bu 
the  monarch,  endowed  with  quick  sensibility,  an' 
possessed  of  absolute  power,  refused  his  passions  th 
gratification  of  revenge.  A  tyrant  might  have  pre 
scribed,  without  distinction,  the  lives  and  fortune 
of  the  citizens  of  Antioch ;  and  the  unwarlike  Sj 
rians  must  have  patiently  submitted  to  the  lust,  th 
rapaciousness,  and  the  cruelty,  of  the  faithful  legion 
of  Gaul.  A  milder  sentence  might  have  deprivei 
the  capital  of  the  East  of  its  honours  and  privileges 
and  the  courtiers,  perhaps  the  subjects,  of  Julian 
would  have  applauded  an  act  of  justice,  which  assertei 
the  dignity  of  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  republic 
But  instead  of  abusing,  or  exerting,  the  authorit; 
of  the  state,  to  revenge  his  personal  injuries,  Juliai 
contented  himself  with  an  inoffensive  mode  of  retail 
ation,  which  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  few  prince 
to  employ.  He  had  been  insulted  by  satires  an< 
libels ;  in  his  turn  be  composed,  under  the  title  o 
the  Enemy  of  the  Beards  an  ironical  confession  o 
his  own  faults,  and  a  severe  satire  of  the  licentiou 
and  effeminate  manners  of  Antioch.  This  Imperia 
reply  was  publicly  exposed-  before  the  gates  of  thi 
palace;  and  the  Misopogon^  still  remains  a  sin 
gillar  monument  of  the  resentment,  the  wit,  thi 
humanity,  and  the  indiscretion,  of  Julian.  Thougl 
he  aflfected  to  laugh,  he  could  not  forgive  t.  Hi 
contempt  was  expressed,  and  his  revenge  might  b 


*  On  the  subject  of  the  Misopogon,  see  Ammianus  (xxii.  14.),  Libaniti 
(Orat  Farentalis,  c.  jlAx.  p.  323.),  Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat  iv.  p.  133.),  an 
the  Chronicle  of  Antioch,  by  John  Malda  (torn.  ii.  p.  1 5,  16.).  I  have  essentii 
obligalions  to  the  trandation  and  notes  of  the  Abb^  de  b  Bleterie  (Vie  de  Joviet 
torn.  iup.l — 138.). 

\  Ammianus  very  justly  remarks,  Coactus  dissimulare  pro  tempore  ira  sufflt 
bfttur  intemi.  The  elaborate  irony  of  Julian  at  length  bursts  forth  into  serioi 
and  direct  invective. 

R  2 
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CHAP,    gratified,  by  the  nomination  of  a  governor  worthy 
'     only  of  such  subjects  ;  and  the    emperor,  for  ever 
renouncing  the  ungrateful  city,  proclaimed  his  re- 
solution to  pass  the  ensuing  winter   at   Tarsus   in 
Cilicia. 

ThesopiiUi       Yet  Antioch  possessed  one  citizen,  whose  genius 
A,  D.      and  virtues  might  atone,  in  the  opinion  of  Julian, 

^4_j9o,  ^gj,  jjjg  ^jj,p  jjjjj  folly  of  his  country.  The  sophist 
Libanius  was  bom  in  the  capital  of  the  East ;  he 
publicly  professed  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  declama- 
tion at  Nice,  Nicomcdia,  Constantinople,  Athens, 
and,  during  the  remainder-  of  his  life,  at  Antioch. 
His  school  was  assiduously  frequented  by  the  Grecian 
youth ;  his  disciples,  who  sometimes  exceeded  the 
number  of  eighty,  celebrated  their  incomparable 
master;  and  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals,  who  perse- 
cuted him  from  one  city  to  another,  confirmed  the 
favourable  opinion  which  Libanius  ostentatiously  dis- 
played of  his  superior  merit.  The  praeceptors  of" 
Julian  had  extorted  a  rash  but  solemn  assurance, 
that  he  would  never  attend  the  lectures  of  their  ad- 
versary :  the  curiosity  of  the  royal  youth  was  cheeked 
and  inflamed  :  he  secretly  procured  the  writings  of 
this  dangerous  sophist,  and  gradually  surpassed,  in 
the  perfect  imitation  of  his  style,  the  most  laborious 
of  his  domestic  pupils  *.  When  Julian  ascended  the 
throne,  he  declared  his  impatience  to  embrace  and 
reward  the  Syrian  sophist,  who  had  preserved,  in  a 
degenerate  age,  the  Grecian  purity  of  taste,  of  man- 
ners, and  of  religion.  The  emperor's  prepossession 
was  increased  and  justified  by  the  discreet  pride  of 
his  favourite.  Instead  of  pressing,  with  the  foremost 
of  the  crowd,  into  the  polace  of  Constantinople,  Li- 
banius calmly  expected  his  arrival  at  Antioch  ;  with- 
drew from  court  on  the  first  symptoms  of  coIdneaB 

•  Libanius,  Oral.  Paicnl.c,  vii.  p.  230,  231. 
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and  indifference ;  required  a  formal  invitation  for 
each  visit ;  and  taught  his  sovereign  an  important  _ 
lesson,  that  he  might  command  the  obedience  of  a 
subject,  but  that  he  must  deserve  the  attachment  of 
a  friend.  The  sophists  of  every  age,  despising,  or 
affecting  to  despise,  the  accidental  distinctions  of 
birth  and  fortune,  reserve  their  esteem  for  the  su- 
perior qualities  of  the  mind,  with  which  they  them- 
selves are  so  plentifully  endowed.  Julian  might  dis- 
dain the  acclamations  of  a  venal  court,  who  adored 
the  Imperial  purple ;  but  he  was  deeply  flattered  by 
the  praise,  the  admonition,  the  freedom,  and  the 
envy  of  an  independent  philosopher,  who  refused  his 
favours,  loved  his  person,  celebrated  his  fame,  and 
protected  his  memoiy.  The  voluminous  writings  of 
Libanius  still  exist ;  for  the  most  part,  they  are  the 
vain  and  idle  compositions  of  an  orator,  who  culti- 
vated the  science  of  words ;  the  productions  of  a 
recluse  student,  whose  mind,  regardless  of  his  con- 
temporaries, was  incessantly  fixed  on  the  Trojan 
war,  and  the  Athenian  commonwealth.  Yet  the 
sophist  of  Antioch  sometimes  descended  from  this 
imaginary  elevation ;  he  entertained  a  various  and 
elaborate  correspondence  ;  he  praised  the  virtues  of 
his  own  times ;  he  boldly  arraigned  the  abuses  of 
public  and  private  life ;  and  he  eloquently  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Antioch  against  the  just  resentment  of 
Julian  and  Theodosius,  It  is  the  common  calamity 
of  old  age,  to  lose  whatever  might  have  rendered  it 
desirable ;  but  Libanius  experienced  the  peculiar 
misfortune  of  sumving  the  religion  and  the  sciences, 
to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  genius.  The  friend 
of  Julian  was  an  indignant  spectator  of  the  triumph 
of  Christianity ;  and  his  bigotry,  which  darkened 
the  prospect  of  the  visible  world,  did  not  inspire  Li- 
banius with  any  lively  hopes  of  celestial  glory  and 
happiness. 
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CHAP-        The  martial  impatience  of  Julian  urged 

^^^'     take  the  field  in  the  beginning  of  the  spriuj 

March  of    he  dismissed,  with  contempt  and  reproach,  the 

iheEu-      of  Antioch,  who  accompanied  the  emperor 

^.^'*3B3    *^^  limits  of  their  own  territory,  to  which 

tWarciis,     resolved  never  to  return.     After  a  laborious 
of  two  days,  he  halted  on  the  third,  at  Bei 
Aleppo,  where  he  had  the  mortification  of  finiH^  a 
L  senate  almost  entirely  Christian  ;  who  receivei^with 

f  '  cold  and  formal   demonstrations  of  respect  th^  elo- 

quent sermon  of  the  apostle  of  paganism.  Thft  em- 
peror was  received  in  a  manner  much  more  agr^able 
to  his  wishes  at  Batnse,  a  small  town  pleasantly  seated 
in  a  grove  of  cypresses,  about  twenty  miles  froip  the 
city  of  Hierapolis.  The  solemn  rites  of  sacrifice 
were  decently  prepared  by  the  inhabitants  of  B&tua^, 
who  seemed  attached  to  the  worship  of  their  tutelar 
deities,  Apollo  and  Jupiter;  but  the  serious  piety  of 
Julian  was  offended  by  the  tumult  of  tliclr  iipjriause; 
and  he  too  clearly  discerned,  that  the  smoke  which 
arose  from  their  altars  was  the  incense  of  flattery, 
rather  than  of  devotion.  The  ancient  and  magni- 
ficent temple,  which  had  sanctified,  for  so  many  ages, 
the  city  of  Hierapolis,  no  longer  subsisted  ;  and  the 
consecrated  wealth,  which  afforded  a  liberal  main- 
tenance to  more  than  three  hundred  priests,  : 
hasten  its  downfal.  Yet  Julian  enjoyed  the 
faction  of  embracing  a  philosopher  and  a 
whose  religious  firmness  had  withstood  the  pi 
and  repeated  solicitations  of  Constantius  and 
as  often  as  those  princes  lodged  at  his  house,  in 
passage  through  Hierapolis.  In  the  hurry  of  railij 
preparation,  and  the  careless  confidence  of  a  fanii^r 
COiTespondence,  the  zeal  of  Julian  appears  to  iMfipe 
been  lively  and  uniform.  He  had  now  undertaS^ 
^m  an  important  and  difficult  war ;  and  the  anxiety^  of. 

^k  the  event  rendered  him  still  more  attentive  to  ob> 
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serve  and  register  the  most  trifling  presages,  from  chap. 
which,  according  to  the  rules  of  divination,  any  ^'^' 
knowledge  of  futurity  could  be  derived  *.  He  in- 
formed Libanius  of  his  progress  as  far  as  Hierapolis, 
by  an  elegant  epistle  f,  which  displays  the  facility 
of  his  genius,  and  his  tender  friendship  for  the  sophist 
of  Antioch. 

Hierapolis,  situate  almost  on  the  banks  of  the  His  design 
Euphrates  t,  had  been  appointed  for  the  general  ren-  il^'^  '"^ 
dezvous  of  the  Roman  troops,  who  immediately  passed 
the  great  river  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  was  pre- 
viously constructed  §.  If  the  inclinations  of  Julian 
had  been  similar  to  those  of  his  predecessor,  he  might 
have  wasted  the  active  and  important  season  of  the 
,  year  in  the  circus  of  Samosata,  or  in  the  churches  of 
Kdessa.  But  as  the  warlike  emperor,  instead  of  Con- 
stantius,  had  chosen  Alexander  for  his  model,  he 
advanced  without  delay  to  Carrhse  j|,  a  very  ancient 
city  of  Mesopotamia,  at  the  distance  of  fourscore 
miles  from  Hierapolis.  The  temple  of  the  Moon 
attracted  the  devotion  of  Julian;  but  the  halt  of  a 
few  days  was  principally  employed  in  completing  the 
immense  preparations  of  the  Persian  war.  The  secret 
df  the  expedition  had  hitherto  remained  in  his  own 
breast ;  but  as  Carrhas  is  the  point  of  separation  of 
the  two  great  roads,  he  could  no  longer  conceal, 
whether  it  was  his  design  to  attack  the  dominions  of 
Sapor  on  the  side  of  the  Tigris,  or  on  that  of  the 

■  Julian  (epial.i[syiii.)keplaregiiUraccoiiiitof all  thefurtunaWoroens;  but 
be  suppressn  ihe  inauipicUiaB  signi,  which  Aminiimua  (xxiii.  2.)  has  careihUj 
ncordol. 

■f  JuEan,  epiat.  sxvii-  p.  393—402. 

t  I  take  the  earliest  oppoHunity  of  acknowledging  my  ohligatioaa  to  M.  d'An- 
-^e,  for  hia  recent  geography  of  the  JJuphratea  and  Tigris  (Paris,  1780,  in  4to,) 
ifh  pBrticnlailj  illustrates  the  expedition  of  Juliso. 
§  ThcTO  arc  three  passages  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other ;   I.  Zeugma,  ce- 

rated  hy  the  ancients;  Lf.  Bir, frequented  by  the  moderns;  and,  3.  The  bridge 

■^  it  Menbim .  or  Hierapolis,  at  llie  distance  uf  four  paruangi  from  tbe  city. 
■•     H  Haran,  or  Carrhs,  was  the  ancient  residence  of  (he  li^bieans,  and  of  Ahru- 
^iMm.     See  the  Indc>:  Geographicus  of  Schultens  (ad  calcem  Vit.    Saladin,),  a 
Virorli  from  which  I  have  obtained  much  Oriental  knowledge,  concerning  the  an- 
'  d  nioileni  geography  of  Syria  and  the  ailjaccnt  coualrics. 

It  4 
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Euphrates.  The  emperor  detached  an  army  of  thirty 
_  thousand  men,- under  the  command  of  his  kinsman 
Procopius,  and  of  Sebastian,  who  had  been  duke  of 
Egypt.  They  were  ordered  to  direct  their  march 
towards  Nisibis,  and  to  secure  the  frontier  from  the 
desultory  incursions  of  the  enemy,  before  they  at- 
tempted the  passage  of  the  Tigris.  Their  subse- 
quent operations  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
generals  j  but  Julian  expected,  that  after  wasting 
with  fire  and  sword  the  fertile  districts  of  Media  and 
Adiabene,  they  might  arrive  under  the  walls  of 
Ctesiphon  about  the  same  time,  that  he  himself,  ad- 
vancing with  equal  steps  along  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, should  besiege  the  capital  of  the  Persian 
monarchy.  The  success  of  this  well-concerted  plan 
■  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  powerful  and 
ready  assistance  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  who,  with- 
out exposing  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions,  might 
detach  an  army  of  four  thousand  horse,  and  twenty 
thousand  foot,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans.  But 
the  feeble  Arsaces  Tiranus,  king  of  Armenia,  had 
degenerated  still  more  shamefully  than  his  father 
Chosroes,  from  the  manly  virtues  of  the  great  Ti- 
ridates ;  and  as  the  pusillanimous  monarch  was  averse 
to  any  enterprise  of  danger  and  glory,  he  could  dis- 
guise his  timid  indolence  by  the  more  decent  ex- 
cuses of  religion  and  gratitude.  He  expressed  a 
pious  attachment  to  the  memory  of  Constantius,  from 
whose  hands  he  had  received  in  marriage  Olympias, 
the  daughter  of  the  preefect  Ablavius  ;  and  the  alli- 
ance of  a  female,  who  had  been  educated  as  the 
destined  wife  of  the  emperor  Constans,  exalted  the 
dignity  of  a  Barbarian  king.  Tiranus  professed  the 
Christian  religion ;  he  reigned  over  a  nation  of 
Christians ;  and  he  was  restrained,  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  conscience  and  interest,  from  contributing 
to  the  victory,  which  would  consummate  the  ruin  of 
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the  church.  The  alienated  mind  of  Tiranus  was  chap. 
exasperated  by  the  indiscretion  of  JuHan,  who  treated  ^^^'  ^ 
the  king  of  Armenia  as  his  slave,  and  as  the  enemy 
of  the  gods.  The  haughty  and  threatening  style  of 
the  Imperial  mandates  awakened  the  secret  indig- 
nation of  a  prince,  who,  in  the  humiliating  state  of 
dependence,  was  still  conscious  of  his  royal  descent 
from  the  Arsacides,  the  lords  of  the  East,  and  the 
rivals  of  the  Roman  power. 

The  military  dispositions  of  Julian  were  skilfully  Military 
contrived  to  deceive  the  spies,  and  to  divert  the  at-  doQB. 
tention  of  Sapor.  The  legions  appeared  to  direct 
their  march  towards  Nisibis  and  the  Tigris.  On  a 
sudden  they  wheeled  to  the  right ;  traversed  the 
level  and  iiaked  plain  of  Carrha; ;  and  reached,  on 
the  third  day,  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  where 
the  strong  town  of  Nicephorium,  or  Callinicum,  had 
been  founded  by  the  Macedonian  kings.  From 
thence  the  emperor  pursued  his  march,  above  ninety 
miles,  along  the  winding  stream  of  the  Euphrates, 
till,  at  length,  about  one  month  after  his  departure 
from  Antioch,  he  discovered  the  towers  of  Circesium, 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  Roman  dominions.  The 
array  of  Julian,  the  most  numerous  that  any  of  the 
Ciesars  had  ever  led  against  Persia,  consisted  of 
sixty-five  thousand  effective  and  well-disciplined  sol- 
diers. The  veteran  bands  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
of  Romans  and  Barbarians,  had  been  selected  from 
the  different  provinces ;  and  a  just  pre-eminence  of 
loyalty  and  valour  was  claimed  by  the  hardy  Gauls, 
who  guarded  the  throne  and  person  of  their  beloved 
prince.  A  formidable  body  of  Scythian  auxiliaries 
had  been  transported  from  another  climate,  and  al- 
most from  another  world,  to  invade  a  distant  countiy, 
of  whose  name  and  situation  they  were  ignorant. 
The  love  of  rapine  and  war  C  ^       rial 

standard  several  tribes  of  J 
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CHAP,  whose  eervice  Julian  had  commanded,  while  he 
|__  sternly  refused  the  payment  of  the  accustomed  sub- 
sidies. Tiie  broad  channel  of  the  Euphrates  was 
crowded  by  a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred  ships,  destined 
to  attend  the  motions,  and  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the 
Roman  army.  The  military  strength  of  the  fleet 
was  composed  of  fifty  armed  galleys ;  and  these  were 
accompanied  by  an  equal  number  of  flat-bottomed 
boats,  which  might  occasionally  be  connected  into 
the  fonn  of  temporary  bridges.  The  rest  of  the 
ships,  partly  constructed  of  timber,  and  partly  co- 
vered with  raw  hides,  were  laden  with  an  almost  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  arms  and  engines,  of  utensils 
and  provisions.  The  vigilant  humanity  of  Julian 
had  embarked  a  very  large  magazine  of  vinegar  and 
biscuit  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  but  he  prohibited 
the  indulgence  of  wine ;  and  rigorously  stopped  a 
long  string  of  superduous  camels  that  attempted  to 
follow  the  rear  of  the  army.  The  river  Chaboras 
falls  into  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  trumpet  gave  the  signal  of  march,  the  Ro- 
mans passed  the  little  stream  which  separated  two 
juiianen.  mighty  and  hostile  empires.  The  custom  of  ancient 
pmianter.  discipline  required  a  military  oration;  and  Julian 
riiories,  embraced  every  opportunity  of  displaying  his  elo- 
quence. He  animated  the  impatient  and  attentive 
legions  hy  the  example  of  the  inflexible  courage  and 
glorious  triumphs  of  their  ancestors.  He  excited 
their  resentment  by  a  lively  picture  of  the  insolence 
of  the  Persians ;  and  he  exhorted  them  to  imitate 
his  firm  resolution,  either  to  extirpate  that  perfidious 
nation,  or  to  devote  his  life  in  the  cause  of  the  re- 
public. The  eloquence  of  Julian  was  enforced  by  a 
donative  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
to  every  soldier ;  and  the  bridge  of  the  Chaboras  was 
instantly  cut  away,  to  convince  the  troops  that  they 
must  place  their  hopes  of  safety  in  the  success  of 
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their  arras.     Yet  the  prudence  of  the  empei'or  in-    chap. 
dueed  him  to  seciue  a  remote  frontier,  perpetually     ^^^ 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  hostile  Arabs.     A  de- 
tachment of  four  thousand  men  was  left  at  Circesium, 
which  completed,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand, 
the  regular  garrison  of  that  important  fortress*. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Romans  entered  the  hib  march 
enemy's  country,  the  country  of  an  active  and  artful  ^cacrt  of 
enemy,  the  order  of  march  was  disposed  in  three  J!^'^" 
columns.  The  strength  of  the  infantry,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  whole  army,  was  placed  in  the 
centre,  under  the  peculiar  command  of  their  master- 
general  Victor.  On  the  right,  the  brave  Nevitta 
led  a  column  of  several  legions  along  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  almost  always  in  sight  of  the 
fleet.  The  left  flank  of  the  army  was  protected  by 
the  column  of  cavalry.  Honuisdas  and  ArintliJEUS 
were  appointed  generals  of  the  horse ;  and  the  sin- 
gular adventures  of  Hormisdas  are  not  undeserving 
of  our  notice.  He  was  a  Persian  prince,  of  the  royal 
race  of  the  Sassanides,  who,  in  the  troubles  of  the 
minority  of  Sapor,  had  escaped  from  prison  to  the 
hospitable  court  of  the  great  Constantine.  Hor- 
misdas at  first  excited  the  compassion,  and  at  length 
acquired  the  esteem,  of  his  new  masters;  his  valour 
and  fidelity  raised  him  to  the  military  honours  of  the 
Roman  service ;  and,  though  a  Christian,  he  might 
indulge  the  secret  satisfaction  of  convincing  his  un- 
grateful country,  that  an  oppressed  subject  may  prove 
the  most  dangerous  enemy.  Such  was  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  three  principal  columns.  The  front  and 
flanks  of  the  army  were  covered  by  Lucillianus  with 
a  flying  detachment  of  fifteen  hundred  Hght-armed 
soldiers,  whose  active  vigilance   observed  the  most  i 

*  The  enUTpriae  and  araiBment  of  Julian  ace  described  by  himself  (EpiiC.  ' 

xxvii.).  AnuniaiiuB  marccllinus  (xKiii.  3,  4,  5.),  Libaniut  (Oral.  ParenL  c.  108, 
103.p.  33a.  333.).  Zoiiinue  (1.  iii.  p.  ISO,  ICl,  162.),  Sozomen  (l.ri.cl.), 
and  John  Mnlela  (torn.  ii.  p.  17. }■ 
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CHAP,  distant  signs,  and  conveyed  the  earliest  notice,  of  any 
^''^^  hostile  approach.  Degalaiphiis,  and  Sccundinus  duke 
of  Osrhoene,  conducted  the  troops  of  the  rear-guardj 
the  baggage,  securely,  proceeded  in  the  intervals  of 
the  columns  j  and  the  ranks,  from  a  motive  either 
of  use  or  ostentation,  were  formed  in  such  open 
order,  that  the  whole  Hue  of  march  extended  almost 
ten  miles.  The  ordinary  post  of  Julian  was  at  the 
head  of  the  centre  column  ;  but  as  lie  preferred  the 
duties  of  a  general  to  the  state  of  a  monarch,  he  ra- 
pidly moved,  with  a  small  escort  of  light  cavalry,  to 
the  front,  the  rear,  the  flanks,  wherever  his  presence 
could  animate  or  protect  the  march  of  the  Roman 
army.  The  countiy  which  they  traversed  from  the 
Chaboras  to  the  cultivated  lands  of  Assyria,  may  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  desert  of  Arabia,  a  dry 
and  barren  waste,  which  could  never  be  improved 
by  the  most  powerful  arts  of  human  industry.  Julian 
marched  over  the  same  ground  which  had  been  trod 
above  seven  hundred  years  before  by  the  footsteps  of 
the  younger  Cyrus,  and  which  is  described  by  one 
of  the  companions  of  his  expedition,  the  sage  and 
heroic  Xenophon  *.  "  The  country  was  a  plain 
"  throughout,  as  even  as  the  sea,  and  full  of  worm- 
"  wood;  and  if  any  other  kind  of  shrubs  or  reeds 
"  grew  there,  they  had  all  an  aromatic  smell  ;  but 
"  no  trees  could  be  seen.  Bustards  and  ostriches, 
"  antelopes  and  wild  asses,  appeared  to  be  the  only 
"  inhabitants  of  the  desert;  and  the  fatigues  of  the 
"  march  were  alleviated  by  the  amusements  of  the 
"  chase."  The  loose  sand  of  the  desert  was  fre- 
quently raised  by  the  wind  into  clouds  of  dust :  and 
a  great  number  of  the  soldiers  of  Julian,  with  their 

*  See  the  first  book  of  tlie  Anabasii,  p.  4S,  iG.    This  pleasing  work  is  on- 
ginfll  and  BUthentic.     Yet  Xenophon's  memory,  perliapa  rcftny  years  ni^i   iha 
expediTiDT],  has  sometimes  betrayed  him  i  and  \he  distanecs  which  he  D 
oAen  larger  than  either  a  soldier  or  a  geogruphei  will  allow. 
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tents,  were  suddenly  thrown  to  the  ground  by  the    chap. 
violence  of  an  unexpected  hurricane.  ^____ 

The  sandy  plains  of  Mesopotamia  were  abandoned  His  sue- 
to  the  antelopes  and  wild  asses  of  the  desert;  but  a 
variety  of  populous  towns  and  villages  were  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  the 
islands  which  are  occasionally  formed  by  that  river. 
The  city  of  Annali,  or  Anatho,  the  actual  residence 
of  an  Arabian  Emir,  is  composed  of  two  long  streets, 
which  inclose,  within  a  natural  fortification,  a  small 
island  in  the  midst,  and  two  fruitful  spots  on  either 
side,  of  the  Euphrates.  The  warlike  inhabitants  of 
Anatho  showed  a  disposition  to  stop  the  march  of  a 
Roman  emperor  ;  till  they  were  diverted  from  such 
fatal  presumption,  by  the  mild  exhortations  of  prince 
Hormisdas,  and  the  approaching  terrors  of  the  fleet 
and  army.  They  implored,  and  experienced,  the 
clemency  of  Julian,  who  transplanted  the  people  to 
an  advantageous  settlement  near  Chalcis  in  Syria, 
and  admitted  Pusseus,  the  governor,  to  an  honour- 
able rank  in  his  service  and  friendship.  But  the  im- 
pregnable fortress  of  Thilutha  could  scorn  the  me- 
nace of  a  siege ;  and  the  emperor  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  an  insulting  promise,  that  when 
he  had  subdued  the  interior  provinces  of  Persia, 
Thilutha  would  no  longer  refuse  to  grace  the  triumph 
of  the  conqueror.  The  inhabitants  of  the  open  towns, 
unable  to  resist,  and  unwilling  to  yield,  fled  with 
precipitation  j  and  their  houses,  filled  with  spoil  and 
provisions,  were  occupied  by  the  soldiers  of  Julian,, 
who  massacred,  without  remorse,  and  without  punish- 
ment, some  defenceless  women.  During  the  march, 
the  Surenas,  or  Persian  general,  and  Malek  Rodo- 
saees,  the  renowned  emir  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan,  in- 
cessantly hovered  round  the  army :  every  straggler 
was  intercepted ;  every  detachment  was  attacked ; 
and  the  valiant  Hormisdas  escaped  with  some  diffi- 
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CHAP,    culty  from  their  liands.     But  the   Barbarians  Were 

|_  finally  repulsed  :  the  country  became  every  day  less 

favourable  to  the  operations  of  cavalry  ;  and  when  the 
Romans  arrived  at  Macepracta,  they  perceived  the 
ruins  of  the  wall,  which  had  been  constructed  by  the 
ancient  kings  of  Assyria,  to  secure  their  dominions 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Medes.  These  prelimi- 
naries of  the  expedition  of  Julian  appear  to  have  em- 
ployed about  fifteen  days  ;  and  we  may  compute  near 
three  Inmdred  miles  from  the  fortress  of  Circesiura 
to  the  wall  of  Macepracta  *. 

^'^P'P'  The  fertile  province  of  Assyria  t,  which  stretched 
beyond  the  Tigris,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Media, 
extended  about  four  hundred  miles  from  the  ancient 
wall  of  Macepracta  to  the  territory  of  Basra,  where 
the  united  streams  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  dis- 
charge themselves  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  whole 
country  might  have  claimed  the  peculiar  name  of 
Mesopotamia ;  as  the  two  rivers,  which  are  never 
more  distant  than  fifty,  approach,  between  Bagdad 
and  Babylon,  within  twenty-five  miles  of  each  other. 
A  multitude  of  artificial  canals,  dug  without  much 
labour  in  a  soft  and  yielding  soil,  connected  the  rivers, 
and  intersected  the  plain  of  Assyria.  The  uses  of 
these  artificial  canals  were  various  and  important. 
They  served  to  discharge  the  superfluous  waters  from 
one  river  into  the  other,  at  the  season  of  their  respec- 
tive inundations.  Subdividing  themselves  into  smaller 
and  smaller  branches,  they  refreshed  the  dry  lands, 
and  supplied  the  deficiency  of  rain.  They  facilitated 
the  intercourse  of  peace  and  commerce  ;  and  as  the 
dams  could  be  speedily  broke  down,  they  armed  the 

'  See  Ammianus  (xiiv.  1,  2),  Ubaniua  (Oiat,  Farental,  c  1  iO,  111,  p.  334), 
Zodmiis  (L  Ui.  p.  164—168). 

f  The  description  of  Assyria  is  fiirnished  by  Herodotus  (1- 1  c.  ]9'2,  &r.),  vfao 
lometunes  imUs  for  children,  and  »ametitne<  for  philosophers ;  b;  Strabo  (L  xvi. 

S.  1070— 1081^],  and  bj  Ammianus  (1.  ixiii.  c  f>}.  The  niost  useful  of  ihe  mo- 
em  Iravellen  are  Tavemiei  (part  i.  1.  ii.  p.  220— SJB),  Otter  (tom.  u.  p.  35— 
G9,and  189—^24),  and  Niebuhr  (tom.  IL  p.  17E_2B8).  Yet  I  mucb  ragm 
that  the  Irak  Arobi  of  Abulfeda  has  not  been  trsasL-ited. 
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despair  of  the  Assyrians  with  the  means  of  opposing  chap. 
a  sudden  deluge  to  the  progress  of  an  invading  army.  '  ^ 
To  the  soil  and  climate  of  Assyria,  nature  had  denied 
some  of  her  choicest  gifts,  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the 
fig-tree  ;  but  the  food  which  supports  the  life  of  man, 
and  particularly  wheat  and  barley,  were  produced  with 
inexhaustible  fertility ;  and  the  husbandman,  who 
committed  his  seed  to  the  earth,  was  frequently  re- 
warded with  an  increase  of  two,  or  even  of  three, 
hundred.  The  face  of  tlie  country  was  interspersed 
with  groves  of  innumerable  palm-trees  ;  and  the  dili- 
gent natives  celebrated,  either  in  verse  or  prose,  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty  uses  to  which  the  trunk,  the 
branches,  the  leaves,  the  juice,  and  the  fruit,  were 
skilfully  applied.  Several  manufactures,  especially 
those  of  leather  and  linen,  employed  the  industry  of 
a  numerous  people,  and  afforded  valuable  materials 
for  foreign  trade ;  which  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  conducted  by  the  hands  of  strangers.  Babylon 
had  been  converted  into  a  royal  park  ;  but  near  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  capital,  new  cities  had  successively 
arisen,  and  the  populousness  of  the  country  was  dis- 
played in  the  multitude  of  to^vns  and  villages,  which 
were  built  of  bricks,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  strongly 
cemented  with  bitumen,  the  natural  and  peculiar  pro- 
duction  of  the  Babylonian  soil.  While  the  successors 
of  Cyrus  reigned  over  Asia,  the  province  of  Assyria 
alone  maintained,  during  a  third  part  of  the  year, 
the  luxurious  plenty  of  the  table  and  household  of 
the  Great  King.  Four  considerable  villages  were 
assigned  for  the  subsistence  of  his  Indian  dogs ;  eight 
hundred  stallions,  and  sixteen  thousand  mares,  were 
constantly  kept,  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  for 
the  royal  stables  :  and  as  the  daily  tribute,  which  was 
paid  to  the  satrap,  amounted  to  one  English  bushel 
of  silver,  we  may  compute  tlie  annual  revenue  of 
Assyria  at  more  than  twelve  hundred  thousaml  pounds 
sterling. 
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CHAP.        The  fields  of  Assyria  were  devoted  by  Julian  tii 
'  _  the  calamities  of  war ;  and  the  philosopher  retaliated 


^^■^■^  on  a  guiltless  people  the  acts  of  rapine  and  cruelty, 
^^Txs,  which  had  been  committed  by  their  haughty  master 
^'        in  the  Romau  provinces.     The  trembling  Assyrians 
summoned  the  rivers  to  their  assistance  ;   and  com- 
pleted, with  their  own  hands,  the  ruin  of  their  coun- 
try. The  roads  were  rendered  impracticable  ;  a  flood 
of  waters  was  poured  into  the  camp  ;  and,  during  se- 
veral days,  the  troops  of  Julian  were  obliged  to  con- 
tend with  the  most  discouraging  hardships.     But 
every  obstacle  was  surmounted  by  the  perseverance 
of  the  legionaries,  who  were  inured  to  toil  as  well  as 
to  danger,  and  who  felt  themselves  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  their  leader.     The  damage  was  gradually 
repaired  ;  the  waters  were  restored  to  their  proper 
channels  ;  whole  groves  of  palm-trees  were  cut  down, 
and  placed  along  the  broken  parts  of  the  road  ;  and 
the  army  passed  over  the  broad  and  deeper  canuls,  on 
bridges  of  floating  rafts,  which  were  supported  by  the 
help  of  bladders.    Two  cities  of  Assyria  presumed  to 
resist  the  arms  of  a  Roman  emperor ;  and  they  both 
Siege  of     paid  the  severe  penalty  of  their  rashness.      At  the 
Perissbor.    digt(,Y)(.g  Qf  fjfty  mlles  from  the  royal  residence  of 
Ctesiphon,    Perisabor,    or  Anhar,    held  the  second 
rank  in  the  province :  a  city,  large,  populous,  and 
well  fortified,  surrounded  with  a  double  wall,  almost 
encompassed  by  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and  de- 
fended by  the  valour  of  a  numerous  garrison.      TJie 
exhortations  of  Hormisdas  were  repulsed  with  con- 
tempt ;  and  the  ears  of  the   Persian    prince  were 
wounded  by  a  just  reproach,  that,  unmindful  of  his 
royal  birth,  he  conducted  an  army  of  strangers  against 
his  king  and  countiy.  The  Assyrians  maintained  their 
loyalty  by  a  skilful,  as  well  as  vigorous,  defence;  till 
the  lucky  stroke  of  a  battering  ram,  having  opened  a 
large  breach,  by  shattering  one  of  the  angles  of  the 
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wall,  they  hastily  retired  iuto  the  fortifications  of  the    chap. 

interior  citadel.     The  soldiers  of  Julian  rushed  im- |_ 

petuously  into  the  town,  and,  after  the  full  gratifica- 
tion of  every  military  appetite,  Pevisabor  was  reduced 
to  ashes ;  and  the  engines  which  assaulted  the  citadel 
were  planted  on  the  ruins  of  the  smoking  houses. 
The  contest  was  continued  by  an  incessant  and  mu- 
tual discharge  of  missile  weapons  ;  and  the  superiority 
which  the  Romans  might  derive  from  the  mechanical 
powers  of  their  balist£e  and  catapultiE  was  counterba- 
lanced by  the  advantage  of  the  ground  on  the  side  of 
the  besieged.  But  as  soon  as  a  HelepoUs  had  been 
constructed,  which  could  engage  on  equal  terms  with 
the  loftiest  ramparts,  the  tremendous  aspect  of  a 
moving  turret,  that  would  leave  no  hope  of  resistance 
or  of  mercy,  terrified  the  defenders  of  the  citadel  into 
a  hlimble  submission  ;  and  the  place  was  surrendered 
only  two  days  after  Julian  first  appeared  under  the 
walls  of  Perisabor.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  per- 
sons, of  both  sexes,  the  feeble  remnant  of  a  flourish- 
ing people,  were  permitted  to  retire  :  the  plentiful 
magazines  of  corn,  of  arms,  and  of  splendid  furniture, 
were  partly  distributed  among  the  troops,  and  partly 
reserved  for  the  public  service  :  the  useless  stores 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  or  thrown  into  the  stream  of 
the  Euphrates  ;  and  the  fate  of  Amida  was  revenged 
by  the  total  ruin  of  Perisabor. 

The  city,  or  rather  fortress,  of  Maogamalcha,  which  [^|j^J^^'" 
was  defended  by  sixteen  large  towers,  a  deep  ditch, 
and  two  strong  and  solid  walls  of  brick  and  bitumen, 
appears  to  have  been  constructed  at  the  distance  of 
eleven  miles,  as  the  safeguard  of  the  capital  of  Persia. 
The  emperor,  apprehensive  of  leaving  siieh  an  im- 
portant fortress  in  his  rear,  immediately  formed  the 
siege  of  Maogamalcha ;  and  the  Roman  army  was 
distributed,  for  that  purpose,  into  three  divisions. 
Victor,  at  the  head  of  the  cavahy,  and  of  a  detach- 

VOL.  II.  s 
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Cfur.    ment  of  beary-aniied  foot,  mi 

_  "^  comArj,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  l^gni*  ^  *" 
ntburiM  of  Ctesiphon.  The  cooAMt  of  Ae  rtfadt 
was  SManied  by  Julian  himself  who  we^mBt  to  |tae 
his  whole  dependence  in  the  mifitvy  d^aa  nAitft 
be  erected  against  the  walls  ;  while  he  mxii-llj  «■■ 
trired  a  more  efficacious  method  of  introdtMg  hit 
troops  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  Under  At  ^mtt- 
tion  of  Nevitta  and  Dagalaiphos,  the  trenriies  «be 
i^ned  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  gndmBj  fC»- 
longed  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  ditcfa.  The  fildh 
was  speedily  filled  with  earth  ;  and,  by  the 
labour  of  the  troops,  a  mine  was  carried  under 
foundations  of  the  walls,  and  sustained, 
intervals,  by  props  of  timber.  Three  chosen  cohorts, 
advancing  in  a  single  file,  silently  explored  the  dark 
and  dangerous  passage  ;  till  their  intrepid  lead»-  whis- 
pered back  the  intelligence,  that  he  was  ready  to  issae 
from  his  contitiement  into  the  streets  of  the  hostOe 
city.  Julian  checked  their  ardour,  that  he  might 
ensure  their  success  ;  and  immediately  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  garrison,  by  the  tumult  and  clamour 
of  a  general  assault.  The  Persians,  who,  from  their 
walls,  contemptuously  beheld  the  prt^ress  of  an  im- 
potent attack,  celebrated,  with  songs  of  triumph,  the 
glory  of  Sapor  ;  and  ventured  to  assure  the  emperor, 
that  he  might  ascend  the  starry  mansion  of  Onnusd, 
before  he  could  hope  to  take  the  impregnable  city  of 
Maoganialcha.  The  city  was  already  taken.  History 
has  recorded  the  name  of  a  private  soldier,  the  first 
who  ascended  from  the  mine  into  a  deserted  tower. 
'JTie  passage  was  widened  by  his  companions,  who 
pressed  forwards  with  impatient  valour.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred enemies  were  already  in  the  midst  of  the  city. 
Tlie  astonislied  garrison  abandoned  the  walls,  and 
their  only  hope  of  safety  j  the  gates  were  instantly 
Iinijit  open  j  and  tlie  revenge  of  the  soldier,  unless  it 


ler,  unless  It    I 
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were  suspended  by  lust  or  avarice,  was  satiated  by  an  chap. 
undistinguishing  massacre.  The  governor,  who  had  ^  ' 
yielded  on  a  promise  of  merey,  was  burnt  alive,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  on  a  charge  of  having  uttered  some 
disrespectful  words  against  the  honour  of  prince  Hor- 
misdas.  The  fortifications  were  razed  to  the  ground  ; 
and  not  a  vestige  was  left,  that  the  city  of  Maoga- 
malcha  had  ever  existed.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital  of  Persia  was  adorned  with  three  stately  pa- 
laces, laboriously  enriched  with  every  production  that 
could  gratify  the  luxury  and  pride  of  an  eastern  mo- 
narch. The  pleasant  situation  of  the  gardens  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  was  improved,  according  to 
the  Persian  taste,  by  the  symmetry  of  flowers,  foun- 
tains, and  shady  walks ;  and  spacious  parks  were  en- 
closed for  the  reception  of  the  hears,  lions,  and  wild 
boars,  which  were  maintained  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense for  the  pleasure  of  the  royal  chase.  The  park 
walls  were  broke  down,  the  savage  game  was  aban- 
doned to  the  darts  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  palaces  of 
Sapor  were  reduced  to  ashes,  by  the  command  of  the 
Roman  emperor.  Julian,  on  this  occasion,  showed 
himself  ignorant,  or  careless,  of  the  laws  of  civility, 
which  the  prudence  and  refinement  of  polished  ages 
have  established  between  hostile  princes.  Yet  these 
wanton  ravages  need  not  excite  in  our  breasts  any 
vehement  emotions  of  pity  or  resentment.  A  simple, 
naked  statue,  finished  by  the  hand  of  a  Grecian  artist, 
is  of  more  genuine  value  than  all  these  nide  and  costly 
monuments  of  Barbaric  labour  ;  and  if  we  are  more 
deeply  affected  by  the  ruin  of  a  palace  than  by  the 
conflagration  of  a  cottage,  our  humanity  must  have 
formed  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  the  miseries  of 
human  life  *. 


*  The  operatiociB  of  the  Asspiaa  w 
nuB  (xxiv.  2,  3,  4,  5),  libanuis  (Oral 
umiu  (I.  iii.  p.  IGt}— 180),  and  Giegoiy  Nuianzen  (Orel,  iv.'p,  1 13, 144;i. 
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THE  DECLINE  AND  VAL.L 
Julian  was  an  object  of  terror  and  hatred  to  the 
_  Persians  ;  and  the  painters  of  that  nation  represented 
the  invader  of  their  country  under  the  emblem  of  a 
furious  lion,  who  vomited  from  his  mouth  a  consuming 
fire.  To  his  friends  and  soldiers,  the  philosophic  hero 
appeared  in  a  more  amiable  light ;  and  his  virtues 
were  never  more  conspicuously  displayed  than  in  the 
last,  and  most  active,  period  of  his  life.  He  practised, 
without  effort,  and  almost  without  merit,  the  habitual 
qualities  of  temperance  and  sobriety.  In  the  warm 
climate  of  Assyria,  a  youthful  conqueror  preserved 
his  chastity  pure  and  inviolate  :  nor  was  Julian  ever 
tempted,  even  by  a  motive  of  curiosity,  to  visit  his 
female  captives.  With  the  same  firmness  that  he 
resisted  the  allurements  of  love,  he  sustained  the 
hardships  of  war.  When  the  Romans  marched 
through  the  flat  and  flooded  country,  their  sovereign, 
on  foot,  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  shared  their  fa- 
tigues, and  animated  their  diligence.  In  every  use- 
ful labour,  the  hand  of  Julian  was  prompt  and  stre- 
nuous ;  and  the  Imperial  pur|)le  was  wet  and  dirty, 
as  the  coarse  garment  of  the  meanest  soldier.  The 
two  sieges  allowed  him  some  remarkable  opportuni- 
ties of  signalizing  his  personal  valour,  which,  in  the 
improved  state  of  the  militaiy  art,  can  seldom  be 
exerted  by  a  prudent  general.  The  emperor  stood 
before  the  citadel  of  Perisabor,  insensible  of  his  ex- 
treme danger,  and  encouraged  his  troops  to  burst 
open  the  gates  of  iron,  till  he  was  almost  overwhelmed 
under  a  cloud  of  missile  weapons,  and  huge  stones, 
that  were  directed  against  his  person.  As  he  exa- 
mined the  exterior  fortifications  of  Maoganialcha, 
two  Persians,  devoting  themselves  for  their  country, 
"  suddenly  rushed  upon  him  with  drawn  scimitars  :  the 
emperor  dexterously  received  their  blows  on  his  up- 
lifted shield;  and,  withasteady  and  well-aimed  thrust, 
laid  one  of  his  adversaries  dead  at  his  feet.  The  esteem 
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of  a  prince  who  possesses  the  virtues  which  he  approves,    chap, 
is  the  noblest  recompense  of  a  deserving  subject ;  and  ' 

the  authority  which  Julian  derived  from  his  personal 
merit  enabled  him  to  revive  and  enforce  the  rigour 
of  ancient  discipline.  He  punislied  with  death,  or 
ignominy,  the  misbehaviour  of  three  troops  of  Iiorse, 
who,  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Surenas,  had  lost  their 
honour,  and  one  of  their  standards  ;  and  he  distin- 
guished with  ohsidional  crowns  the  valour  of  the  fore- 
most soldiers,  who  had  ascended  into  the  city  of  Mao- 
gamalcha.  After  the  siege  of  Perisabor,  the  firmness 
of  the  emperor  was  exercised  by  the  insolent  avarice 
of  the  army,  who  loudly  complained  that  their  services 
were  rewarded  by  a  trifling  donative  of  one  hundred 
pieces  of  silver.  His  just  indignation  was  expressed  in 
the  grave  and  manly  language  of  a  Roman.  "  Riches 
"  are  the  object  of  your  desires  ?  those  riches  are  in 
"  the  hands  of  the  Persians  ;  and  the  spoils  of  this 
"  fruitful  country  are  proposed  as  the  prize  of  your 
"  valour  and  discipline.  Believe  me,"  added  Julian, 
"  the  Roman  republic,  which  formerly  posse,ssed  such 
"  immense  treasures,  is  now  reduced  to  want  and 
"  wretchedness ;  since  our  princes  have  been  per- 
"  suaded,  by  weak  and  interested  ministers,  to  pur- 
*'  chase  with  gold  the  tranquillity  of  the  Barbarians. 
*'  The  revenue  is  exhausted  ;  the  cities  are  ruined  ; 
*'  the  provinces  are  dispeopled.  For  myself,  the  only 
"  inheritance  that  I  have  received  from  ray  royal  an- 
"  cestors  is  a  soul  incapable  of  fear  ;  and  as  long  as 
"  I  am  convinced  tliat  every  real  advantage  is  seated 
"  in  the  mind,  I  shall  not  blush  to  acknowledge  an 
"  honourable  poverty,  which,  in  the  days  of  ancient 
"  virtue,  was  considered  as  the  glory  of  Fabricius. 
-"  That  glory,  and  that  virtue,  may  be  your  own,  if 
"  you  will  listen  to  the  voice  of  Heaven,  and  of  your 
"  leader.  But  if  you  will  rashly  persist,  if  you  are 
"  determined  to  renew  tlie  shameful  and  mischievous 
s3 
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CHAP.  "  examples  of  old  seditions,  proceed — As  it  becomes 
^__i;_  "  an  emperor  who  has  filled  the  first  rank  among 
"  men,  I  am  prepared  to  die,  standing ;  and  to  de- 
"  spise  a  precarious  life,  which,  every  hour,  may 
"  depend  on  an  accidental  fever,  If  I  have  been 
*'  found  unworthy  of  the  command,  there  are  now 
"  among  you  (I  speak  it  with  pride  and  pleasure), 
"  there  are  many  chiefs,  whose  merit  and  experience 
"  are  equal  to  the  conduct  of  the  most  important  war. 
"  Such  has  been  the  temper  of  my  reign,  that  I  can 
"  retire,  without  regret,  and  without  apprehension, 
"  to  the  obscurity  of  a  private  station."  The  modest 
resolution  of  Julian  was  answered  by  the  unanimous 
applause  and  cheerful  obedience  of  the  Romans,  who 
declared  their  confidence  of  victory  while  they  fought 
under  the  banners  of  their  heroic  prince.  Their 
courage  was  kindled  by  his  frequent  and  fanjiliar  as- 
severations (for  such  wishes  were  the  oaths  of  Julian), 
"  So  may  I  reduce  the  Persians  under  the  yoke !" 
"  Thus  may  I  restore  the  strength  and  splendour  of 
"  the  republic  !"  The  love  of  fame  was  the  ardent 
passion  of  his  soul :  but  it  was  not  before  he  trampled 
on  the  ruins  of  Maogamalcha  that  he  allowed  himself 
to  say,  "  We  have  now  provided  some  materials  for 
"  the  sophist  of  Antioch." 
He  trans-  The  succcssfuI  valoui' of  Julian  had  triumphed  over 
fleeTfrom  ^H  the  obstacIcs  that  opposed  his  march  to  the  gates 
"h^r^t  of  Ctesiphon,  But  the  reduction,  or  even  the  si^e, 
the  Tigris,  of  the  capital  of  Persia,  was  still  at  a  distance  :  nor 
can  the  military  conduct  of  the  emperor  be  clearly 
apprehended,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  country 
which  was  the  theatre  of  his  bold  and  skilful  opers- 
tions.  Twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Bagdad,  and  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  curiosity  of  tra- 
vellers has  observed  some  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  Cte- 
siphon, which,  in  the  time  of  Julian,  was  a  great  and 
populous  city.     The  name  and  glory  of  the  adjacent 
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Seleucia  were  for  ever  extinguished  j  and  the  only 
remaining  quarter  of  that  Greek  colony  had  resumed,  _ 
with  the  Assyrian  language  and  manners,  the  primi- 
tive appellation  of  Coche.  Coehe  was  situate  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Tigris  j  but  it  was  naturally  con- 
sidered as  a  suburb  of  Ctesiphon,  with  which  we  may 
suppose  it  to  have  been  connected  by  a  permanent 
bridge  of  boats.  The  united  parts  contributed  to 
form  the  common  epithet  of  Al  Modain,  the  cities, 
which  the  Orientals  have  bestowed  on  the  winter  re- 
sidence of  the  Sassanides  ;  and  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  Persian  capital  was  strongly  fortified 
by  the  waters  of  the  river,  by  lofty  walls,  and  by  im- 
practicable morasses.  Near  the  ruins  of  Seleucia,  the 
camp  of  Julian  was  fixed ;  and  secured,  by  a  ditch 
and  rampart,  against  the  sallies  of  the  numerous  ami 
enterprising  garrison  of  Coche.  In  this  fruitful  and 
pleasant  country,  the  Romans  were  plentifully  sup- 
pUed  with  water  and  forage  ;  and  several  forts,  which 
might  have  embarrassed  the  motions  of  the  army,  sub- 
mitted, after  some  resistance,  to  the  efforts  of  their 
valour.  The  fleet  passed  from  the  Euphrates  into  an 
artificial  derivation  of  that  river,  which  pours  a  copious 
and  navigable  stream  into  the  Tigris,  at  a  small  di- 
stance below  the  great  city.  If  they  had  followed  this 
royal  canal,  which  bore  the  name  of  Nahar-Malcha, 
the  intermediate  situation  of  Coche  would  have  sepa- 
rated the  fleet  and  army  of  Julian  ;  and  the  rash  at- 
tempt of  steering  against  the  current  of  the  Tigris, 
and  forcing  their  way  through  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
capital,  must  have  been  attended  with  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  Roman  navy.  The  prudence  of  the 
emperor  foresaw  the  danger,  and  provided  the  re- 
medy. As  he  had  minutely  studied  the  operations 
of  Trajan  in  the  same  country,  he  soon  recollected, 
that  his  warlike  predecessor  had  dug  a  new  and  na- 
vigable canal,  which,  leaving  Coche  on  the  right  hand, 
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CHAP  conveyed  the  waters  of  tlie  Nahai-Malcha  into  the 
'  river  Tigris,  at  some  distance  above  the  cities.  From 
the  information  of  the  peasants,  Julian  ascertained 
the  vestiges  of  this  ancient  work,  which  were  almost 
obliterated  by  design  or  accident.  By  the  indefatigable 
labour  of  the  soldiers,  a  broad  and  deep  channel  was 
speedily  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  Euphrates. 
A  strong  dike  was  constructed  to  interrupt  the  ordi- 
nary current  of  theNahar-Malcha  :  a  flood  of  waters 
rushed  impetuously  into  their  new  bed  ;  and  the  Ro- 
man fleet,  steering  their  triumphant  course  into  the 
Tigris,  derided  the  vain  and  ineffectual  barriers  which 
the  Persians  of  Ctesiphon  had  erected  to  oppose  their 


Passage  of  As  it  becamc  necessary  to  transport  the  Roman 
■nd  v^w(7  army  over  the  Tigiis,  another  labour  presented  itself, 
m^B^"""  of  less  toil,  but  of  more  danger,  than  the  preceding 
expedition.  The  stream  was  broad  and  rapid  ;  the 
ascent  steep  and  difficult ;  and  the  entrenchments, 
which  had  been  formed  on  the  ridge  of  the  opposite 
bank,  were  lined  with  a  numerous  army  of  heavy 
cuirassiers,  dexterous  archers,  and  huge  elephants, 
who  (according  to  the  extravagant  hyperbole  of  Li- 
banius)  could  trample,  with  the  same  ease,  a  field  of 
com,  or  a  legion  of  Romans.  In  the  presence  of 
such  an  enemy,  the  construction  of  a  bridge  was  im- 
practicable ;  and  the  intrepid  prince,  who  instantly 
seized  the  only  possible  expedient,  concealed  his  de- 
sign, till  the  moment  of  execution,  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Barbarians,  of  his  own  troops,  and  even 
of  his  generals  themselves.  Under  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  examining  the  state  of  the  magazines,  four- 
score vessels  were  gradually  unladen  ;  and  a  select 
detachment,  apparently  destined  for  some  secret  ex- 
pedition, was  ordered  to  stand  to  their  arms  on  the 
first  signal.  Julian  disguised  the  slleot  anxiety  of 
his  own  mind  with  smiles  of  confidence  and  joy  ;  and 
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amused  the  hostile  nations  with  the  spectacle  of  mili-  c 
taiy  games,  which  he  insultingly  celebrated  under  the  _ 
walls  of  Coche.  The  day  was  consecrated  to  pleasure  ; 
but,  as  soon  as  the  hour  of  supper  was  past,  the  em- 
peror summoned  the  generals  to  his  tent,  and  ac- 
quainted thera  that  he  had  fixed  that  night  for  the 
passage  of  the  Tigris.  They  stood  in  silent  and 
respectful  astonishment  ;  but,  when  the  venerable 
Sallust  assumed  the  privilege  of  his  age  and  expe- 
rience, the  rest  of  the  chiefs  supported  with  freedom 
the  weight  of  his  prudent  remonstrances.  Julian 
contented  himself  with  observing,  that  conquest  and 
safety  depended  on  the  attempt  ;  that,  instead  of 
diminishing,  the  number  of  their  enemies  would  be 
increased,  by  successive  reinforcements  ;  and  that  a 
longer  delay  would  neither  contract  the  breadth  of 
the  stream,  nor  level  the  height  of  the  hank.  The 
signal  was  instantly  given,  and  obeyed :  the  most 
impatient  of  the  legionaries  leaped  into  five  vessels 
that  lay  nearest  to  the  bank  ;  and  as  they  plied  their 
oars  with  intrepid  diligence,  they  were  lost,  after  a 
few  moments,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  A  flame 
arose  on  the  opposite  side  ;  and  Julian,  who  too  clearly 
understood  that  his  foremost  vessels,  in  attempting  to 
land,  had  been  tired  by  the  enemy,  dexterously  con- 
verted their  extreme  danger  into  a  presage  of  victory. 
"  Our  fellow  soldiers,"  he  eagerly  exclaimed,  "  are 
"  already  masters  of  the  bank  :  see — they  make  the 
"  appointed  signal ;  let  us  hasten  to  emulate  and 
"  assist  their  courage."  The  united  and  rapid  mo- 
tion of  a  great  fleet  broke  the  violence  of  the  current, 
and  they  reached  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Tigris  with 
sufficient  speed  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  rescue 
their  adventurous  companions.  The  difficulties  of  a 
steep  and  lofty  ascent  were  increased  by  the  weight 
of  armour,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night.  A  shower 
of  stones,  darts,  and  fire,  was  incessantly  discharged 
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CHAP,  on  the  heads  of  the  assail  ants  ;  who,  after  an  arduous 
^^  struggle,  climbed  the  bank,  and  stood  victorious  upoD 
the  rampart.  As  soon  as  they  possessed  a  more  equal 
field,  Julian,  who  with  his  light  infantry  had  led  the 
attack,  darted  through  the  ranks  a  skilful  and  ex- 
perienced eye  :  his  bravest  soldiers,  according  to  the 
precepts  of  Homer,  were  distributed  in  the  front  and 
rear ;  and  all  the  trumpets  of  the  Imperial  army 
sounded  to  battle.  The  Romans,  after  sending  up 
a  military  shout,  advanced  in  measured  steps  to  the 
animating  notes  of  mai'tial  music  ;  launched  then 
fonnidable  javelins;  and  rushed  forwards  withdrawn 
swords,  to  deprive  the  Barbarians,  by  a  closer  onset, 
of  the  advantage  of  their  missile,  weapons.  The 
whole  engagement  lasted  above  twelve  hours ;  till 
the  gradual  retreat  of  the  Persians  was  changed  into 
a  disorderly  Higlit,  of  which  the  shameful  example 
was  given  by  the  principal  leaders,  and  the  Surenas 
himself.  They  were  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Ctesi- 
phon  ;  and  the  conquerors  might  have  entered  the 
dismayed  city,  if  their  general,  Victor,  who  was  dan- 
gerously wounded  with  an  arrrow,  had  not  conjured 
them  to  desist  from  a  rash  attempt,  which  must  be 
fatal,  if  it  were  not  successful.  On  their  side,  the 
Romans  acknowledged  the  loss  of  only  seventy-five 
men  ;  while  they  affirmed,  that  the  Barbarians  had 
left  on  the  iield  of  battle  two  thousand  five  hundred, 
or  even  six  thousand,  of  their  bravest  soldiers.  The 
spoil  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  riches 
and  luxury  of  an  oriental  camp  ;  large  quantities  of 
silver  andgold,  splendid  arms  and  trappings,  and  beds 
and  tables  of  massy  silver.  The  victorious  emperor 
distributed,  as  the  rewards  of  valour,  some  honourable 
gifts,  civic,  and  mural,  and  naval,  crowns  ;  which  he, 
and  perhaps  he  alone,  esteemed  more  precious  than 
the  wealth  of  Asia.  A  solemn  sacrifice  was  oflfered 
to  the  god  of  war,  but  the  appearances  of  the  victims 
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threatened  the  most  inauspicious  events  ;  and  Julian  chap. 
soon  discovered,  by  less  ambiguous  signs,  that  he  had  ^^^ 
now  reached  the  term  of  his  prosperity  *. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  battle,  the  domestic  situation 
guards,  the  Jovians  and  Herculians,  and  the  remain-  n^yV  ' 
ing  troops,  whicli  composed  near  two  thirds  of  the  a"d"'363 
whole  army,  were  securely  wafted  over  the  Tigris  t-  •■""«• 
While  the  Persians  beheld  from  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon 
the  desolation  of  the  adjacent  country,  Julian  cast 
many  an  anxious  look  towards  the  North,  in  full  ex- 
pectation, that  as  he  himself  had  victonously  penetrated 
to  the  capital  of  Sapor,  the  march  and  junction  of  his 
lieutenants,  Sebastian  and  Proeopius,  would  be  exe- 
cuted with  the  same  courage  and  diligence.  His  ex- 
pectations were  disappointed  by  the  treachery  of  the 
Armenian  king,  who  permitted,  and  most  probably 
directed,  the  desertion  of  his  auxiliary  troops  from 
the  camp  of  the  Romans  f  ;  and  by  the  dissensions 
of  the  two  generals,  who  were  incapable  of  forming 
or  executing  any  plan  for  the  public  service.  When 
the  emperor  had  relinquished  the  liope  of  this  im- 
portant reinforcement,  he  condescended  to  hold  a 
council  of  war,  and  approved,  after  a  full  debate,  the 
sentiment  of  those  generals,  who  dissuaded  the  siege  of 
Ctesiphon,  as  a  fruitless  and  pernicious  undertaking. 
It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  conceive  by  what  arts  of  for- 
tification a  city,  thrice  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
predecessors  of  Julian,  could  be  rendered  impregnable 
against  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  Romans,  com- 
manded by  a  brave  and  experienced  general,  and 

•  The  labour  of  the  csnal,  the  passage  of  the  Tigrin,  and  the  victory,  are 
aescribeil  hy  Animianuu  (xiiv,  5,  6.),  Litianius  |Orat.  Patent,  t  124—128. 
p.  347—353.),  Greg.  Nazianzen  (Oral.  iv.  p.  116.),  ZoBimus  (L  iiL  p.  181 
—183.),  and  Sextus  Rufus  (de  FrovincUs,  c  78.). 

\  The  fleet  and  arm}' were  formed  in  three  diviaons,  of  which  the  Sretonly  had 
passed  during  the  night  (Ainioian.  xx.  ir.  6).  The  itasit  hfuOa^a,  whom 
Zosimus  traQspoils  on  the  third  day  (1.  iiL  p.  183.),  might  consut  of  the 
protectors,  among  vhom  the  historian  Ammianui,  and  (Be  future  empenn' 
Jovian,  actually  serred ;  some  schoali  of  the  dontctticti  and  pcthaps  the  Joviuu 
and  Uerculiant,  who  otlcn  did  duty  na  guards. 
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CHAP,    abundantly  supplied  with  ships,  provisions,  battering 

,  engines,  and  military  stores.  But  we  may  rest  assured, 

from  the  love  of  glory,  and  contempt  of  danger,  which 
formed  the  character  of  Julian,  that  he  was  not  dis- 
couraged by  any  trivial  or  imaginary  obstacles  •■ — 
At  the  very  time  when  he  declined  the  siege  of 
Ctesiphon,  he  rejected,  with  obstinacy  and  disdain, 
the  most  flattering  offers  of  a  negotiation  of  peace. 
Sapor,  who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  tardy 
ostentation  of  Constantius,  was  surprised  by  the  in- 
trepid diligence  of  his  successor.  As  far  as  the  confines 
of  India  and  Hcythia,  the  satraps  of  the  distant  pro- 
vinces were  ordered  to  assemble  their  troops,  and  to 
march,  without  delay,  to  the  assistance  of  their  mon- 
arch. But  their  preparations  were  dilatory,  their 
motions  slow  ;  and  before  Sapor  could  lead  an  army 
into  the  field,  he  received  the  melancholy  intelligence 
of  the  devastation  of  Assyria,  the  ruin  of  his  palaces, 
and  the  slaughter  of  his  bravest  troops,  who  defended 
the  passage  of  the  Tigris.  The  pride  of  royalty  was 
humbled  in  the  dust ;  he  took  his  repasts  on  the 
^ound  J  and  the  disorder  of  his  hair  expressed  the 
grief  and  anxiety  of  his  mind.  Perhaps  he  would 
not  have  refused  to  purchase,  with  one  half  of  his 
Jtingdora,  the  safety  of  the  remainder  ;  and  he  would 
have  gladly  subscribed  himself,  in  a  treaty  of  peace, 
the  faithful  and  dependent  ally  of  the  Roman  con- 
queror. Under  the  pretence  of  private  business,  a 
minister  of  rank  and  confidence  was  secretly  de- 
spatched to  embrace  the  knees  of  Hormisdas,  and  to 
request,  in  the  language  of  a  suppliant,  that  he  might 
be  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  The 
Sassanian  prince,  whether  he  listened  to  the   voice  of 

ugnabilu,  facinus  audax  et  inipoctuaum.    AmmloJiuB,  xiit. 
Idiu,  IluCropius,  turns  aside  from  the  difficulty,  AssjrriamquE 
apud  Cuaiiiiliantem  etativo   nliquandiu  hnliuit :     mnouiaqDe 
ZodmiU  IS  BTtful  or  ignorant,  and  Socratcii  JDaccuralr. 
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pride  or  humanity,  whether  he  consulted  the  sen-    cha 

timents  of  his  birth,  or  the  duties  of  his  situation,  was 1_1 

equally  inclined  to  promote  a  salutary  measure,  which 
would  terminate  the  calamities  of  Persia,  and  secure 
the  triumph  of  Rome,  He  was  astonished  by  the 
inflexible  firmness  of  a  hero,  who  remembered,  most 
unfortunately  for  himself,  and  for  his  country,  that 
Alexander  had  uniformly  rejected  the  propositions 
of  Darius.  But  as  Julian  was  sensible  that  the  hope 
of  a  safe  and  honourable  peace  might  eool  the  ardour 
of  bis  troops,  he  earnestly  requested  that  Hormisdas 
would  privately  dismiss  the  minister  of  Sapor,  and 
conceal  this  dangerous  temptation  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  camp  *. 

The  honour,  as  well  as  interest,  of  Julian,  forbade  He  bun 
him  to  consume  his  time  under  the  impregnable  walls  ^  "' 
of  Ctesiphon ;  and  as  oflen  as  he  defied  the  Barba- 
rians, who  defended  the  city,  to  meet  him  on  the  open 
plain,  they  prudently  replied,  that  if  he  desired  to 
exercise  his  valour,  he  might  seek  the  array  of  the 
Great  King.  He  feit  the  insult,  and  he  accepted  the 
advice.  Instead  of  confining  his  servile  march  to 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  he  resolved 
to  imitate  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Alexander,  and 
boldly  to  advance  into  the  inland  provinces,  till  he 
forced  his  rival  to  contend  with  hhn,  perhaps  in  the 
plains  of  Arbela,  for  the  empire  of  Asia.  The  mag- 
nanimity of  Julian  was  applauded  and  betrayed,  by 
the  arts  of  a  uoble  Persian,  who,  in  the  cause  of  his  ■ 
country,  had  generously  submitted  to  act  a  part  fuU 
of  danger,  of  falsehood,  and  of  shame  t.    With  a  train 

•  Libanius,  Oral.  Parent,  c  130.  p.  354.  c.  139.  p.  361.  Socnilra,  L  iii' 
c  21.  The  eccleBiflBiical  historian  imputes  the  refusal  of  peace  to  the  atlviee  of 
Ulaximus.  Such  adrice  waa  unworthy  of  a  philosopher  j  but  the  philosopher 
was  likewise  a  magidBn,  vho  flallered  the  hopes  and  pa&siuHB  of  his  master. 

+  The  arts  of  this  new  Zoppu*  (Greg,  Nazianien,  Drat  iv.  p.  IIS,  llfi.), 
may  dtrive  tome  credit  fi^m  the  leatiuiony  of  two  ablireriatora  (Sextiu  Rufus 
and  Victor),  and  the  rasual  hints  of  Libaniua  (Oml,  Parent,  c  134.  p,  S,')?,), 
and  Ammianue  (xxiv.  7.).  The  ccurie  of  genuine  hiiiUiry  ii  inlemipled  by  ■ 
most  unsc^a^onabk  chasm  in  (he  text  of  Ainmianus. 
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CHAP,  of  faithful  followers,  he  deserted  to  the  Imperial  camp; 
pvpngpH ,  in  a  specious  tale,  the  injuries  which  k 
had  sustained  ;  exaggerated  the  cruelty  of  Sapor,  the 
discontent  of  the  people,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
monarchy  ;  and  confidently  offered  himself  as  the 
hostage  and  guide  of  the  Roman  march.  The  most 
rational  grounds  of  suspicion  were  urged,  without 
eflfect,  by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  Hormisdas; 
and  the  credulous  Julian,  receiving  the  traitor  into 
his  bosom,  was  persuaded  to  issue  an  hasty  order, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  appeared  to  ar- 
raign his  prudence,  and  to  endanger  his  safety.  He 
destroyed,  in  a  single  hour,  the  whole  navy,  which 
had  been  transported  above  five  hundred  miles,  at  so 
great  an  expense  of  toil,  of  treasure,  and  of  blood. 
Twelve,  or,  at  the  most,  twenty-two,  small  vessels 
were  saved,  to  accompany,  on  carriages,  the  march  of 
the  army,  and  to  form  occasional  bridges  for  the 
passage  of  the  rivers.  A  supply  of  twenty  days  pro- 
visions was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  magazines,  with  a  fleet  of  eleven  hun- 
dred vessels,  which  rode  at  anchor  in  the  Tigris,  were 
abandoned  to  the  dames,  by  the  absolute  command 
of  the  emperor.  Their  authority,  of  less  weight, 
perhaps,  in  a  military  question,  is  confirmed  by  the 
cool  judgment  of  an  experienced  soldier,  who  was 
himself  spectator  of  the  conflagration,  and  who  could 
not  disapprove  the  reluctant  murmurs  of  the  troops  *. 
Yet  there  are  not  wanting  some  specious,  and  per- 
haps solid,  reasons,  which  might  justify  the  resolution 
of  Julian.  The  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  never 
ascended  above  Babylon,  nor  that  of  the  Tigris  above 

•  See  Ammianus  (sjuv.  7.),  LibBHius  (Oral.  Paientalis,  c.  132,  133.  p. 
SB6,  3ft7.>.  ZodmuB  (L  iiL  p.  1B3.),  Zonarus  (inm.  iL  1.  jiu.  p.  26.),  G<™>™ 
(Otat.  iy.  p.  116.),  AuguBtin  (de  CLvilate  Dei,  1.  iv.  c  29.  1,  v,  c.  21.).  Of 
theie,  Libanius  algne  atCempta  a  faint  apolt^  for  his  hero  ;  who,  according  to 
Anniiiuiiu,  pronounced  hia  own  condemnatioii,  by  n  wrdy  and  ineflicluBl  attempt 
to  extinguish  the  flames. 
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Opis  *.  The  distance  of  the  last-mentioned  city  from  phap. 
the  Roman  camp  was  not  very  considerable  ;  and  ^'^- 
Julian  must  soon  have  renounced  the  vain  and  im- 
practicable attempt  of  forcing  upwards  a  great  fleet 
against  the  stream  of  a  rapid  river,  which  in  several 
places  was  embarrassed  by  natural  or  artificial  cata- 
racts. The  power  of  sails  or  oars  was  insufficient ; 
it  became  necessary  to  tow  the  ships  against  the  cur- 
rent of  the  river ;  the  strength  of  twenty  thousand 
soldiers  was  exhausted  in  this  tedious  and  servile 
labour  ;  and  if  the  Romans  continued  to  march  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  they  could  only  expect  to 
return  home  without  achieving  any  enterprise  worthy 
of  the  genius  or  fortune  of  their  leader.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  advisable  to  advance  into  the  inland 
country,  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  and  magazines 
was  the  only  measure  which  could  save  that  valuable 
prize  from  the  hands  of  the  numerous  and  active  troops 
which  might  suddenly  be  poured  from  the  gates  of 
Ctesiphon.  Had  the  arms  of  Julian  been  victorious, 
we  should  now  admire  the  conduct,  as  well  as  the 
courage,  of  a  hero,  who,  by  depriving  his  soldiers  of 
tbe  hopes  of  a  retreat,  left  them  only  the  alternative 
of  death  or  conquest. 

The  cumbersome  train  of  artillery  and  waggons,  and  m«tdnH 
which  retards  the  operations  of  a  modern  army,  were  ^"J^" 
in  a  great  measure  unknown  in  the  camps  of  the 
Romans  t.  Yet,  in  every  age,  the  subsistence  of  sixty 
thousand  men  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant cares  of  a  prudent  general ;  and  that  subsistence 
could  only  be  drawn  from  his  own  or  from  the  enemy's 
country.  Had  it  been  possible  for  Julian  to  main- 
tain a  bridge  of  communication  on  the  Tigris,  and  to 

*  CansulL  HenidotUR  (1.  L  c.  1!)!.),  Strabo  <L  xvi.  p.  1074.).  sni  Tavfrtiiei 
(p.  i.  1.  ii.  p.  152.). 

■\  See  ihe  jiididouB  leflections  of  the  Aullior  of  llie  Essai  eut  la  Tactimie,  torn. 
iL  p.  287—353.  uid  the  learned  remark)  of  M.  Ouichardt,  Nouveaux  Memoires 
MEKtaire!,  lom.  L   p.  3(1— 3B2,  on  the  baggage  and  Eiubd^lence  of  the  Roman 
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CHAP,    preserve  the  conquered  places  of  Assyria,  a  desoIatedH] 

,  province  eonid  not  afflard  any  large  or  regular  supplii 

in  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  lands  were  covei 
by  the  inundation  of  the  Euphrates  *,  and  the  uo-i 
wholesome  air  was  darkened  with  swarms  of  in- 
numerable insectst.  The  appearance  of  the  hostile 
country  was  far  more  inviting.  The  extensive  region 
that  lies  between  the  river  Tigris  and  the  mountains 
of  Media  was  filled  with  villages  and  towns  j  and 
the  fertile  soil,  for  the  most  part,  was  in  a  very 
improved  state  of  cultivation.  Julian  might  expect 
that  a  conqueror,  who  possessed  the  two  forcible  in- 
struments of  persuasion,  steel  and  gold,  would  easily 
procure  a  plentiful  subsistence  from  the  fears  or 
avarice  of  the  natives.  But  on  the  approach  of  the 
liomans,  this  rich  and  smiling  prospect  was  instantly 
blasted.  Wherever  they  moved,  the  inhabitants 
.  deserted  the  open  villages,  and  took  shelter  in  the 
fortified  towns  j  the  cattle  was  driven  away  j  the 
grass  and  ripe  corn  were  consumed  with  fire  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  flames  had  subsided  which  interrupted  the 
march  of  Julian,  he  beheld  the  melancholy  face  of  i 
smoking  and  naked  desert.  This  desperate  but  et 
fectnal  method  of  defence  can  only  be  executed  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  people  who  prefer  their  independenc* 
to  their  property  j  or  by  the  rigour  of  an  arbitrarj 
government,  which  consults  the  public  safety  withoid 
submitting  to  their  inclinations  the  liberty  of  choicb 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  zeal  and  obedience  ol 
the  Persians  seconded  the  commands  of  Sapor; 


*  The  Tigrii  lieea  to  the  south,  the  EuphrUei  to  the  nonh,  oT  the  &i^ 

mDuDtains.  Theiiirmer  Dverflowa  in  March,  the  latter  in  July.  "Theteaicttt 
stances  ace  weU  explained  is  ibe  Geographical  Dissertation  of  Foster,  ioaei^d) 
Spclman'a  Espedition  of  Cynia,  vol.  ii.  p.  2C  ^^ 

t  Ammianus  (ixiv.  8),  describea,  as  he  hod  feh,  the  inconveniency  of  _, 
flood,  the  heat,  and  the  insects.  The  land»  of  Assyria,  oppteased  by  Uie  Tiiri^ 
and  ravished  by  the  Cuids,  or  Arabs,  yield  an  increase  often,  Hfleen,  anO  twen^ 
fold,  for  iho  seed  which  is  cast  into  the  ground  by  the  wretched  and  uiuluUhl 
huBbandman.     Voyages  de  Niebuhr,  torn.  ii.   p.  279,285. 
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the  emperor  was  soon  reduced  to  the  scanty  stock  of  chap. 


Before  they  were  entirely  consumed,  he  might  still 
have  reached  the  wealthy  and  unwarlike  cities  of  Ec- 
batana,  or  Susa,  by  the  effort  of  a  rapid  and  well 
directed  march ;  but  he  was  deprived  of  this  last 
resource  by  his  ignorance  of  the  roads,  and  by  the 
perfidy  of  his  guides.  The  Romans  wandered  se- 
veral days  in  the  country  to  the  eastward  of  Bagdad ; 
the  Persian  deserter,  who  had  artfully  led  them  into 
the  snare,  escaped  from  their  resentment ;  and  his 
followers,  as  soon  as  they  were  put  to  the  torture, 
confessed  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy.  The  visionary 
conquests  of  Hyrcania  and  India,  which  had  so  long 
amused,  now  tormented,  the  mind  of  Julian.  Con- 
scious that  his  own  imprudence  was  the  cause  of  the 
public  distress,  he  anxiously  balanced  the  hopes  of 
safety  or  success,  without  obtaining  a  satisfactory 
answer  either  from  gods  or  men.  At  length,  as  the 
only  practicable  measure,  he  embraced  the  resolution 
of  directing  his  steps  towards  the  banks  of  the  Ti- 
gris, with  the  design  of  saving  the  army  by  a  hasty 
march  to  the  confines  of  Corduene  ;  a  fertile  and 
friendlyprovince,  which  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  Rome.  The  desponding  troops  obeyed  the  signal 
of  the  retreat,  only  seventy  days  after  they  had  passed 
the  Chaboras,  with  the  sanguine  expectation  of  sub-  j^ae  ic. 
verting  the  throne  of  Persia*. 

As  long  as  the  Romans  seemed  to  advance  into  the  Retr™t 
country,  their  march  was  observed  and  insulted  irom  'f  ^he'^"^ 
a  distance,  by  several  bodies  of  Persian  cavalry;  who  ^""^ 
showing  themselves  sometimes  in  loose,  and  some- 
times in  closer  order,  faintly  skirmished  with   the 
advanced  guards.    Tliese  detachments  were,  however, 

*  The  march  of  Jalian  from  Cieiiphan  is  drcumstantiolly,  but  not  clenclj. 

described  by  Ammiuias  (xxiv.  7,  8.),  Libaniui  [Oral.  Paient.  c.  134.  p.  3b^.), 

and  Zoeimuj  (1.  iii.  p.  183. ]■     T^^  "o  '>«  '^"^  ignorant  tbM  ihdi  conqucTOC 

KM  KtrcHting ;  and  Libaoiiu  abaiudly  confinea  him  lo  the  binki  of  the  llgrii. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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CHAP,    supported  by  a  much  greater  force  ;   and  the  heads  of 

_  ^  •__  the  columns  were  no  sooner  pointed  towards  the  Tigris 
than  a  cloud  of  dust  arose  on  the  plain.  The  Romans, 
who  now  aspired  only  to  the  permission  of  a  safe  and 
speedy  retreat,  endeavoured  to  persuade  themselves, 
that  this  formidable  appearance  was  occasioned  by 
a  troop  of  wild  asses,  or  perhaps  by  the  approach  of 
some  friendly  Arabs.  They  halted,  pitched  their 
tents,  fortified  their  camp,  passed  the  whole  uight  in 
cpntinual  alanns  ;  and  discovered,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
that  they  were  surrounded  by  an  array  of  Persians. 
This  army,  which  might  be  considered  only  as  the 
Tan  of  the  Barbarians,  was  soon  followed  by  the  main 
body  of  cuirassiers,  archers  and  elephants,  commanded 
by  Meranes,  a  general  of  rank  and  reputation.  He 
was  accompanied  by  two  of  the  king's  sons,  and  many 
of  the  principal  satraps ;  and  fame  and  expectation 
exaggerated  the  strength  of  the  remaining  powers, 
which  slowly  advanced  under  the  conduct  of  Sapor 
himself.  As  the  Romans  continued  their  march, 
their  long  array,  which  was  forced  to  bend,  or  divide, 
according  to  the  varieties  of  the  ground,  afforded 
frequent  and  favourable  opportunities  to  their  vigilant 
enemies.  The  Persians  repeatedly  charged  with  fiiry ; 
they  were  repeatedly  repulsed  with  firmness  ;  and  the 
action  at  Maronga,  which  almost  deserved  the  name 
of  a  battle,  was  marked  by  a  considerable  loss  of  sa- 
traps and  elephants,  perhaps  of  equal  value  in  the 
eyes  of  their  monarch.  '1  hese  splendid  advantages 
were  not  obtained  without  an  adequate  slaughter  on 
the  side  of  the  Romans  :  several  officers  of  distinction 
were  cither  killed  or  wounded ;  and  the  emperor 
himself,  who,  on  all  occasions  of  danger,  inspired  and 
guided  the  valour  of  his  troops,  was  obliged  to  expose 
his  person,  and  exert  his  abilities.  The  weight  of 
offensive  and  defensive  arms,  which  still  constituted 
the  strength  and  safety  of  the  Romans,  disabled  them 
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from  making  any  long  or  effectual  pursuit ;  and  as  chap, 
the  horsemen  of  the  East  were  trained  to  dart  their  ^^^' 
javelins,  and  shoot  their  arrows,  at  full  speed,  and 
in  every  possible  direction,  the  cavalry  of  Persia  was 
never  more  formidable  than  in  the  moment  of  a  rapid 
and  disorderly  flight.  But  the  most  certain  and  irre- 
parable loss  of  the  Romans  was  that  of  time.  The 
hardy  veterans,  accustomed  to  the  cold  climate  of 
Gaul  and  Germany,  fainted  under  the  sultry  heat 
of  an  Assyrian  summer;  their  vigour  was  exhausted 
by  the  incessant  repetition  of  march  and  combat; 
and  the  progress  of  the  army  was  suspended  by  the 
precautions  of  a  slow  and  dangerous  retreat,  in  the 
presence  of  an  active  enemy.  Every  day,  every  hour, 
as  the  supply  diminished,  the  value  and  price  of  sub- 
■  sistence  increased  in  the  Roman  camp*.  Julian, 
who  always  contented  himself  with  such  food  as  a 
hungry  soldier  would  have  disdained,  distributed,  for 
the  use  of  the  troops,  the  provisions  of  the  Imperial 
household,  and  whatever  could  be  spared  from  the 
sumpter-horses  of  the  tribunes  and  generals.  But 
this  feeble  relief  served  only  to  aggravate  the  sense 
of  the  public  distress  ;  and  the  Romans  began  to 
entertain  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions,  that  before 
they  could  reach  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  they 
should  all  perish,  either  by  famine,  or  by  the  sword 
of  the  Barbarians  t. 

While  Julian  struggled  with  the  almost  insuper- Juiianu 
able  difficulties  of  his  situation,  the  silent  hours  of™ou^gJt. 
the  night  were  still  devoted  to  study  and  contem- 
plation.    Whenever  he  closed  his  eyes  in  short  and 
interrupted  slumbers,  his  mind  was  agitated  with 

"  In  Mark  Anamy'a  relreit,  an  attic  dimoix  sold  for  fifty  drachmffi,  or  in 
othet  words,  a  pound  of  flout  for  twelve  or  fourteen  ahillingK :  barli^.bread  wu 
■old  for  ila  weight  in  ailver.  It  ia  imposBible  to-  peruse  the  interestiiig  narrative 
of  Plutarch  (lam.  v.  p.  102— Ul].)i  without  nercdvins  that  Mark  Anton;  and 
Julian  were  pursued  by  the  lame  enemies,  and  involved  in  the  same  distress. 

t  Ammian.  xxiv.  a.  xxt.  1.  Zosimus,  t-  iii.  p.  104,  185,  186.  Libaniui, 
Oral.  Parent,  c,  134,  155-  p-  357,  358,  359.  The  sophifl  of  Arlioch  appear* 
ignorant  that  the  lroop»  were  hungry. 

T  a 
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CHAP,  painful  anxiety ;  nor  can  it  be  thought  surprising, 
that  the  Genius  of  the  empire  should  once  more  ap- 
pear before  him,  covering  with  a  funereal  veil  bis 
head,  and  his  horn  of  abundance,  and  slowly  retirinf; 
from  the  Imperial  tent.  The  monarch  started  from 
hh  couch,  and  stepping  forth,  to  refresh  his  wearied 
spirits  with  the  coolness  of  the  midnight  air,  he  be- 
held a  fieiy  meteor,  which  shot  athwart  the  sky,  and 
suddenly  vanished.  Julian  was  convinced  that  lie 
had  seen  the  menacing  countenance  of  the  god  of 
war ;  the  council  which  he  summoned,  of  Tuscan 
Haruspices,  unanimously  pronounced  that  he  should 
abstain  from  action  :  but,  on  this  occasion,  necessity 
and  reason  were  more  prevalent  than  superstition; 
and  the  trumpets  sounded  at  the  break  of  day.  The 
army  marched  through  a  hilly  country  ;  and  the  hills 
had  been  secretly  occupied  by  the  Persians.  Julian 
led  the  van,  with  the  skill  and  attention  of  a  con- 
summate general  j  he  was  alarmed  by  the  intelligence 
that  his  rear  was  suddenly  attacked.  The  heat  of 
the  weather  had  tempted  him  to  lay  aside  his  cuirass ; 
but  he  snatched  a  shield  from  one  of  his  attendants, 
and  hastened,  with  a  sufficient  reinforcement,  to  the 
relief  of  the  rear-guard.  A  similar  danger  recalled 
the  intrepid  prince  to  the  defence  of  the  front  j  and, 
as  he  galloped  between  the  columns,  the  centre  of 
the  left  was  attacked,  and  almost  overpowered,  by  a 
furious  charge  of  the  Persian  cavalry  and  elephants. 
This  huge  body  was  soon  defeated,  by  the  well- 
timed  evolution  of  the  light  infantry,  who  aimed 
their  weapons,  with  dexterity  and  effect,  against  the 
backs  of  the  horsemen,  and  the  legs  of  the  elephants. 
The  Barbarians  fled  ;  and  Julian,  who  was  foremost 
in  every  danger,  animated  the  pursuit  with  his  voice 
and  gestures.  His  trembling  guards,  scattered  and 
oppressed  by  the  disorderly  throng  of  friends  and 
enemies,  reminded  their  fearless  sovereign  that  he 
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was  without  armour ;  and  conjured  him  to  decline    chap. 

the  fall  of  the  impending  ruin.     As  they  exclaimed, 

a  cloud  of  darts  and  arrows  was  discharged  from  the 
flying  squadrons ;  and  a  javelin,  after  razing  the 
skin  of  his  arm,  transpierced  the  ribs,  and  fixed  in 
the  inferior  part  of  the  hver.  Julian  attempted  to 
draw  the  deadly  weapon  from  his  side ;  but  his 
fingers  were  cut  by  the  shai-pness  of  the  steel,  and 
he  fell  senseless  from  his  horse.  His  guards  flew  to 
his  relief;  and  the  wounded,  emperor  was  gently 
raised  from  the  ground,  and  conveyed  out  of  the 
tumult  of  the  battle  into  an  adjacent  tent.  The 
report  of  the  melancholy  event  passed  from  rank  to 
rank ;  but  the  grief  of  the  Romans  inspired  them 
with  invincible  valour,  and  the  desire  of  revenge. 
The  bloody  and  obstinate  conflict  was  maintained  by 
the  two  armies,  till  they  were  separated  by  the  total 
darkness  of  the  night.  The  Persians  derived  some 
honour  from  the  advantage  which  they  obtained 
against  the  left  wing,  where  Anatolius,  master  of  the 
ofEces,  was  slain,  and  the  praefect  Sallust  very  nar- 
rowly escaped.  But  the  event  of  the  day  was  ad- 
verse to  the  Barbarians.  They  abandoned  the  field  ; 
their  two  generals,  Meranes  and  Nohordates,  fifty 
nobles  or  satraps,  and  a  multitude  of  their  bravest 
soldiers :  and  the  success  of  the  Romans,  if  Julian 
had  survived,  might  have  been  improved  into  a  de- 
cisive and  useful  victory. 

The  first  words  that  Julian  uttered,  after  his  re-Thedeaih 
covery  from  the  fainting  fit  into  which  he  had  been  ^^■J^^^JJ'j 
thrown  by  loss  of  blood,  were  expressive  of  his  mar-  ■'"""  ^^■ 
tial  spirit.     He  called  for  his  horse  and  arms,  and 
was  impatient  to  rush  into  the  battle.    His  remaining 
strength  was  exhausted  by  the  painful  eflPort  j  and 
the  surgeons  who    examined   his  wound  discovered 
the  symptoms  of  approaching  death.     He  employed 
the  awful  moments  with  the  firm  tempei'  of  a  hero 
t3 
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CHAP,  and  a  sage ;  the  philosophers  who  had  accompBBHi 
'  '^'  him  in  this  fatal  expedition  compared  the  tent  ti 
Julian  with  the  prison  of  Socrates  ;  and  the  sp«- 
tators,  whom  duty,  or  friendship,  or  curiosity,  M 
assemhled  round  his  couch,  listened  with  respectliil 
grief  to  the  funeral  oration  of  their  dying  emperor*. 
"  Friends  and  fellow-soldiers,  the  seasonable  period 
"  of  my  departure  is  now  arrived,  and  I  discharge, 
"  with  the  cheerfulness  of  a  ready  debtor,  the  dt 
"  mands  of  nature.  I  have  learued  from  philo* 
"  phy,  how  much  the  soul  is  more  excellent  thm 
"  the  body ;  and  that  the  separation  of  the  noblw 
"  substance  should  be  the  subject  of  joy,  rather  than 
"  of  affliction.  I  have  learned  from  religion,  thit 
"  an  early  death  has  often  been  the  reward  of  pietj 
"  and  I  accept,  as  a  favour  of  the  gods,  the  mortal 
"  stroke  that  secures  me  from  the  danger  of  dis- 
"  gracing  a  character,  which  has  hitherto  been  sup- 
"  ported  by  virtue  and  fortitude.  I  die  without  re- 
"  morse,  as  I  have  lived  without  guilt.  I  am  pleased 
"  to  reflect  on  the  innocence  of  my  private  life;  and 
"  I  can  affirm  with  confidence,  that  the  supreme 
"  authority,  that  emanation  of  the  Divine  Power, 
"  has  been  preserved  in  my  hands  pure  and  iramt 
"  culate.  Detesting  the  corrupt  and  destructiTe 
"maxims  of  despotism,  I  have  considered  the  hmi 
"  piness  of  the  people  as  the  end  of  govemmeBt 
"  Submitting  my  actions  to  the  laws  of  prudence,  0 
"justice,  and  of  moderation,  I  have  trusted  tht 
"  event  to  the  care  of  Providence.  Peace  was  thj 
"  object  of  my  counsels,  as  long  as  peace  was 
"  sistent  with  the  public  welfare ;  but  when  the  in>i 
"  perious  voice  of  my   country  summoned    me  t^ 

•  The  charactBT  end  lituation  of  JuUbii  might  countenacce  the  »uspi„„.., 
he  bad  previouijy  composed  the  eUbnrate  oraiion,  which  Ammianua  faeonl. 
bu  transcribed.     The  ver«OD  of  ihe  Abbe  ile  la  JBIelerie  h  faithfiil  and  eleg— 
1   have  followed  him  ill  expressing  ihe  Plalonic  idea  of  emanations,  which 
ilarbly  insinuated  tn  the  origina]. 
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"  arms,  I  exposed  my  person  to  the  dangers  of  war,  chap. 
"  with  the  clear  fore-knowledge  (which  I  had  ac-  ^'^' 
"  quired  from  the  art  of  divination)  that  I  was 
"  destined  to  fall  by  the  sword,  I  now  offer  my 
"  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  Eternal  Being,  who  has 
"  not  suffered  me  to  perish  by  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant, 
"  by  the  secret  dagger  of  conspiracy,  or  by  the  slow 
"  torture.s  of  lingering  disease.  He  has  given  me, 
"  in  the  midst  of  an  honourable  career,  a  splendid 
"  and  gforious  departure  from  this  world ;  and  I 
"  hold  it  equally  absurd,  equally  base,  to  solicit,  or 

"  to  decline,  the  stroke  of  fate. Thus  much  I 

"  have  attempted  to  say ;  but  my  strength  fails  me, 
"  and  1  feel  the  approach  of  death. — I  shall  cau- 
*'  tiously  refrain  from  any  word  that  may  tend  to  in- 
"  flnence  your  suffrages  in  the  election  of  an  emperor. 
!'  My  choice  might  be  imprudent  or  injudicious  j 
"  and  if  it  should  not  be  ratified  by  the  consent  of 
"  the  army,  it  might  be  fatal  to  the  person  whom  I 
"  should  recommend.  1  shall  only,  as  a  good  citizen, 
"  express  my  hopes,  that  the  Romans  may  be  blessed 
"  with  the  government  of  a  virtuous  sovereign." 
After  this  discourse,  which  Julian  pronounced  in  a 
firm  and  gentle  tone  of  voice,  he  distributed,  by  a 
military  testament,  the  remains  of  his  private  fortune  j 
and  making  some  inquiry  why  Anatolius  was  not 
present,  he  understood,  from  the  answer  of  Sallust, 
that  Anatolius  was  killed ;  and  bewailed,  with  amia- 
ble inconsistency,  the  loss  of  his  friend.  At  the 
same  time  he  reproved  the  immoderate  grief  of  the 
spectators ;  and  conjured  them  not  to  disgrace,  by 
unmanly  tears,  the  fate  of  a  prince,  who  in  a  few' 
moments  would  be  united  with  heaven,  and  with  the 
stars.  The  spectators  were  silent ;  and  Julian  en- 
tered into  a  metaphysical  argument  with  the  philo- 
sophers Priscus  and  Maximus,  on  the  nature  of  the 
soul.  The  efforts  which  he  made,  of  mind  as  well 
T  4 
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CBAT.   M  body,  most    probably  hastened    bis  death. 

'  wound  began  to  bleed  with  fresh  violence  j  his  n- 
spiration  vras  embarrassed  by  the  swelling  of  iht 
veins :  he  called  for  a  draught  of  cold  water,  and, 
aa  soon  as  he  had  drank,  it,  expired  without  psin, 
about  the  hour  of  midnight.  Such  was  the  end  of 
that  extraordinary  man,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of 
his  age,  After  a  reign  of  one  year  and  about  e^ht 
moDtha,  from  the  death  of  Constantius.  In  his  laA 
moments  be  displayed,  perhaps  with  some  ostentatifln, 
the  love  of  virtue  and  of  fame,  which  had  been  the 
ruling  passions  of  his  life. 
Hasionof  The  triumph  of  Christianity,  and  the  calamidei 
Jtnun,  of  the  empire,  may,  in  some  measure,  be  ascribed 
^n^27?''  to  Julian  himself,  who  had  neglected  to  secure  the 
future  execution  of  his  designs,  by  the  timely  and 
judicious  nomination  of  an  associate  and  successor. 
■  But  the  royal  race  of  Constantius  Chlorus  was  re- 

I  duced  to  his  own  person  :  and  if  be  entertained  any 

serious  thoughts  of  investing  with  the  purple  the  mtwt 
woitliy  among  the  Koiiiaiis,  he  was  diverted  from 
his  resolution  by  the  difficulty  of  the  choice,  the 
jealousy  of  power,  the  fear  of  ingratitude,  and  the 
natural  presumption  of  health,  of  youth,  and  of  pros- 
perity. His  unexpected  death  left  the  empire  with- 
out a  master,  and  without  an  heir,  in  a  state  of  per- 
plexity and  danger,  which,  in  the  space  of  fourscore 
years,  had  never  been  experienced,  since  the  election 
of  Diocletian.  In  a  government,  which  had  almost 
forgotten  the  distinction  of  pure  and  noble  blood,  the 
superiority  of  birth  was  of  little  moment ;  the  claims 
of  official  rank  were  accidental  and  precarious  ;  and 
the  candidates,  who  might  aspire  to  ascend  the  vacant 
throne,  could  be  supported  only  by  the  consciousness 
of  personal  merit,  or  by  the  hopes  of  popular  favour. 
But  the  situation  of  a  famished  army,  encompassed 
on  all  sides  by  a  host  of  Barbarians,  shortened  the 
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moments  of  grief  and  deliberation.     In  this  scene  of    chap. 

terror  and  distress,  the  body  of  the  deceased  prince, 1_ 

according  to  his  own  directions,  was  decently  em- 
balmed ;  and,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  the  generals  con- 
vened a  military  senate,  at  which  the  commanders 
of  the  legions,  and  the  officers,  both  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  were  invited  to  assist.  Three  or  four  hours 
of  the  night  had  not  passed  away  without  some  secret 
cabals  ;  and  when  the  election  of  an  emperor  was 
proposed,  the  spirit  of  faction  began  to  agitate  the 
assembly.  Victor  and  Arinthaeus  collected  the  re- 
mains of  the  court  of  Constaiitius ;  the  friends  of 
Julian  attached  themselves  to  the  Gallic  chiefs,  Da- 
galaiplius  and  Nevitta ;  and  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences might  be  apprehended  from  the  discord  of 
two  factions,  so  opposite  in  their  character  and  in- 
terest, in  their  maxims  of  government,  and  perhaps 
in  their  religious  principles.  The  superior  virtues  of 
Sallust  could  alone  reconcile  their  divisions,  and 
unite  their  suffrages;  and  the  venerable  prefect  would 
immediately  have  been  declared  the  successor  of 
Julian,  if  he  himself,  with  sincere  and  modest  firm- 
ness, had  not  alleged  his  age  and  infirmities,  so  un- 
equal to  the  weight  of  the  diadem.  The  generals, 
who  were  surprised  and  perplexed  by  his  refusal, 
showed  some  disposition  to  adopt  the  salutary  advice 
of  an  inferior  officer  *,  that  they  should  act  as  they 
would  have  acted  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor  j 
that  they  should  exert  their  abilities  to  extricate  the 
army  from  the  present  distress ;  and,  if  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  confines  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, they  should  proceed  with  united  and  delibe- 
rate counsels  in  the  election  of  a  lawful  sovereign. 
While  they  debated,  a  few  voices   saluted  Jovian, 

*  HonoratioT  aliquia  miles;  perhaps  AmmiiuiUA  himKlf-  The  modest  and 
judidous  histariaii  dcKcibu  the  sc«ne  of  the  elcccian>at  wbidi  lie  waa  uncluublcdl j 
prtscnt  (xxv.  5.) 
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CHAP,  who  was  no  more  Han^rst  of  the  domestics,  nd 
^'^'  the  names  of  Emperor  and  Augustus.  The  tumdt 
uary  acclamation  was  iostantly  repeated  by  the  gnaidt 
who  surrounded  the  tent,  and  passed,  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, to  the  extremities  of  the  line.  Xhe  new  priore, 
astonished  nith  hts  own  fortune,  was  hastily  inTcsted 
with  the  Imperial  oraaments,  and  received  an  oitli 
of  fidelity  from  the  generals,  whose  favour  and  pro- 
tection he  so  lately  solicited.  The  strongest  recom- 
mendation of  Jovian  was  the  merit  of  his  fetho*. 
Count  Varronian,  who  enjoyed,  in  honourable  re- 
tirement, the  fruit  of  his  long  ser%'ices.  In  the  ob- 
scure freedom  of  a  private  station,  the  sou  supported, 
with  credit,  the  character  of  a  Christian  and  a  sol- 
dier. Without  being  conspicuous  for  any  of  the  am- 
bitious qualifications  which  excite  the  admiration  and 
envy  of  mankind,  the  comely  person  of  Jovian,  his 
cheerful  temper,  and  familiar  wit,  had  gained  the 
affection  of  his  fellow  soldiers ;  and  the  generals  of 
both  parties  acquiesced  in  a  popular  election,  which 
had  not  been  conducted  by  the  arts  of  their  enemies. 
The  pride  of  this  unexpected  elevation  was  mode- 
rated by  the  Just  apprehension,  that  the  same  day 
might  terminate  the  life  and  reign  of  the  new  em- 
peror. The  pressing  voice  of  necessity  was  obeyed 
without  delay  ;  and  the  first  orders  issued  by  Jovian, 
a  few  hours  after  his  predecessor  had  expired,  were 
to  prosecute  a  march,  which  could  alone  extricate 
the  Romans  from  their  actual  distress  *. 
^"a^k  '^^^  esteem  of  an  enemy  is  most  sincerely  expressed 

cuity  of      by  his  fears ;  and  the  degree  of  fear  may  be  accu- 
j'nTa^'   rately  measured  by  the  joy  with  which  he  celebrates 
— July  iBi.  jj[g  deliverance.     The  welcome  news  of  the  death  of 
Julian,  which  a  deserter  revealed  to   the   camp  of 
Sapor,  inspired  the  desponding  monarch  with  a  sud- 
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den  confidence  of  victory.  He  immediately  detached  chap. 
the  royal  cavalry,  perhaps  the  ten  thousand  Immor-  ^^^ 
ials,  to  second  and  support  the  pursuit ;  and  dis- 
charged the  whole  weight  of  his  united  forces  on  the 
rear-guard  of  the  Romans.  The  rear-guard  was 
thrown  into  disorder  j  the  renowned  legions,  which 
derived  their  titles  from  Diocletian,  and  his  warlike 
colleague,  were  broke  and  trampled  down  by  the 
elephants;  and  three  tribunes  lost  their  lives  in  at- 
tempting to  stop  the  flight  of  their  soldiers.  The 
battle  was  at  length  restored  by  the  persevering 
valour  of  the  Romans ;  the  Persians  were  repulsed 
with  a  great  slaughter  of  men  and  elephants  ;  and 
the  army,  after  marching  and  fighting  a  long  sum- 
mer's day,  arrived,  in  the  evening,  at  Samara  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  about  one  hundred  miles 
above  Ctesiphon.  On  the  ensuing  day,  the  Barba- 
rians, instead  of  harassing  the  march,  attacked  the 
camp,  of  Jovian  ;  which  had  been  seated  in  a  deep 
and  sequestered  valley.  From  the  hills,  the  archers 
of  Persia  insulted  and  annoyed  the  wearied  legion- 
aries;  and  a  body  of  cavalry,  which  had  penetrated 
with  desperate  courage  through  the  Prtetorian  gate, 
'  was  cut  in  pieces,  after  a  doubtful  conflict,  near  the 
Imperial  tent.  In  the  succeeding  night,  the  camp 
of  Carche  was  protected  by  the  lofty  dykes  of  the 
river;  and  the  Roman  army,  though  incessantly  ex- 
posed to  the  vexatious  pursuit  of  the  Saracens,  pitched 
their  tents  near  the  city  of  Dura,  four  days  after  the 
death  of  Julian.  The  Tigris  was  still  on  their  left  ; 
their  hopes  and  provisions  were  almost  consumed; 
and  the  impatient  soldiers,  who  had  fondly  persuaded 
themselves,  that  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  were  not 
far  distant,  requested  their  new  sovereign,  that  they 
might  be  permitted  to  hazard  the  passage  of  the  river. 
With  the  assistance  of  his  wisest  officers,  Jovian  en- 
deavoured to  check  their  rashness  j  by  representing. 
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declared,  that  the  clemency  of  his  sovereign  was  not  chap. 
averse  to  signify  the  conditions,  on  which  he  would  ^'^' 
consent  to  spare  and  to  dismiss  the  Caesar,  with  the 
relics  of  his  captive  army.  The  hopes  of  safety  sub- 
dued the  iirmncss  of  the  Romans  ;  the  emperor  was 
compelled,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  the  cries 
of  the  soldiers,  to  embrace  the  offer  of  peace ;  and 
the  priefect  Sallust  was  immediately  sent,  with  the 
general  Arinthaius,  to  understand  the  pleasure  of 
the  Great  King.  The  crafty  Persian  delayed,  under 
various  pretences,  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement; 
started  difficulties,  required  explanations,  suggested 
expedients,  receded  from  his  concessions,  increased 
his  demands,  and  wasted  four  days  in  the  arts  of 
negotiation,  till  he  had  consumed  the  stock  of  pro- 
visions which  yet  remained  iu  the  camp  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Had  Jovian  been  capable  of  executing  a  bold 
and  prudent  measure,  he  would  have  continued  his 
march  with  unremitting  diligence ;  the  progress  of 
the  treaty  would  have  suspended  the  attacks  of  the 
Barbarians  ;  and,  before  the  expiration  of  the  fourth 
day,  he  might  have  safely  reached  the  fruitful  pro- 
vince of  Corduene,  at  the  distance  only  of  one  hun- 
dred miles.  The  irresolute  emperor,  instead  of 
breaking  through  the  toils  of  the  enemy,  expected 
his  fate  with  patient  resignation ;  and  accepted  the 
humiliating  conditions  of  peace,  which  it  was  no 
longer  in  his  power  to  refuse.  The  five  provinces 
beyond  the  Tigris,  which  had  been  ceded  by  the 
grandfather  of  Sapor,  were  restored  to  the  Persian 
monarchy.  He  acquired,  by  a  single  article,  the 
impregnable  city  of  Nisibis  ;  which  had  sustained,  in 
three  successive  sieges,  the  effort  of  his  arms.  Sin- 
gara,  and  the  castle  of  the  Moors,  one  of  the  strongest 
places  of  Mesopotamia,  were  likewise  dismembered 
from  the  empire.  It  was  considered  as  an  indulgence, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  those  fortresses  were  permitted  ^ 
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CHAP,  to  retire  with  their  effects  ;  but  the  conqueror  rigor- 
^'^'  oiisly  insisted,  that  the  Romans  should  for  CTer 
abandon  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Armenia.  A 
peace,  or  rather  a  long  truce  of  thirty  years,  vaf 
stipulated  between  the  hostile  nations ;  the  faitb  of 
the  treaty  was  ratified  by  solemn  oaths,  and  religious 
ceremonies;  and  hostages  of  distinguished  rank  were 
reciprocally  delivered  to  secure  the  performance  of 
the  conditions  *. 
The  weak.  xhc  sophist  of  Autioch,  who  saw  with  indignatiou 
diipace  of  the  sccptre  of  his  hero  in  the  feeble  hand  of  a  Chris- 
""""'  tian  successor,  professes  to  admire  the  moderation 
of  Sapor,  in  contenting  himself  with  so  smalt  a  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  empire.  If  he  had  stretched  as 
far  as  the  Euphrates  the  claims  of  his  ambition,  he 
might  have  been  secure,  says  Libanius,  of  not  meet- 
ing with  a  refusal.  If  he  had  fixed,  as  the  boundary 
of  Persia,  the  Orontes,  the  Cydnus,  the  Sangarius, 
or  even  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  flatterers  would  not 
have  been  wanting  in  the  court  of  Jovian  to  convince 
the  timid  monarch,  that  his  remaining  provinces 
would  still  afford  the  most  ample  gratifications  of 
power  and  luxuryf.  Without  adopting  in  its  full 
force  this  malicious  insinuation,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  the  conclusion  of  so  ignominious  a  treaty 
was  facilitated  by  the  private  ambition  of  Jovian, 
The  obscure  domestic,  exalted  to  the  throne  by  for- 
tune, rather  than  by  merit,  was  impatient  to  escape 
from  the  hands  of  the  Persians ;  that  he  might  pre- 
vent the  designs  of  Procopius,  who  commanded  the 
army  of  Mesopotamia,  and  established  his  doubtful 
reign  over  the  legions  and  provinces,  which  were 

•  The  trealy  of  Dura  is  recorded  wilh  grief  ot  indignation  by  Amraianiu 

g3v.  7-),  Libanius  (Orel,  Parent,  c.  143.  p. 364.),  ZorimuB  (J.iii.  p.  190,  igl.), 
ragory  Nazianzen  lOrat.  iv.  p.  117,    UHi  who  impntea  Ihe  distress  10  Juliin! 
thBdeliverance  to  Jovian),  andEulropiua  (s.  17-).     The  last-mentioned  wriitr, 
u  present  in  n  mililary  etalion,  styles  Ihit  peace  oewswuiam  qiUdem  Kd 


t  Libaoiiu,  Oral.  Faiect.  c  143.  p.  364,  565. 
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Still  ignorant  of  the  hasty  and  tumultuous  choice  of    chap. 
the  camp  beyond  the  Tigris.     In  the  neighbourhood  ' 

of  the  same  river,  at  no  very  considerable  distance 
from  the  fatal  station  of  Dura,  the  ten  thousand 
Greeks,  without  generals,  or  guides,  or  provisions, 
were  abandoned,  above  twelve  hundred  miles  from 
their  native  country,  to  the  resentment  of  a  victori- 
ous monarch.  The  diflFerence  of  their  conduct  and 
success  depended  much  more  on  their  character  than 
on  their  situation.  Instead  of  tamely  resigning 
themselves  to  the  secret  deliberations  and  private 
views  of  a  single  person,  the  united  councils  of  the 
Greeks  were  inspired  by  the  generous  enthusiasm  of 
a  popular  assembly  ;  where  the  mind  of  each  citizen 
is  filled  with  the  love  of  glory,  the  pride  of  freedom, 
and  the  contempt  of  death.  Conscious  of  their  su- 
periority over  the  Barbarians  in  arms  and  discipline, 
they  disdained  to  yield,  they  refused  to  capitulate; 
every  obstacle  was  surmounted  by  their  patience, 
courage,  and  military  skill  ;  and  the  memorable  re- 
treat of  the  ten  thousand  exposed  and  insulted  the 
weakness  of  tlie  Persian  monarchy  *. 

As  the   price  of  his  disgraceful  concessions,  the  He  conti- 
emperor  might  perhaps  have  stipulated,  that  the  camp  retreat  w 
of  the  hungry  Romans  should  be  plentifully  supplied;  '^™'"*- 
and  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  pass  the  Tigris 
on  the  bridge  which  was  constructed  by  the  hands  of 
the  Persians.     But,  if  Jovian    presumed    to    solicit 
those  equitable  terms,  they  were  sternly  refused  by 
the  haughty  tyrant  of  the  East ;  whose  clemency  had 
pardoned  the  invaders  of  his  country.    The  Saracens 
sometimes  intercepted  the  stragglers  of  the  march  j 
but    the    generals    and    troops     of  Sapor    respected 
the  cessation  of  arms ;  and  Jovian  was  suffered  to 
explore  the  most  convenient  place  for  the  passage  of 

'  The  Cyropirdia  a  vague  and  Unguid ;  the  Amdiiisii  cjrcuiiiatantiul  aai  Biii- 
niiled.    Stich  is  the  etoriBl  diHerence  between  fiction  aod  truth. 
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CHAP,  the  river.  The  small  vessels  which  had  been  saved 
^^^'  from  the  conflagration  of  the  fleet  performed  the 
most  essential  service.  They  first  conveyed  the  em- 
peror and  his  favourites;  and  afterwards  transported, 
in  many  successive  voyages,  a  great  part  of  the 
army.  But,  as  every  man  was  anxious  for  his  per- 
sonal safety,  and  apprehensive  of  being  left  on  the 
hostile  shore,  the  soldiers,  who  were  too  impatient 
to  wait  the  slow  returns  of  the  boats,  boldly  ventured 
themselves  on  light  hurdles,  or  inflated  skins ;  and, 
drawing  after  them  their  horses,  attempted,  with 
various  success,  to  swim  across  the  river.  Many  of 
these  daring  adventurers  were  swallowed  by  the 
waves;  many  others,  who  were  carried  along  by  the 
violence  of  the  stream,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  ava- 
rice, or  cruelty,  of  the  wild  Arabs  :  and  the  loss 
which  the  army  sustained  in  the  passage  of  the  Ti- 
gris was  not  inferior  to  the  carnage  of  a  day  of  bat- 
tle. As  soon  as  the  Romans  had  landed  on  the 
western  bank,  they  were  delivered  from  the  liostile 
pursuit  of  the  Barbarians ;  but,  in  a  laborious  march 
of  two  hundred  miles  over  the  plains  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, they  endured  the  last  extremities  of  thirst 
and  hunger.  They  were  obliged  to  traverse  a  sandy 
desert,  which,  in  the  extent  of  seventy  miles,  did 
not  afford  a  single  blade  of  sweet  grass,  nor  a  single 
spring  of  fresh  water  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  inhospita- 
ble waste  was  untrod  by  the  footsteps  cither  of  friends 
or  enemies.  Whenever  a  small  measure  of  flour 
could  be  discovered  in  the  camp,  twenty  pounds 
weight  were  greedily  purchased  with  ten  pieces  of 
gold  * :  the  beasts  of  burden  were  slaughtered  and 

*  We  may  rcconeci  some  lines  of  Lucaii  (PhaisaL  ir.  D5.),  tiho  dmcribc*  t, 
BuniloT  distress  of  GjeaBr^a  aimy  in  Spain ; 

Ssva  fames  sderal 

Miles  eget:  tato  censtL  dod  piadigna  emit 

Ejiiguam  Ceterem.      Pmh  lucri  paUida  tabes ! 

Non  deesl  prolato  jejunua  venditor  auro. 
See  Ouidisrdt  (Nouveaus  Memones  Mililaires,  lorn.  i.   p.  379 — 382.).     Wis 
Analysis  of  the  two  Campaigns  in  Spain  knd  AfricM  Li  llie  noblnt  moiiumeiit  thai 
has  ever  been  rtuied  lo  the  fame  of  C»sar. 
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devoured  ;  and  the  desert  was  strewed  witli  the  arms  riiAP. 
and  baggf^e  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  whose  tattered  ^"^- 
garments  and  meagre  countenances  displayed  their 
past  sufferings,  and  actual  misery.  A  small  conyoy 
of  provisions  advanced  to  meet  the  army  as  far  as  the 
castle  of  Ur  ;  and  the  supply  was  the  more  grateful, 
since  it  declared  the  fidelity  of  Sebastian  and  Proco- 
pius.  At  Thilsaphata  *,  the  emperor  most  graciously 
received  the  generals  of  Mesopotamia  ;  and  the  re- 
mains of  a  once  flourishing  army  at  ieugtii  reposed 
themselves  under  the  walls  of  Nisibis.  The  mes- 
sengers of  Jovian  had  already  proclaimed,  in  the 
language  of  flattery,  his  election,  his  treaty,  and  his 
return ;  and  the  new  prince  had  taken  the  most 
effectual  measures  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  the 
armies  and  provinces  of  Europe  ;  by  placing  the  mili- 
tary command  in  the  hands  of  those  officers,  who, 
from  motives  of  interest,  or  inclination,  would  firmly 
support  the  cause  of  their  benefactor  t. 

The  friends  of  Julian  had  confidently  announced  Univera»i 
the  success  of  his  expedition.  They  entertained  a^^n"/the 
fond  persuasion,  that  the  temples  of  the  gods  would  "™'''  "^ 

'^  .  .  '  "  peace. 

be  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  East ;  that  Persia 
would  be  reduced  to  the  humbie  state  of  a  tributary 
province,  governed  by  the  laws  and  magistrates  of 
Rome  ;  that  the  Barbarians  would  adopt  the  dress, 
and  manners,  and  language,  of  their  conquerors  ; 
and  that  the  youth  of  Ecbatana  and  Susa  would 
study  the  art  of  rhetoric  under  Grecian  masters  t. 
The  progress  of  the  arms  of  Julian  interrupted  his 
communication  with  the  empire  j  and,  from  the  mo- 


•  M.  d'Anville  {see  his  Maps,  nnd  rEuphrate  et  le  Tigie,  p.  92,  03.)  irocea 
their  much,  and  asBigns  the  true  pnt^iiion  of  Hatrn,  Ur,  and  ThUsaphaU,  »hicli 
Ammianua  has  mentioned.  He  doei  not  complain  of  the  f^niiel,  the  deadly  hul 
wind,  wliich  Thevenol  IVovages,  part  ii  ].  i.  p.  192.)  »  much  dreaded, 

f  The  letreat  of  Jovian  is  described  by  AmmiaDQa  (kxv.  !)■),  Libanius  (Oist. 
Paroni.  c.  143.  p.  365.),  and  ZoBimuB  (1.  iii.  p.  194.)- 

(  Libaniua,  Oral.  Patent,  c.  145.  p.  366.  Such  were  the  natural  hopes  and 
wisbe*  ofa  rhetorician. 

VOL.  II.  U 
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CHAP,  inent  that  he  passed  the  Tigris,  his  aflfectionate  anb- 
^'  '  iects  were  ignorant  of  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  their 
prince.  Their  contemplation  of  fancied  triumphs 
was  disturbed  by  the  melancholy  rumour  of  his  death; 
and  they  persisted  to  doubt,  after  they  could  oo  longer 
deny,  the  truth  of  that  fatal  event.  The  messengers 
of  Jovian  promulgated  the  specious  tale  of  a  prudent 
and  necessary  peace  ;  the  voice  of  fame,  louder  and 
more  sincere,  revealed  the  disgrace  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  conditions  of  the  ignominious  treaty.  The 
minds  of  the  people  were  filled  with  astonishment  and 
grief,  with  indignation  and  terror,  when  they  were 
informed,  that  the  unworthy  successor  of  Julian  re- 
linquished the  five  provinces,  which  had  been  ac- 
quired by  the  victory  of  Galerius ;  and  that  he 
shamefully  surrendered  to  the  Barbarians  the  import- 
ant city  of  Nisibis,  the  firmest  bulwark  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  East,  The  deep  and  dangerous  ques- 
tion, how  far  the  public  faith  should  be  observed, 
when  it  becomes  incompatible  with  the  public  safety, 
was  freely  agitated  in  popular  conversation  ;  and  some 
hopes  were  entertained,  that  the  emperor  would  re- 
deem his  pusillanimous  behaviour  by  a  splendid  act 
of  patriotic  perfidy.  The  Inflexible  spirit  of  the  Ro- 
man senate  had  always  disclaimed  the  unequal  con- 
ditions which  were  extorted  from  the  distress  of  her 
captive  armies ;  and,  if  it  were  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  national  honour,  by  delivering  the  guilty  general 
into  the  hands  of  the  Barbariatis,  tlie  greatest  part 
of  the  subjects  of  Jovian  would  have  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesced in  the  precedent  of  ancient  times. 
Jovian  ey»-  gut  the  cmperor,  whatever  might  be  the  limits  of 
Bihis,  and  his  constitutional  authority,  was  the  absolute  master 
fiTe"^,  *  of  the  laws  and  arms  of  the  state  ;  and  the  same  mo- 
fteTc"  ^^^^^  which  had  forced  him  to  subscribe,  now  pressed 
•iu>.  him  to,  execute  the  treaty  of  peace.  He  was  im- 
"*"*        patient  to  secure  an  empire  at  the  expense  of  a  few 
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provinces  ;  and  the  respectable  names  of  religion  and    chap. 

honour  concealed  the  personal  fears  and  the  ambi- L^ 

tion  of  Jovian.  Notwithstanding  the  dutiful  solicita- 
tions of  the  inhabitants,  decency,  as  well  as'  pru- 
dence, forbade  the  emperor  to  lodge  in  the  palace  of 
Nisibis  ;  but,  the  next  morning  afier  his  arrival,  Bi- 
neses,  the  ambassador  of  Persia,  entered  the  place, 
displayed  from  the  citadel  the  standard  of  the  Great 
King,  and  proclaimed,  in  his  name,  the  cruel  alter- 
native of  exile  or  servitude.  The  principal  citizens 
of  Nisibis,  who,  till  that  fatal  moment,  had  confided 
in  the  protection  of  their  sovereign,  threw  themselves 
at  his  feet.  They  conjured  him  not  to  abandon,  or, 
at  least,  not  to  deliver,  a  faithful  colony  to  the  rage 
of  a  Barbarian  tyrant,  exasperated  by  the  three  suc- 
cessive defeats,  which  he  had  experienced  under  the 
walla  of  Nisibis.  They  still  possessed  arms  and  cou- 
rage to  repel  the  invaders  of  their  country:  they 
requested  only  the  permission  of  using  them  in  th  eir 
own  defence  ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  asserted  their 
independence,  they  should  implore  the  favour  of 
being  again  admitted  into  the  rank  of  his  subjects. 
Their  arguments,  their  eloquence,  their  tears,  were 
ineffectual.  Jovian  alleged,  with  some  confusion,  the 
sanctity  of  oaths;  and,  as  the  reluctance  with  which 
he  accepted  the  present  of  a  crown  of  gold  convinced 
the  citizens  of  their  hopeless  condition,  the  advocate 
Sylvanus  was  provoked  to  exclaim,  "O  Emperor! 
"  may  you  thus  be  crowned  by  all  the  cities  of  your 
"  dominions  !"  Jovian,  who,  in  a  few  weeks  had  as- 
sumed the  habits  of  a  prince,  was  displeased  with 
freedom,  and  offended  with  truth :  and  as  he  rea- 
sonably supposed,  that  the  discontent  of  the  people 
might  incline  them  to  submit  to  the  Persian  govern- 
ment, he  published  an  edict,  under  pain  of  death,  ' 
that  they  should  leave  the  city  within  the  term  of 
three  days.  Ammianua  has  delineated  in  lively  colours 
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the  scene  of  universal  despair,  which  he  seems  to 
_  have  viewed  witli  an  eye  of  compassion.  The  mar- 
tial youth  deserted,  with  indignant  grief,  the  walls 
which  they  had  so  gloriously  defended  :  the  discon- 
solate niounier  dropt  a  last  tear  over  the  tomb  of 
a  son  or  husband,  which  must  soon  be  profaned  by 
the  rude  hand  of  a  Barbarian  master  j  and  the  aged 
citizen  kissed  the  threshold,  and  clung  to  the  doors, 
of  the  house,  where  he  had  passed  the  cheerful  and 
careless  hours  of  infaucy.  The  highways  were  crowded 
with  a  trembiing  multitude  ;  the  distinctions  of  rank, 
and  sex,  and  age,  were  lost  in  the  general  calamity. 
Every  one  strove  to  bear  away  some  fragment  from 
the  wreck  of  his  fortunes  ;  and  as  they  could  not 
command  the  immediate  service  of  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  horses  or  waggons,  they  were  obliged  to  leave 
behind  them  the  greatest  part  of  their  valuable  effects. 
The  savage  insensibility  of  Jovian  appears  to  have 
aggiavated  the  hardships  of  these  unhappy  fugitives. 
They  were  seated,  however,  in  a  new-built  quarter 
of  Amida;  and  that  rising  city,  with  the  reinforce- 
ment of  a  very  considerable  colony,  soon  recovered 
its  former  splendour,  and  became  the  capital  of  Me- 
sopotamia *.  Similar  orders  were  despatched  by  the 
emperor  for  the  evacuation  of  Singara  and  the  castle 
of  the  Moors ;  and  for  the  restitution  of  the  five 
provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  Sapor  enjoyed  the  glory 
and  the  fruits  of  his  victory ;  and  this  ignominious 
peace  has  justly  been  considered  as  a  memorable  tera 
in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
predecessors  of  Jovian  had  sometimes  relinquished 
the  dominion  of  distant  and  unprofitable  provinces; 
but,  since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  genius  of 
Rome,  the  god  Terminus,  who  guarded  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  republic,  had  never  retired  before  the 
sword  of  a  victorious  enemy. 

•  Chron.  Paschal,  p,  300.    The  ecdcaMlicai  Nolidre  maj  be  coilBulted. 
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After  Jovian  had  performed  those  engagements,    chaj'. 
which  the  voice  of  his  people  might  have  tempted  _  ^^^' 


him  to  violate,  he  hastened  away  from  the  scene  of  iteflec 
his  disgrace,  and  proceeded  with  his  whole  court  to  Ih"d™1]i, 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  Antioch.  He  was  prompted,  by 
humanity  and  gratitude,  to  bestow  the  last  honours 
on  the  remains  of  his  deceased  sovereign  :  and  Pro- 
copius,  who  sincerely  bewailed  the  loss  of  his  kinsman, 
was  removed  from  the  command  of  the  anny,  under 
the  decent  pretence  of  conducting  the  funeral.  The 
corpse  of  Julian  was  transported  from  Nisibis  to  Tar- 
sus, in  a  slow  march  of  fifteen  days  ;  and,  as  it  passed 
through  the  cities  of  the  East,  was  saluted  by  the 
hostile  factions,  with  mournful  lamentations  and  cla- 
morous insults.  The  Pagans  already  placed  their 
beloved  hero  in  the  rank  of  those  gods  whose  worship 
he  had  restored. 

It  was  an  ancient  custom  in  the  funerals,  as  well  andfunerai 
as  in  the  triumphs,  of  the  Romans,  that  the  voice  of 
praise  should  be  corrected  by  that  of  satire  and  ridi- 
cule ;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  splendid  pageants, 
which  displayed  the  glory  of  the  living  or  of  the 
dead,  their  imperfections  should  not  be  concealed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  world.  This  custom  was  prac- 
tised in  the  funeral  of  Julian.  The  comedians,  who 
resented  his  contempt  and  aversion  for  the  theatre, 
exhibited,  with  the  applause  of  a  Christian  audience, 
the  lively  and  exaggerated  representation  of  the 
faults  and  follies  of  the  deceased  emperor.  His  vari- 
ous character  and  singular  manners  afforded  an  ample 
scope  for  pleasantry  and  ridicule.  In  the  exercise  of 
his  uncommon  talents,  he  often  descended  below  the 
majesty  of  his  rank.  Alexander  was  transformed 
into  Diogenes ;  the  philosopher  was  degraded  into 
a  priest.  The  purity  of  his  virtue  was  sullied  by  ex- 
cessive vanity ;  his  superstition  disturbed  the  peace, 
and  endangered  the  safety,  of  a  mighty  empire  ;  and 
u  3 
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CHAP,  his  irregular  sallies  were  the  less  entitled  to  indul 
^'"^'  gence.  as  they  appeared  to  be  the  laborious  effort; 
of  art,  or  even  of  aifectation.  The  remains  of  Juliai 
were  interred  at  Tarsus  iu  Cilicla;  but  his  state!; 
tomb  which  arose  in  that  city,  on  the  banks  of  thi 
cold  and  lympld  Cydnus,  was  displeasing  to  tb 
faithful  friends,  who  loved  and  revered  the  memor; 
of  that  extraordinary  man.  The  philosopher  ex 
pressed  a  very  reasonable  wish,  that  the  disciple  o 
Plato  might  have  reposed  amidst  the  groves  of  thi 
academy :  while  the  soldier  exclaimed  in  bolder  ac 
cents,  that  the  ashes  of  Julian  should  have  beei 
mingled  with  those  of  Ciesar,  iu  the  field  of  Mars 
and  among  the  ancient  monuments  of  Roman  virtue 


^^ 
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CHAP.  XX. 


The  Government  and  Death  of  Jovian. — Election  of  Vdlen- 
tiniaii,  who  associates  his  Brother  Valens,  and  makes  the 
Jirial  Division  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires. — Re- 
volt of  Procopius. — Civil  Administration.— Germany. — 
Britain.—Africa.—The  East.— The  Damiie.—Beaih  of 
Valentmian. — Histwo  Sons,  Gratian  and  Valenlinian  II., 
succeed  to  the  Western  Empire. 

The  death  of  Julian  had  left  the  public  affairs  of   chap. 
the  empire  in  a  very  doubtful  and  dangerous  situation.  , 

The  Roman  army  was  saved  by  an  inglorious,  perhaps  siaicof  Ois 
a  necessary  treaty  ;  and  the  first  moments  of  peace  a.  d.  363. 
were  consecrated  by  the  pious  Jovian  to  restore  the 
domestic  tranquillity  of  the  church  and  state.  The 
indiscretion  of  his  predecessor,  instead  of  reconciling, 
had  artfully  fomented  the  religious  war:  and  the 
balance  which  he  affected  to  preserve  between  the  < 

hostile  factions  served  only  to  perpetuate  the  con- 
test, by  the  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  fear,  by  the  rival 
claims  of  ancient  possession  and  actual  favour.  In 
private  families,  the  sentiments  of  nature  were  ex- 
tinguished by  the  blind  fury  of  zeal  and  revenge : 
the  majesty  of  the  laws  was  violated  or  abused ;  the 
cities  of  the  East  were  stained  with  blood ;  and  the 
most  implacable  enemies  of  the  Romans  were  in  the 
bosom  of  their  country.  Jovian  was  educated  in  the 
profession  of  Christianity ;  and  as  he  marched  from 
Nisibis  to  Antioch,  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  the 
Labahum  of  Constantine,  which  was  again  displayed 
at  the  head  of  the  legions,  announced  to  the  people  the 
faith  of  their  new  emperor.  As  soon  as  he  ascended 
the  throne,  he  transmitted  a  circular  epistle  to  all  the 
governors  of  provinces :  In  which  he  confessed  the 
divine  truth,  and  secured  the  legal  establishment,  of 
the  christian  religion.  The  insidious  edicts  of  Julian 
u  1. 
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CHAP,  were  abolished ;  the  ecclesiastical  immunities  were 
_J_i^^_  restored  and  enlarged  j  and  Jovian  condescended  to 
lament,  that  the  distress  of  the  times  obliged  him  to 
diminish  the  measure  of  charitable  distributions.— 
The  Christians  were  unanimous  in  the  loud  and  sin- 
cere applause  which  they  bestowed  on  the  pious 
successor  of  Julian. 
Jovian  The  sllglitcst  forcc,  whcn  it  is  applied  to  assist  and 

universal  gLiidc  thc  natural  descent  of  its  object,  operates  with 
lomdon.  ii-|.(.sist:;]jie  weight;  and  Jovian  had  the  good  fortune 
to  embrace  the  religious  opinions  which  were  sup- 
ported by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  zeal  and  num- 
bers ofthe  most  powerful  sect.  Under  his  reign,  Chris- 
tianity obtained  an  easy  and  lasting  victory  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  smile  of  royal  patronage  was  withdrawn, 
the  genius  of  paganism,  which  had  been  fondly  raised 
and  cherished  by  the  arts  of  Julian,  sunk  irrecoverably 
in  the  dust.  In  many  cities,  the  temples  were  shut  or 
deserted;  the  philosophers,  who  had  abused  their  tran- 
sient favour,  thought  it  prudent  to  shave  their  beards, 
and  disguise  their  profession  ;  and  the  Christians  re- 
joiced, that  they  were  now  in  a  condition  to  forgive, 
or  to  revenge,  the  injuries  which  they  had  suffered 
under  the  preceding  reign.  The  consternation  of 
the  Pagan  world  was  dispelled  by  a  wise  and  gracious 
edict  of  toleration ;  in  which  Jovian  explicitly  de- 
clared, that  although  he  should  severely  punish  the 
Baciileglous  rites  of  magic,  his  subjects  might  exer- 
cise, with  freedom  and  safety,  the  ceremonies  of  the 
ancient  worship. 
Uupuf  In  the  space  of  seven  months,  the  Roman  troops, 


gtess 


Andoch,      who  werc  now  returned  to  Antioch,  had  performed 
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October.  ^  march  of  fifteen  hundred  miles ;  in  which  they  had 
endured  all  the  hardships  of  war,  of  famine,  and  of 
climate.  Notwithstanding  their  services,  their  fa- 
tigues, and  the  approach  of  winter,  the  timid  and 
impatient  Jovian  allowed  only,  to  the  men  and  horses. 
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a  respite  of  six  weeks.  The  emperor  could  not  sustain  chap, 
the  indiscreet  and  malicious  raillery  of  the  people  of  ^  ' 
Antioch.  He  was  impatient  to  possess  the  palace  of 
Constantinople  ;  and  to  prevent  the  ambition  of  some 
competitor,  who  might  occupy  the  vacant  allegiance 
of  Europe.  But  he  soon  received  the  grateful  intel- 
ligence, that  his  authority  was  acknowledged  from  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  By  the 
first  letters  which  he  despatched  from  the  camp  of 
Mesopotamia,  he  had  delegated  the  military  com- 
mand of  Gaul  and  Illyricum  to  Malarich,  a  brave  and 
faithful  officer  of  the  nation  of  the  Franks ;  and  to  his 
father-in-law,  count  Lucillian,  who  had  formerly  di- 
stinguished his  courage  and  conduct  in  the  defence  of 
Nisibis.  Malarich  had  declined  an  office  to  which  he 
thought  himself  unequal ;  and  Lucillian  was  massacred 
at  Rheims,  in  an  accidental  mutiny  of  the  Batavian 
cohorts.  But  the  moderation  of  .lovinus,  master  ge- 
neral of  the  cavalry,  who  forgave  the  intention  of  his 
disgrace,  soon  appeased  the  tumult,  and  confirmed 
the  uncertain  minds  of  the  soldiers.  The  oath  of 
fidelity  was  administered,  and  taken  with  loyal  ac- 
clamations; and  the  deputies  of  the  Western  armies 
saluted  their  new  sovereign  as  he  descended  from 
Mount  Taurus  to  the  City  of  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia, 
From  Tyana  he  continued  his  hasty  march  to  An- 
cyra,  capital  of  the  province  of  Galatia  ;  wJiere  Jovian 
assumed,  with  his  infant  son,  the  name  and  ensigns 
of  the  consulship.  Dadastana,  an  obscure  town,  al-  a.  d.  364. 
most  at  an  equal  distance  between  Ancyra  and  Nice,  """^^ 
was  marked  for  the  fatal  term  of  his  journey  and  his 
life.  Afler  indulging  himself  with  a  plentiful,  per- 
haps an  intemperate,  supper,  he  retired  to  rest ;  and 
the  next  morning  the  emperor  Jovian  was  found  dead  rkaiii  of 
in  his  bed.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  death  was  va-  r'e™"'?. 
riously  understood.  By  some  it  was  ascribed  to  the 
consequences  of  an  indigestion,  occasioned  cither  by 
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CHAP,  the  quantity  of  the  wine,  or  the  quality  of  the  mngh- 
"  rooms,  which  he  had  swallowed  iu  the  evening. — 
According  to  others,  he  was  suffocated  in  his  sleep 
by  the  vapour  of  charcoal ;  which  extracted  from  the 
walls  of  the  apartment  the  unwholesome  moisture  of 
the  fresh  plaster  *.  But  the  want  of  a  regular  in- 
quiry into  the  death  of  a  prince,  whose  reign  and 
.person  were  soon  forgotten,  appears  to  have  been  the 
only  circumstance  which  countenanced  the  malicious 
whispers  of  poison  and  domestic  guilt.  The  body  of 
Jovian  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  to  be  interred  with 
his  predecessors  ;  and  the  sad  procession  was  met  oa 
the  road  by  his  wife  Charito,  the  daughter  of  count 
Lucillian  j  who  still  wept  the  recent  death  of  her 
I  father,  and  was  hastening  to  dry  her  tears  in  the  era- 

I  braces  of  an  Imperial  husband.     Her  disappointment 

I  and  grief  were  embittered  by  the  anxiety  of  maternal 

[  tenderness.     Six  weeks  befbre  the  death  of  Jovian, 

his  infant  son  had  been  placed  in  the  curule  chau", 
'  adorned  with  the  title  of  NobilissirmiSy  and  the  vain 

ensigns  ofthe  consulship.  Unconscious  of  his  fortune, 
the  royal  youth,  who,  from  his  grandfather,  assumed 
the  name  of  Varronian,  was  reminded  only  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  government,  that  he  was  the  son  of  an 
emperor.  Sixteen  years  afterwards  he  was  still  alive, 
I  hut  he  had  already  been  deprived  of  an  eye  ;    and  his 

afflicted  mother  expected,  every  hour,  that  the  inno- 
cent victim  would  be  torn  from  her  arms,  to  appease 
with  his  blood  the  suspicions  ofthe  reigning  prince. 
Vacancy  AftCF  the  death  of  Jovian,  the  throne  ofthe  Ro- 

throne,        man  world  remained  ten  days  without  a  master. — 
Fdi.  17—    -j-jjg  ministers  and  generals  still  continued  to  meet  ' 
in  council ;  to  exercise  their  respective  functions ;  to 

•  See  Ammianus  {sxv,  10.),  Eatropios  (n,  la),  who  might  likewise  bt 
prcBetit;  Jerom  (torn.  L  p.  26.  ad  lleliodorum),  Oiohus  (vu.  31.),  Sozcmien 
(1.  vi.  c.  6.),  Zoamus  (1.  iii.  p.  197,  IDB.),  alii  Zoaaras  (torn.  ii.  I.  xiiL  p. 
28,  2!l.).     We  cannot  expect  a  perfect  agreemEni,  and  we  shall  not  dtacuM  minute 
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maintam  the  public  order  ;  and  peaceably  to  conduct    chap. 
the  army  to  the  city  of  Nice  in  Bithynia,  which  was  . 

chosen  for  the  place  of  the  election*.  In  a  solemn 
assembly  of  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  em- 
pire, the  diadem  was  again  unanimously  offered  to 
the  prsefect  Sallust.  He  enjoyed  the  glory  of  a 
second  refusal :  and  when  the  virtues  of  the  father 
were  alleged  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  praefect,  with 
the  firmness  of  a  disinterested  patriot,  declared  to  the 
electors,  that  the  feeble  age  of  the  one,  and  the  unex- 
perienced youth  of  the  other,  were  equally  incapable 
of  the  laborious  duties  of  government.  Several  can- 
didates were  proposed ;  and,  after  weighing  the  objec- 
tions of  character  or  situation,  they  were  successively 
rejected ;  but  as  soon  as  the  name  of  Valentinian 
was  pronounced,  the  merit  of  that  officer  united  the 
suffrages  of  the  whole  assembly,  and  obtained  the 
sincere  approbation  of  Sallust  himself.  Valentinian  f  Election 
was  the  son  of  count  Gratian,  a  native  of  Cibalis,  in  j^^  ^ 
Pannonia,  who,  from  an  obscure  condition,  had  raised  ^^^' 
himself,  by  matcliless  strength  and  dexterity,  to  the 
military  commands  of  Africa  and  Britain;  from  which 
he  retired,  with  an  ample  fortune  and  suspicious  inte- 
grity. The  rank  and  services  of  Gratian  contributed, 
however,  to  smooth  the  first  steps  of  the  promotion 
of  his  son ;  and  afforded  him  an  early  opportunity 
of  displaying  those  solid  and  useful  qualifications, 
which  raised  his  character  above  the  ordinary  level 
of  his  fellow-soldiers.  The  person  of  Valentinian  was 
tall,  graceful,  and  majestic.  His  manly  countenance, 
deeply  marked  with  the  impression  of  sense  and  spirit, 

•  AmmianuH,  sxvi.  I.  ZosirauB,  I.  iii.  p.  19H.  Philoetorgius,  1.  vtiL  c  & 
and  liodefroy,  DiSBettat.  p.  334.  Philoatorgiua,  who  appeiirs  to  have  oblained 
some  cuiinus  and  authentic  intelligence,  aseribet  the  choice  of  Valentinian  to  llie 
Prefect  Sallust,  the  maslet-genenl  Arintheus,  D^alaiiphuE  count  of  the  dotneelic^ 
and  the  Patrician  Dstianus,  whoee  preaaing  Tecommendalioni  hom  Ancynt  had 
a  weighty  influence  in  the  election. 

t  Ammiuius  (xxx.  ?■  9.)i  and  the  yaungar  Victor,  have  furnished  the  por. 
tnit  of  Valentinian  ;  which  nMimJly  precedes  and  illutustra  the  hietoij  of  hii 
reign. 
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'.  inspired  his  friends  with  awe,  and  his  enemies  with 
__  fear :  and,  to  second  the  efforts  of  his  undaunted 
courage,  the  son  of  Gratiaii  had  inherited  the  advan- 
tages of  a  strong  and  healthy  constitution.  By  the 
habits  of  chastity  and  temperance,  which  restrain  the 
appetites  and  invigorate  the  faculties,  Valentiuian 
preserved  his  own,  and  the  public,  esteem.  The  avo- 
cations of  a  military  hfe  had  diverted  his  youth  from 
the  elegant  pursuits  of  literature  ;  he  was  ignorant 
oi'  the  Greek  language,  and  the  arts  of  rhetoric  ;  but 
as  the  mind  of  the  orator  was  never  disconcerted  by 
timid  perplexity,  he  was  able,  as  often  as  the  occasion 
prompted  him,  to  deliver  his  decided  sentiments  with 
bold  and  ready  elocution.  The  laws  of  martial  dis- 
cipline were  the  only  laws  that  he  had  studied  ;  and 
he  was  soon  distinguished  by  the  laborious  diligence, 
and  indexible  severity,  with  which  he  discharged  and 
enforced  the  duties  of  the  camp.  In  the  time  of  Julian 
he  provoked  the  danger  of  disgrace,  by  the  contempt 
which  he  publicly  expressed  for  the  reigning  religion  ; 
and  it  should  seem,  from  his  subsequent  conduct,  that 
the  indiscreet  and  unseasonable  freedom  of  Valen- 
tiuian was  the  effect  of  military  spirit,  rather  than 
of  Christian  zeal.  He  was  pardoned,  however,  and 
still  employed  by  a  prince  who  esteemed  his  merit : 
and  in  the  various  events  of  the  Persian  war,  he  im- 
proved the  reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  celerity  and  success 
with  which  he  executed  an  important  commission  re- 
commended him  to  the  favour  of  Jovian;  and  to  the 
honourable  command  of  the  second  school,  or  com- 
pany, of  Targetteers,  of  the  domestic  guards.  In  the 
march  from  Antioch,  he  had  reached  his  quarters  at 
Ancyra,  when  he  was  unexpectedly  summoned  with- 
out guilt,  and  without  intrigue,  to  assume,  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  his  age,  the  absolute  government 
of  the  Roman  empire. 
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The  invitation  of  the  ministers  and  generals  at    chap. 
Nice  was  of  little  moment,  unless  it  were  confirmed       ^^' 


by  the  voice  of  the  army.  The  aged  Sallust,  who  had  He  is 
long  observed  the  irregular  fluctuations  of  popular  i^ged  by 
assemblies,  proposed,  under  pain  of  death,  that  lone*'^"^'^ 
of  those  persons,  whose  rank  in  the  service  might  ex-  Feb.  sc, 
cite  a  party  in  their  favour,  should  appear  in  public, 
on  the  day  of  the  inauguration.  Yet  such  was  the 
prevalence  of  ancient  superstition,  that  a  whole  day 
was  voluntarily  added  to  this  dangerous  interval, 
because  it  happened  to  he  the  intercalation  of  the 
Bissextile.  At  length,  when  the  hour  was  supposed 
to  be  propitious,  Valentinian  showed  himself  from 
a  lofty  tribunal ;  the  judicious  choice  was  applauded; 
and  the  new  prince  was  solemnly  invested  with  the 
diadem  and  the  purple,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  troops,  who  were  disposed  in  martial  order  round 
the  tribunal.  But  when  he  stretched  forth  his  hand 
to  address  the  armed  multitude,  a  busy  whisper  was 
accidently  started  in  the  ranks,  and  insensibly  swelled 
into  a  loud  and  imperious  clamour,  that  he  should 
name,  without  delay,  a  colleague  In  the  empire.  The 
intrepid  calmness  of  Valentinian  obtained  silence,  and 
commanded  respect ;  and  he  thus  addressed  the  assem- 
bly: "A  few  minutes  since  it  was  in  your  power, 
"  fellow  soldiers,  to  have  left  me  in  the  obscurity 
"  of  a  private  station.  Judging,  from  the  testimony 
"  of  ray  past  life,  that  I  deserved  to  reign,  you  have 
"  placed  me  on  the  throne.  It  is  now  my  duty  to 
"  consult  the  safety  and  interest  of  the  republic. — 
"  The  weight  of  the  universe  is  undoubtedly  too 
"  great  for  the  hands  of  a  feeble  mortal.  I  am  con- 
"  sclous  of  the  limits  of  my  abilities,  and  the  uncer- 
"  tainty  of  my  life  :  and  far  from  declining,  I  am 
"  anxious  to  solicit,  the  assistance  of  a  worthy  col- 
"  league.  But,  where  discord  may  be  fatal,  the 
"  choice   of  a  fiiithful  friend  requires  mature   and 
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CHAP.  "  serious  deliberation.  That  deliberation  shall  be  imj 
'  "  care.  Let  yuwr  conduct  be  dutiful  and  consistent. 
"  Retire  to  your  quarters ;  refresh  your  minds  and 
"bodies;  and  expect  the  accustomed  donative  on 
"  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor."  Xhe  astonished 
troops,  with  a  mixture  of  pride,  of  satisfaction,  and 
of  terror,  confessed  the  voice  of  their  master.  Their 
angry  clamours  subsided  into  silent  reverence :  andVa- 
lentinian,  encompassed  with  the  eagles  of  the  legions, 
and  the  various  banners  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry, 
was  conducted,  in  warlike  pomp,  to  the  palace  of  Nice. 
As  he  was  sensible,  however,  of  the  importance  of 
preventing  some  rash  declaration  of  the  soldiers,  he 
consulted  the  assembly  of  the  chiefs  ;  and  their  real 
sentiments  were  concisely  expressed  by  the  generous 
freedom  of  Dagalaiphus.  "  Most  excellent  prince," 
said  that  officer,  "  if  you  consider  only  your  family, 
"  you  have  a  brother  ;  if  you  love  the  republic,  look 
"  round  for  the  most  deserving  of  the  Romans  *."  The 
emperor,  who  suppressed  his  displeasure,  without  al- 
tering his  intention,  slowly  proceeded  from  Nice  to 
"■"'  ^mT  Nicomedia  and  Constantinople,  In  one  of  the  sub- 
brother  urbs  of  that  capital,  thirty  days  after  his  own  elevation, 
A.  D^m  he  bestowed  the  title  of  Augustus  on  his  brother 
match  28.  Valens  ;  and  as  the  boldest  patriots  were  convinced, 
that  their  opposition,  without  being  serviceable  to 
their  country,  would  be  fatal  to  themselves,  the  de- 
claration of  his  absolute  will  was  received  with  silent 
submission.  Valens  was  now  in  the  thirty-sixth  year 
of  his  age  ;  but  his  abilities  had  never  been  exercised  in 
any  employment,  military  or  civil ;  and  his  character 
had  not  inspired  the  world  with  any  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. He  possessed,  however,  one  quality,  which 
recommended  hira  to  Valentinian,  and  preserved  the 
domestic  peace  of  the  empire  j  a  devout  and  grateful 

*  Situos  Unas,  ImpciBtor  apdme,  habes  lisDem;  a  Rempublicam,  ^nen 
quem  veatiss.  Ammian.  xxvi.  i.  In  the  diviuoa  of  the  empiie,  VatentuiiaD 
retained  that  Euicere  counselloi  foi  hunsdf  (c.  6.). 
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attachment  to  his  benefactor,  whose  superiority  of    chap. 
genius,  as  well   as  of  authority,  Valens  humbly  and  _^_1__ 
cheerfully  acknowledged  in  every  action  of  his  life. 

Before  Valentinian  divided  the  provinces,  he  re-Jiis.fi^ai 
formed  the  administration  of  the  empire.  Ail  ranks  ihe  easicm 
of  subjects,  who  had  been  injured  or  oppressed  under  empi^,'"" 
the  reign  of  Julian,  were  invited  to  support  their  ^■"■^''*' 
public  accusations.  The  silence  of  mankind  attested 
the  spotless  integrity  of  the  praefect  Sallust ;  and  his 
own  pressing  solicitations,  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  retire  from  the  business  of  the  state,  were  rejected 
by  Valentinian  with  the  most  honourable  expressions 
of  friendship  and  esteem.  But  among  the  favourites 
of  the  late  emperor,  there  were  many  who  had  abused 
his  creduHty  or  superstition  ;  and  who  could  no  longer 
hope  to  be  protected  either  by  favour  or  justice.  The 
greater  part  of  the  ministers  of  the  palace,  and  the  go- 
vernors of  the  provinces,  were  removed  from  their  re- 
spective stations ;  yet  the  eminent  merit  of  some 
officers  was  distinguished  from  the  obnoxious  crowd ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  opposite  clamours  of  zeal  and 
resentment,  the  whole  proceedings  of  this  delicate 
inquiry  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  a  reason- 
able share  of  wisdom  and  moderation.  The  festivity 
of  a  new  reign  received  a  short  and  suspicious  inter- 
ruption from  the  sudden  illness  of  the  two  princes: 
but  as  soon  as  their  health  was  restored,  they  left 
Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring.  In 
the  castle  or  palace  of  Mediaua,  only  three  miles  from 
Naissus,  they  executed  the  solemn  and  final  division 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Valentinian  bestowed  on  his 
brother  the  rich  priEfecture  ofthe-Eas/,from  the  Lower 
Danube  to  the  confines  of  Persia  ;  whilst  he  reserved 
for  his  immediate  government  the  warlike  prefectures 
of  Illyricum,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  from  the  extremity  of 
Greece  to  the  Caledonian  rampart  j  and  from  the 
rampart  of  Caledonia  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas. 
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The  provincial  administration  remained  on  its  former 
-  basis  ;  but  a  doublo  supply  of  generals  and  magistrates 
was  required  for  two  councils,  and  two  courts  :  the 
division  was  made  with  a  just  regard  to  their  peculiar 
merit  and  situation,  and  seven  master-generals  were 
soon  created,  either  of  the  cavalry  or  infantry.  When 
this  important  business  had  been  amicably  transacted, 
Valentinian  and  Valens  embraced  for  the  last  time. 
The  emperor  of  the  West  established  his  temporary 
residence  at  Milan  ;  and  the  emperor  of  the  East 
returned  to  Constantinople,  to  assume  the  dominion 
of  fifty  provinces,  of  whose  language  lie  was  totall; 
ignorant  *. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  East  was  soon  disturbed  by 
rebellion;  and  the  throne  of  Valens  was  threatened 
by  the  daring  attempts  of  a  rival,  whose  aifinity  to  the 
emperor  Julian  was  his  sole  merit,  and  had  been  iris 
only  crime.  Procopius  had  been  hastily  pronioti'd 
from  the  obscure  station  of  a  tribune,  and  a  notary, 
to  the  joint  command  of  the  army  of  Mesopotamia; 
the  public  opinion  already  named  him  as  the  successor 
of  a  prince  who  was  destitute  of  natural  heirs  ;  and 
a  vain  rumour  was  propagated  by  his  friends,  or  liis 
enemies,  that  Julian,  before  the  altar  of  the  Moon  at 
Carrha;,  had  privately  invested  Procopius  with  the 
Imperial  purple.  He  endeavoured,  by  his  dutiful 
and  submissive  behaviour,  to  disarm  the  jealousy  of" 
Jovian  J  resigned,  without  a  contest,  his  military  com- 
mand ;  and  retired,  with  bis  wife  and  family,  to  cul- 
tivate the  ample  patrimony  which  he  possessed  in  the 
province  of  Cappadocia.  These  useful  and  innocent 
occupations  were  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  an 
officer,  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  who,  in  the  name  of 
his  new  sovereigns,  Valentinian  and  Valens,  was  de- 
spatched to  conduct  the  unfortunate  Procopius  either 
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to  a,  perpetual  prison,  or  au  ignominious  death.  His 
presence  of  mind  procured  him  a  longer  respite,  and  _ 
a  more  splendid  fate.  Without  presuming  to  dispute 
the  royal  mandate,  he  requested  the  indulgence  of 
a  few  moments  to  embrace  his  weeping  family  ;  and, 
while  the  vigilance  of  his  guards  was  relaxed  by  a 
plentiful  entertainment,  he  dexterously  escaped  to 
the  sea-coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  whence  he  passed 
over  to  the  country  of  Bosphorus.  In  that  seques- 
tered region  he  remained  many  months,  exposed  to 
the  hardships  of  exile,  of  solitude,  and  of  want;  his 
melancholy  temper  brooding  over  his  misfortunes, 
and  his  mind  agitated  by  the  just  apprehension,  that 
if  any  accident  should  discover  bis  name,  the  faith- 
less Barbarians  would  violate,  without  much  scruple, 
the  laws  of  hospitality.  In  a  nnoment  of  impatience 
and  despair,  Procopius  embarked  in  a  merchant 
vessel,  which  made  sail  for  Constantinople ;  and 
boldly  aspired  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign,  because  he 
was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  the  security  of  a  subject. 
At  first  he  lurked  in  the  villages  of  Bithynia,  con- 
tinually changing  his  habitation,  and  Ms  disguise. 
By  degrees  he  ventured  into  the  capital,  trusted  his 
life  and  fortune  to  the  fidelity  of  two  friends,  a 
senator  and  an  eunuch,  and  conceived  some  hopes  of 
success,  from  the  intelligence  which  he  obtained  of 
the  actual  state  of  public  affairs.  The  body  of  the 
people  was  infected  with  a  spirit  of  discontent :  they 
regretted  the  justice  and  the  abilities  of  Sallust,  who 
bad  been  imprudently  dismissed  from  the  praefecture 
of  the  East.  They  despised  the  character  of  Valens, 
which  was  rude  without  vigour,  and  feeble  without 
mildness.  They  dreaded  the  influence  of  his  father- 
in-law,  the  Patrician  Petronius,  a  cruel  and  rapacious 
minister,  who  rigorously  exacted  all  the  arrears  of 
tribute  that  might  remain  unpaid  since  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Aurelian.     Tlie  circumstances  were  pro- 
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CHAP,  pitious  to  the  designs  of  an  usurper.  The  hostile 
^^'  measures  of  the  Persians  required  the  presence  of 
Valens  in  Syria :  from  the  Danube  to  the  Euphrates 
the  troops  were  in  motion  ;  and  the  capital  was  oc- 
casionally filled  with  the  soldiers  who  passed,  or  re- 
passed, the  Thracian  Bosphorus.  Two  cohorts  of 
Gauls  were  persuaded  to  listen  to  the  secret  pi-oposals 
of  the  conspirators,  which  were  recommended  by 
the  promise  of  a  liberal  donative  ;  and,  as  they  still 
revered  the  memory  of  Julian,  they  easily  consented 
to  support  the  hereditary  claim  of  his  proscribed  kins- 
man. At  the  dawn  of  day  they  were  drawn  up  near 
the  baths  of  Anastasia  ;  and  Frocopius,  clothed  in  a 
purple  garment,  more  suitable  to  a  player  than  to  a 
monarch,  appeared,  as  if  he  rose  from  the  dead,  in 
the  midst  of  Constantinople.  The  soldiers,  who  were 
prepared  for  his  reception,  saluted  their  trembling 
prince  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  vows  of-  fidelity. 
Tlieir  numbers  were  soon  increased  by  a  sturdy  band 
of  peasants,  collected  from  the  adjacent  country  ;  and 
Procopius,  shielded  by  the  arms  of  his  adherents, 
was  successively  conducted  to  the  tribunal,  the  senate, 
and  the  palace.  During  the  first  moments  of  hl» 
tumultuous  reign,  he  was  astonished  and  terrified  by 
the  gloomy  silence  of  the  people;  who  were  either 
ignorant  of  the  cause,  or  apprehensive  of  the  event. 
But  his  militaiy  strength  was  superior  to  any  actual 
resistance :  the  malecontents  flocked  to  the  standard 
of  rebellion  ;  the  poor  were  excited  by  the  hopes, 
and  the  rich  were  intimidated  by  the  fear,  of  a  ge- 
neral pillage ;  and  the  obstinate  credulity  of  the 
multitude  was  once  more  deceived  by  the  promised 
advant^es  of  a  revolution.  The  magistrates  wcw 
seized ;  the  prisons  and  arsenals  broke  open  ;  the 
gates,  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  were  dili- 
gently occupied  ;  and,  in  a  few  hours,  Procopius  be- 
came the  absolute,  though  precarious,  master  of  the 
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Imperial  city.  The  usurper  improved  this  unexpected  cHap. 
success  with  some  degree  of  courage  and  dexterity.  __!!__ 
He  artfully  propagated  the  rumours  and  opinions  the 
most  favourable  to  his  interest ;  while  he  deluded  the 
populace  by  giving  audience  to  the  frequent,  but 
imaginary,  ambassadors  of  distant  nations.  The  large 
bodies  of  troops  stationed  in  the  cities  of  Thrace, 
and  the  fortresses  of  the  Lower  Danube,  were  gra- 
dually involved  in  the  guilt  of  rebellion :  and  the 
Gothic  princes  consented  to  supply  the  sovereign  of 
Constantinople  with  the  formidable  strength  of  seve- 
ral thousand  auxiliaries.  His  generals  passed  the 
Bosphorus,  and  subdued,  without  an  effort,  the  un- 
armed, but  wealthy,  provinces  of  Bithynia  and  Asia. 
After  an  honourable  defence,  the  city  and  island  of 
Cyzicus  yielded  to  his  power:  the  renowned  legions 
of  the  Jovians  and  Herculians  embraced  the  cause 
of  the  usurper,  whom  they  were  ordered  tO  crush  ^ 
and,  as  the  veterans  were  continually  augmented 
with  new  levies,  he  soon  appeared  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  whose  valour,  as  well  as  numbers,  were  not 
unequal  to  the  greatness  of  the  contest.  The  son  of  ^ 
Hormisdas,  a  youth  of  spirit  and  ability,  conde- 
scended to  draw  his  sword  against  the  lawful  em- 
peror of  the  East ;  and  the  Persian  prince  was  im- 
mediately invested  with  the  ancient  and  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  a  Roman  Proconsul.  The  alliance 
of  Faustina,  the  widow  of  the  emperor  Constantius, 
who  intrusted  herself  and  her  daughter  to  the  hands 
of  the  usurper,  added  dignity  and  reputation  to  his 
cause.  The  princess  Constantia,  who  was  then  about 
five  years  of  age,  accompanied  in  a  litter  the  march 
of  the  army.  She  was  shown  to  the  multitude  in  the 
arms  of  her  adopted  father ;  and  as  oflen  as  she 
passed  through  the  ranks,  the  tenderness  of  the  sol- 
diers was  inflamed  into  martial  fury*:  they  recol- 
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niAP.    lected  the  glories  of  the  house  of  Constantine,  ai 
^^-      they   declared,    with    loyal    acclamation,    that  iky 

iiisddat    would  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  the  d^ 

'tit*^.  *"'^"*^^  of  the  royal  infant. 

si«v  -■!  In  the  meanwhile,  Valentinian  was  alarmed  and 

perplexed,  by  the  doubtful  intelligence  of  the  revoh 
of  the  East.  The  difficulties  of  a  German  war  forced 
him  to  confine  his  immediate  care  to  the  safety  of  his 
own  dominions  ;  and,  as  every  channel  of  communi- 
cation was  stopt  or  corrupted,  he  listened,  with  doulrt- 
ful  anxiety,  to  the  rumours  which  were  industriously 
spread,  that  the  defeat  and  death  of  Valens  had  left 
Proeopius  sole  master  of  the  eastern  provinces.  Va- 
lens was  not  dead  :  hut,  on  the  news  of  the  rebellion, 
which  he  received  at  Csesarea,  he  basely  despairet! 
of  his  life  and  fortune  ;  proposed  to  negotiate  willi 
the  usurper,  and  discovered  his  secret  inclination  tu 
abdicate  the  Imperial  purple.  The  timid  monarch 
was  saved  from  disgrace  and  ruin  by  the  firmness  of 
his  ministers,  and  their  abilities  soon  decided  in  his 
favour  the  event  of  the  civil  war.  In  a  season  of 
tranquillity,  Sallust  had  resigned  without  a  murmur ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  public  safety  was  attacked,  he 
ambitiously  solicited  the  pre-eminence  of  toil  and 
danger;  and  the  restoration  of  that  virtuous  mini- 
ster to  the  praefecture  of  the  East  was  the  first  step 
which  indicated  the  repentance  of  Valens,  and  satis- 
fied the  minds  of  the  people.  The  reign  of  Proeo- 
pius was  apparently  supported  by  powerful  armies, 
and  obedient  provinces.  But  many  of  the  principal 
officers,  military  as  well  as  civil,  had  been  urged, 
either  by  motives  of  duty  or  interest,  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  guilty  scene  ;  or  to  watch  the 
moment  of  betraying,  and  deserting,  the  cause  of 
the  usurper.  Lupicinus  advanced,  by  hasty  marches, 
to  bring  the  legions  of  Syria  to  the  aid  of  Valens, 
Arintheus,  who,  in  strength,  beauty,  and  valour,  ex- 
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celled  all  the  heroes  of  the  age,  attacked  with  a    c 

small  troop  a  superior  body  of  the  rehels."    When  he ! 

beheld  the  faces  of  the  soldiers  who  had  served  under 
his  banner,  he  commanded  them,  with  a  loud  voice, 
to  seize  and  deliver  up  their  pretended  leader  j  and 
such  was  the  ascendant  of  his  genius,  that  this  ex- 
traordinary order  was  instantly  obeyed.  Arbetio,  a 
respectable  veteran  of  the  great  Constantine,  who  had 
been  distinguished  by  the  honours  of  the  consulship, 
was  persuaded  to  leave  his  retirement,  and  once 
more  to  conduct  an  army  into  the  field.  In  the  heat 
of  action,  calmly  taking  off  his  helmet,  lie  showed 
his  gray  hairs,  and  venerable  countenance  ;  saluted 
the  soldiers  of  Procoplus  by  the  endearing  names 
of  children  and  companions,  and  exhorted  them  no 
longer  to  support  tlie  desperate  cause  of  a  contempti- 
ble tyrant,  but  to  follow  their  old  commander,  who 
had  so  often  led  them  to  honour  and  victory.  In  the 
two  engagements  of  Thyatira  and  Nacosia,  the  un- 
fortunate Procoplus  was  deserted  by  his  troops, 
who  were  seduced  by  the  instructions  and  example  of 
their  perfidious  officers.  After  wandering  some  time 
among  the  woods  and  mountains  of  Phrygia,  he  was 
betrayed  by  his  desponding  followers,  conducted  to 
the  Imperial  camp,  and  immediately  beheaded.  He 
suffered  the  ordinary  fate  of  an  unsuccessful  usurper ; 
but  the  acts  of  cruelty  which  were  exercised  by  the 
conqueror,  under  the  forms  of  legal  justice,  excited 
the  pity  and  indignation  of  mankind*. 

Such  indeed  are  the  common  and  natural  fruits  of  Seven 
despotism  and  Febelliou,  But  the  inquisition  intoimoti 
the  crime  of  magic,  which,  under  the  reign  of  the  |^""'j^  ^ 


■   The  Bdventures,  usuipation,  and  fell  of  PtocmiuJ,  are  relaleii,  in  n  regu-  J 
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Rome  and  Antioch,  was  interpreted  as  the  faUl 
_  symptom,  either  of  the  displeasure  of  heaven,  or  of 
the  depravity  of  mankind.  Let  us  not  hesitate  to 
indulge  a  liberal  pride,  that,  in  the  present  age,  the 
enlightened  part  of  Europe  has  abolished  a  cruel  and 
odious  prejudice,  which  reigned  in  every  climate  of 
the  globe,  and  adhered  to  every  system  of  religious 
opinions.  The  nations,  and  tlie  sects,  of  the  Romaa 
world,  admitted  with  equal  credulity,  and  similar  ab. 
horrence,  the  reality  of  that  infernal  art,  which  was 
able  to  control  the  eternal  order  of  the  planets,  and 
the  voluntary  operations  of  the  human  mind.  They 
dreaded  the  mysterious  power  of  spells  and  incanta- 
tions, of  potent  herbs,  and  execrable  rites ;  which 
could  extinguish  or  recal  life,  inflame  the  passions 
of  the  soul,  blast  the  works  of  creation,  and  extort 
from  the  reluctant  daemons  the  secrets  of  futurity. 
They  believed,  with  the  wildest  inconsistency,  that 
this  pra»ternatural  dominion  of  the  air,  of  earth,  and 
of  hell,  was  exercised,  from  the  vilest  motives  of 
malice  or  gain,  by  some  wrinkled  hags,  and  itinerant 
sorcerers,  who  passed  their  obscure  lives  in  penury 
and  contempt.  The  arts  of  magic  were  equally  con- 
demned by  the  public  opinion,  and  by  the  laws  ot 
Rome ;  but  as  they  tended  to  gratify  the  most  im- 
perious passions  of  the  heart  of  man,  they  were  con- 
tinually proscribed,  and  continually  practised.  An 
imaginary  cause  is  capable  of  producing  the  most 
serious  and  mischievous  effects.  The  dark  predictions 
of  the  death  of  an  emperor,  or  the  success  of  a  con- 
spiracy, were  calculated  only  to  stimulate  the  hopes 
of  ambition,  and  to  dissolve  the  ties  of  fidelity  ;  and 
the  intentional  guilt  of  magic  was  aggravated  by  the 
actual  crimes  of  treason  and  sacrilege.  Such  vain 
terrors  disturbed  the  peace  of  society,  and  the  Iia|j- 
piness  of  individuals  ;  and  the  harmless  flame  which 
insensibly  melted  a   waxen  image,  might  derive  a 
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powerful  and  perniciouij  energy  from  the  affrighted  chap. 
fancy  of  the  person  whom  it  was  maliciously  designed  ^^' 
to  represent.  From  the  infusion  of  those  herbs, 
which  were  supposed  to  possess  a  supei-natural  in- 
fluence, it  was  an  easy  step  to  the  use  of  more  sub- 
stantial poison;  and  the  folly  of  mankind  sometimes 
became  the  instrument,  and  the  mask,  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes. 

\Vlien  Tacitus  describes  the  deaths  of  the  innocent  ^t^^^^a 
and  illustrious  Homans,  who  were  sacrificed  to  the  eru-  'entinian 
elty  of  the  first  Caesars,  the  art  of  the  historian,  or  the  a.  d.s64-^ 
merit  of  the  sufferers,  excite  in  our  breasts  the  most  ^'^^ 
lively  sensations  of  terror,  of  admiration,  and  of  pity. 
The  coarse  and  undistinguishing  pencil  of  Ammianus 
has  delineated  his  bloody  figures  with  tedious  and  dis- 
gusting accuracy.  But  as  our  attention  is  no  longer 
engaged  by  the  contrast  of  freedom  and  servitude, 
of  recent  greatness  and  of  actual  misery,  we  should 
turn  with  horror  from  the  frequent  executions,  which 
disgraced,  both  at  Rome  and  Antioch,  the  reign  of 
the  two  brothers.  Valens  was  of  a  timid,  and  Va- 
lentinian  of  a  choleric,  disposition.  An  anxious  re- 
gard to  his  personal  safety  was  the  ruling  principle 
of  the  administration  of  Valens.  In  the  condition  of 
a  subject,  he  had  kissed,  with  trembling  awe,  the 
hand  of  the  oppressor :  and  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  he  reasonably  expected,  that  the  same  fears, 
which  had  subdued  his  own  mind,  would  secure  the 
patient  submission  of  his  people.  The  favourites  of 
Valens  obtained,  by  the  privilege  of  rapine  and  con- 
fiscation, the  wealth  which  his  economy  would  have 
refused.  They  urged,  with  persuasive  eloquence, 
that,  in  all  cases  of  treason,  suspicion  is  equivalent 
to  proof;  that  the  power,  supposes  the  intention  of 
mischiefj  that  the  intention,  is  not  less  criminal 
than  the  act ;  and  that  a  subject  no  longer  deserves 
to  live,  if  his  life  may  threaten  the  safety,  or  disturb 
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CHAP,  the  repose,  of  his  sovereign.  The  judgment  of  "Vi- 
'  lentiniaii  was  sometimes  deceived,  and  his  confidence 
abused  ;  but  he  would  have  silenced  the  informers 
with  a  contemptuous  smile,  had  they  presumed  to 
alarm  hJs  fortitude  by  the  sound  of  danger.  They 
praised  his  inflexible  love  of  justice  ;  and,  in  tlie 
pursuit  of  justice,  the  emperor  was  easily  tempted  to 
consider  clemency  as  a  weakness,  and  passion  as  a 
virtue.  As  long  as  he  wrestled  with  his  equals,  In 
the  bold  competition  of  an  active  and  ambitious  life, 
VaJentiniaii  was  seldom  injured,  and  never  insulted, 
with  impunity  ;  if  his  prudence  was  arraigned,  his 
spirit  was  applauded  ;  and  the  proudest  and  most 
powerful  generals  were  apprehensive  of  provoking 
the  resentment  of  a  fearless  soldier.  After  he  be- 
came master  of  the  world,  he  unfortunately  forgot, 
that  where  no  resistance  can  be  made,  no  courage  can 
be  exerted  ;  and  instead  of  consulting  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  magnanimity,  he  indulged  the  furious 
emotions  of  his  temper,  at  a  time  when  they  were 
disgraceful  to  himself,  and  fatal  to  the  defenceless 
objects  of  his  displeasure,  in  the  government  of  his 
household,  or  of  his  empire,  slight,  or  even  ima- 
ginary, offences  ;  a  hasty  word,  a  casual  omission,  aii 
involuntary  delay,  were  chastised  by  a  sentence  of 
immediate  death.  The  expressions  which  issued  the 
most  readily  from  the  mouth  of  the  emperor  of  the 
West  were,  *'  Strike  off  his  head;"-T-"  burn  him 
"  alive ;" — "  let  him  be  beaten  with  clubs  till  he 
"  expires ;"  and  his  most  favoured  ministers  soon 
understood,  that,  by  a  rash  attempt  to  dispute,  or 
suspend,  the  execution  of  his  sanguinary  commands, 
they  might  involve  themselves  in  the  guilt  and  pu- 
nishment of  disobedience.  The  repeated  gratification 
.  of  this  savage  justice  hardened  the  mind  of  Valen- 
tinian  against  pity  and  remorse  ;  and  the  sallies  of 
passion  were  confirmed  by  the  liabits  of  cruelty.    He 
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could  behold  with  calm  satisfaction  the  convulsive  chap. 
agouies  of  torture  and  death  :  he  reserved  his  friend-  __IJ__ 
ship  for  those  faithful  servants  whose  temper  was  the 
most  congenial  to  his  own.  The  merit  of  Maximin, 
who  had  slaughtered  the  noblest  families  of  Rome, 
was  rewarded  with  the  royal  approbation,  and  the 
prajfecture  of  Gaul.  Two  fierce  and  enonnous  bears, 
distinguished  by  the  appellations  of  Innocence,  and 
Mica  Aurea,  could  alone  deserve  to  share  the  favour 
of  Maximin.  The  cages  of  those  trasty  guards  were 
always  placed  near  the  bed-chamber  of  Valentinian, 
who  frequently  amused  his  eyes  with  the  grateful 
spectacle  of  seeing  them  tear  and  devour  the  bleeding 
limbs  of  the  malefactors  who  were  abandoned  to  their 
rage.  Their  diet  and  exercises  were  carefully  in- 
spected by  the  Roman  emperor ;  and  when  Inno' 
cence  had  earned  her  discharge  by  a  long  course  of 
meritorious  service,  the  faithful  animal  was  again  re- 
stored to  the  freedom  of  her  native  woods. 

But  in  the  calmer  moments  of  reflection,  when  the  Tiieir  laws 
mind  of  Valens  was  not  agitated  by  fear,  or  that  of" 
Valentinian  by  rage,  the  tyrant  resumed  the  senti- 
ments, or  at  least  the  conduct,  of  the  father  of  his 
country.  The  dispassionate  judgment  of  the  Western 
emperor  could  clearly  perceive,  and  accurately  pur- 
sue, his  own  and  the  public  interest ;  and  the  so- 
vereign of  the  East,  who  imitated  with  equal  docility 
the  various  examples  which  he  received  from  his 
elder  brother,  was  sometimes  guided  by  the  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  the  prjefect  Sallust.  Both  princes  in- 
variably retained,  in  the  purple,  the  chaste  and  tem- 
perate simplicity  which  had  adorned  their  private 
life ;  and,  under  their  reign,  the  pleasures  of  the 
court  never  cost  the  people  a  blush  or  a  sigh.  They 
gradually  reformed  many  of  tbe  abuses  of  the  times 
of  Constantius"i  judiciously  adopted  and  improved 
the  designs  of  Julian  and   his  succcsNor ;  and  dis- 
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CHAP,  played  a  style  and  spirit  of  legislation  which  miglit 
^^'  inspire  posterity  with  the  most  favourable  opinion  ot 
their  character  and  government.  It  is  not  from  the 
master  oi  Innocence,  that  we  should  expect  the  ten- 
der regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  which 
prompted  Valentinian  to  condemn  the  exposition  of 
new-bom  infants  * ;  and  to  establish  fourteen  skilful 
physicians,  with  stipends  and  privileges,  in  the  four- 
teen quarters  of  Rome.  The  good  sense  of  an  illi- 
terate soldier  founded  an  useful  and  liberal  institution 
for  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  support  of  de- 
clining science.  It  was  his  intention,  that  the  arts 
of  rhetoric  and  grammar  should  be  taught  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  the  metropolis  of 
every  province ;  and  as  the  size  and  dignity  of  the 
school  was  usually  proportioned  to  the  importance  of 
the  city,  the  academies  of  Rome  and  Constantinople 
claimed  a  just  and  singular  pre-eminence.  The  frag- 
ments of  the  literary  edicts  of  Valentinian  imper- 
fectly represent  the  school  of  Constantinople,  which 
was  gradually  improved  by  subsequent  regulations. 
That  school  consisted  of  thirty-one  professors  in  dif- 
ferent branches  of  learning.  One  philosopher,  and 
two  lawyers  j  five  sophists,  and  ten  grammarians  for 
the  Greek,  and  three  orators,  and  ten  grammarians 
for  the  Latin,  tongue ;  besides  seven  scribes,  or,  as 
they  were  then  styled,  antiquarians,  whose  laborious 
pens  supplied  the  public  library  with  fair  and  correct 
copies  of  the  classic  writers.  The  rule  of  conduct, 
which  was  prescribed  to  the  students,  is  the  more 
curious,  as  it  affords  the  first  outlines  of  the  fonn 
and  discipline  of  a  modern  uiiiversity.  It  was  re- 
quired, that  they  should  bring  proper  certificates 
from  the  magistrates  of  their  native  province.    Their 

*  S«  the  Code  of  JuBlinkn,  L  viiL  tit.  lu.  leg.  2.  Unutquitque  vAnAaa 
luani  nutrist.  Quod  si  eipoaendam  putivciit  animadvcnioni  que  coiutitata  eti 
•ubjacebit. 
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names,  professions,  and  places  of  abode,  were  regu-  chap. 
larly  entered  in  a  public  register.  The  studious  ^^" 
youth  were  severely  prohibited  from  wasting  their 
time  in  feasts,  or  in  the  theatre ;  and  the  term  of 
their  education  was  limited  to  the  age  of  twenty. 
The  pra?fect  of  the  city  was  empowered  to  chastise 
the  idle  and  refractory,  by  stripes  or  expulsion  ;  and 
he  was  directed  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
master  of  the  offices,  that  the  knowledge  and  abilities 
of  the  scholars  might  be  usefully  applied  to  the  pub- 
lie  service.  The  institutions  of  Valentinian  contri- 
buted to  secure  the  benefits  of  peace  and  plenty; 
and  the  cities  were  guarded  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Defensors;  freely  elected  as  the  tribunes  and 
advocates  of  the  people,  to  support  their  rights,  and 
to  expose  their  grievances,  before  the  tribunals  of  the 
civil  magistrates,  or  even  at  the  foot  of  the  Imperial 
throne.  The  finances  were  diligently  administered 
by  two  princes,  who  had  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  the  rigid  economy  of  a  private  fortune  j  but  in 
the  receipt  and  application  of  the  revenue,  a  dis- 
cerning eye  might  observe  some  difference  between 
the  government  of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  Valens 
was  persuaded,  that  royal  liberality  can  be  sup- 
plied only  by  public  oppression,  and  his  ambition 
never  aspired  to  secure,  by  their  actual  distress,  the 
future  strength  and  prosperity  of  his  people.  Instead 
of  increasing  the  weight  of  taxes,  which,  in  the  space 
of  forty  years,  had  been  gradually  doubled,  he  re- 
duced, in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  one-fourth  of 
the  tribute  of  the  East.  Valentinian  appears  to  have 
been  less  attentive  and  less  anxious  to  relieve  the 
burthens  of  his  people.  He  might  reform  the  abuses 
of  the  fiscal  administration  ;  but  he  exacted,  without 
scruple,  a  very  large  share  of  the  private  property  ;  as 
he  was  convinced  that  the  revenues,  which  supported 
the  luxury  of  individuals,  would  be  much  more  advan- 
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CHAP,    tageously  employed  for  the  defence  and  improvement 

■  of  the  state.     The  subjects  of  the  East,  who  enjoyed 

the  present  benefit,  applauded  the  indulgence  of  theii' 
prince.  The  solid,  but  less  splendid,  merit  ofVa- 
lentinian  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  subse- 
quent generation. 

»n^"  When  the  suffrage  of  the  generals  and  of  the  army 

A.  D.  3G4  committed  the  sceptre  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the 
hands  of  Valentinian,  his  reputation  in  arms,  his 
military  skill  and  experience,  and  his  rigid  attach- 
ment to  the  forms,  as  well  as  spirit,  of  ancient  dis- 
cipline, were  the  principal  motives  of  their  judicious 
choice.  The  eagerness  of  the  troops,  who  pressed 
him  to  nominate  his  colleague,  was  justified  by  the 
dangerous  situation  of  public  affairs  ;  and  Valentinian 
himself  was  conscious,  that  the  abilities  of  the  most 
active  mind  were  unequal,  to  the  defence  of  the  di- 
stant frontiers  of  an  invaded  monarchy.  As  soon  as 
the  death  of  Julian  had  relieved  the  Barbarians  from 
the  terror  of  his  name,  the  most  sanguine  hojics 
of  rapine  and  conquest  excited  the  nations  of  the 
A.  D.  3G4  East,  of  the  North,  and  of  the  South.  Their  inroads 
—^^^-  were  often  vexatious,  and  sometimes  formidable  ;  but, 
during  the  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  his 
firmness  and  vigilance  protected  his  own  dominions; 
and  his  powerful  genius  seemed  to  inspire  and  direct 
the  feeble  counsels  of  his  brother.  Perhaps  the  me- 
thod of  annals  would  more  forcibly  express  the  urgent 
and  divided  cares  of  the  two  emperors;  but  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader,  likewise,  would  be  distracted 
by  a  tedious  and  desultory  narrative.  A  separate 
view  of  the  five  great  theatres  of  war  ;  I.  Germany  ; 
II.  Britain;  III.  Africa;  IV.  The  East;  and.  V, 
The  Danube  ;  will  impress  a  more  distinct  image  of 
the  military  state  of  the  empire  under  the  reigns  of 
Valentinian  and  Valens. 
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I.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Alemanni  had  been    chap. 

offended  by  the  harsh  and  haughty  behaviour  of  Ur- ^^'    _ 

sacius,  master  of  the  offices*;  who,  by  an  act  of  i.  Oer- 
unseasonable  parsimony,  had  diminished  the  value,  The  Aie. 
as  well  as  the  quantity,  of  the  presents,  to  which  ^"JjaJj 
they  were  entitled,  either  from  custom  or  treaty,  on  a.  d.  3tis. 
the  accession  of  a  new  emperor.  They  expressed, 
and-  they  communicated  to  their  countrymen,  their 
strong  sense  of  the  national  affront.  The  irascible 
minds  of  the  chiefs  were  exasperated  by  the  suspicion 
of  contempt ;  and  the  martial  youth  crowded  to  their 
standard.  Before  Valentinian  could  pass  the  Alps, 
the  villages  of  Gaul  were  in  Hames  ;  before  his  general 
Dagalaiphus  could  encounter  the  Alemanni,  they 
had  secured  the  captives  and  the  spoil  in  the  forests 
of  Germany.  In  the  beginnhig  of  the  ensuing  year,  a.  d.  ace 
the  military  force  of  the  whole  nation,  in  deep  and  *""°'T- 
solid  columns,  broke  through  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine, 
during  the  severity  of  a  northern  winter.  Two  Ro- 
man counts  were  defeated  and  mortally  wounded  j 
and  the  standard  of  the  Heruli  and  Batavians  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  who  displayed,  with 
insulting  shouts  and  menaces,  the  trophy  of  their 
victory.  The  standard  was  recovered ;  but  the  Ba- 
tavians had  not  redeemed  the  shame  of  their  disgrace 
and  flight  in  the  eyes  of  their  severe  judge.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  Valentinian,  that  his  soldiers  must 
learn  to  fear  their  commander,  before  they  could 
cease  to  fear  the  enemy.  The  troops  were  solemnly 
assembled ;  and  the  trembling  Batavians  were  in- 
closed within  the  circle  of  the  Imperial  army.  Va- 
lentinian then  ascended  his  tribunal;  and,  as  if  he 
disdained  to  punish  cowardice  with  death,  he  in- 
flicted a  stain  of  indelible  ignominy  on  the  officers, 
whose  misconduct  and  pusillanimity  were  found  to 

*  Aminian.  xxvi.  S.    VaJesiua  adds  a  long  and  good  note  on  the  master  of  th« 
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be  the  first  occasion  of  the  defeat.  The  Batavians  " 
_  were  degraded  from  their  rank,  stripped  of  their 
arms,  and  condemned  to  be  sold  for  slaves  to  the 
highest  bidder.  At  this  tremendous  sentence  the 
troops  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  deprecated  the 
indignation  of  their  sovereign,  and  protested,  that  if 
he  would  indulge  them  in  another  trial,  they  would 
approve  themselves  not  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Ro- 
mans, and  of  his  soldiers.  Valentinian,  with  affected 
reluctance,  yielded  to  their  entreaties :  the  Bata- 
vians resumed  their  arms  ;  and,  with  their  arras,  the 
invincible  resolution  of  wiping  away  their  disgrace  in 
the  blood  of  the  Alemanni.  The  principal  command 
was  declined  by  Degalaiphus;  and  that  experienced 
general,  who  had  represented,  perhaps  with  too  much 
prudence,  the  extreme  difficulties  of  the  undertaking, 
had  the  mortification,  before  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign, of  seeing  his  rival  Jovinus  convert  those  dif- 
ficulties into  a  decisive  advantage  over  the  scattered 
forces  of  the  Barbarians.  At  the  head  of  a  well- 
disciplined  army  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  light  troops, 
Jovinus  advanced,  with  cautious  and  rapid  steps,  to 
Scarponna,  in  the  territory  of  Metz,  where  he  sur- 
prised a  large  division  of  the  Alemanni,  before  they 
had  time  to  run  to  their  arms  ;  and  flushed  his  sol- 
diers with  the  confidence  of  an  easy  and  bloodless 
victory.  Another  division,  or  rather  army,  of  the 
enemy,  after  the  cruel  and  wanton  devastation  of  the 
adjacent  countiy,  reposed  themselves  on  the  shady 
banks  of  the  Moselle.  Jovinus,  who  had  viewed  the 
ground  with  the  eye  of  a  general,  made  his  silent 
approach  through  a  deep  and  woody  vale,  till  he 
could  distinctly  perceive  the  indolent  security  of  the 
Germans.  Some  were  bathing  their  huge  limbs  in 
the  river ;  others  were  combing  their  long  and  flaxen 
hair  ;  others  again  were  swallowing  large  draughts  of 
rich  and  delicious  wine.     On  a  sudden  they  heard 
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the  sound  of  the  Roman  trumpet;  they  saw  the  enemy    chap. 
in  their  camp.     Astonishment  produced  disorder ;  " 

disorder  was  followed  by  flight  and  dismay  j  and  the 
confused  multitude  of  the  bravest  warriors  was  pierced 
by  the  swords  and  javelins  of  the  legionaries  and 
auxiliaries.     The  fugitives  escaped  to  the  third  and 
most  considerable  camp,  in  the  Catalaunian  plains, 
near  Chalons  in  Champagne  :  the  straggling  detach- 
ments were  hastily  recalled  to  their  standard ;  and 
the  Barbarian  chiefs,  alarmed  and  admonished  by 
the  fate  of  their  companions,  prepared  to  encounter, 
in  a  decisive  battle,  the  victorious  forces  of  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Valentinian.  The  bloody  and  ohstinate  con- 
flict lasted  a  whole  summer's  day,  with  equal  valour, 
and  with  alternate  success.     The  Romans  at  length 
prevailed,  with  the  loss  of  about  twelve  hundred  men. 
Six  thousand  of  the  Alemanni  were  slain,  four  thou- 
sand were  wounded  j  and  the  brave  Jovinus,  after 
chasing  the  flying  remnant  of  their  host  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  returned  to  Paris,  to  receive  the 
applause  of  his  sovereign,  aad  the  ensigns  of  the 
consulship  for  the  ensuing  year  *.     The  triumph  of    July- 
the  Romans  was  indeed  sullied  by  their  treatment  of 
the  captive  king,  whom  they  hung  on  a  gibbet  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  their  indignant  general.     This 
disgraceful  act  of  cruelty,  which  might  be  imputed 
to  the  fury  of  the  troops,  was  followed  by  the  de- 
liberate murder  of  Withicab,  the  son  of  Vadomair ; 
a  German  prince,  of  a  weak  and  sickly  constitution, 
but  of  a  daring  and  formidable  spirit.     The  domestic 
assassin  was  instigated  and  protected  by  the  Romans  j 
and  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  humanity  and  justice 
betrayed  their  secret  apprehension  of  the  weakness 
of  the  declining  empire.     The  use  of  the  dagger  is 
seldom  adopted  in  public  councils,  as  long  as  they 
retain  any  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  sword. 
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CHAP.  While  the  Alemanni  appeared  to  be  humbled  by 
__^^J^__  their  recent  calamities,  the  pride  of  Valentinian  was 
Vaknu-  mortified  by  the  unexpected  surprisal  of  Moguntia- 
■^"ford!"  cum,  or  Mentz,  the  principal  city  of  the  Upper  Ger- 
FM^ii^*  many.  In  the  unsuspicious  moment  of  a  Christian 
A.  u.  368.  festival,  Rando,  a  bold  and  artful  chieftain,  who  had 
long  meditated  his  attempt,  suddenly  passed  the 
Rhine ;  entered  the  defenceless  town,  and  retired 
with  a  multitude  of  captives  of  either  sex.  Valen- 
tinian resolved  to  execute  severe  vengeance  on  the 
whole  body  of  the  nation.  Count  Sebastian,  with 
the  bands  of  Italy  and  Illyricum,  was  ordered  to  in- 
vade their  country,  most  probably  on  the  side  of 
RhKtia.  The  emperor  in  person,  accompanied  by 
his  son  Gratian,  passed  the  Rhine  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army,  which  was  supported  on  both  flanks 
by  Jovinus  and  Severus,  the  two  masters-general  of 
the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  West.  The  Ale- 
manni, unable  to  prevent  the  devastation  of  their 
villages,  fixed  their  camp  on  a  lofty,  and  almost  in- 
accessible, mountain,  in  the  modem  duchy  of  Wir- 
teraberg,  and  resolutely  expected  the  approach  of 
the  Romans.  The  life  of  Valentinian  was  exposed 
to  imminent  danger,  by  the  intrepid  curiosity  with 
which  he  persisted  to  explore  some  secret  and  un- 
guarded path.  A  troop  of  Barbarians  suddenly  rose 
from  their  ambuscade ;  and  the  emperor,  who  vigor- 
ously spurred  his  horse  down  a  steep  and  slippery 
descent,  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  him  his  armour- 
bearer,  and  his  helmet,  magnificently  enriched  with 
gold  and  precious  stones.  At  the  signal  of  the  ge- 
neral assault,  the  Roman  troops  encompassed  and 
ascended  the  mountain  of  Soliciniumonthree  different 
sides.  Every  step  which  they  gained  increased  their 
ardour,  and  abated  the  resistance  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
afler  their  united  forces  had  occupied  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  they  impetuously  urged  the  Barbarians  down 


mit  of     J 
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the  northern  descent,  where  count  Sebastian  was  chap. 
posted  to  intercept  their  retreat.  After  this  signal  ^^" 
victory,  Valentinian  returned  to  his  winter-quarters 
at  Treves  ;  where  he  indulged  the  public  joy  by  the 
exhibition  of  splendid  and  triumphal  games.  But 
the  wise  monarch,  instead  of  aspiring  to  the  conquest 
of  Germany,  confined  his  attention  to  the  important 
and  laborious  defence  of  the  Gallic  frontier,  against 
an  enemy,  whose  strength  was  renewed  by  a  stream 
of  daring  volunteers,  which  incessantly  flowed  from 
the  most  distant  tribes  of  the  North.  The  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  from  its  source  to  the  straits  of  the 
ocean,  were  closely  planted  with  strong  castles  and 
convenient  towers  ;  new  works,  and  new  arms,  were 
invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  prince  who  was  skilled 
in  the  mechanical  arts ;  and  his  numerous  levies  of 
Roman  and  Barbarian  youth  were  severely  trained 
in  all  the  exercises  of  war.  The  progress  of  the 
work,  which  was  sometimes  opposed  by  modest  re- 
presentations, and  sometimes  by  hostile  attempts, 
secured  the  tranquillity  of  Gaul  during  the  nine  sub- 
sequent years  of  the  administration  of  Valentinian. 

That  prudent  emperor,  who  diligently  practised  xije  Bur. 
the  wise  maxims  of  Diocletian,  was  studious  to  fo-  5' d"37i 
ment  and  excite  the  intestine  divisions  of  the  tribes 
of  Germany.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  countries,  perhaps  of  Lusace  and  Thuringia, 
on  either  side  of  the  Elbe,  were  occupied  by  the 
vague  dominion  of  the  Burgundians  ;  a  warlike  and 
numerous  people  of  the  Vandal  race,  whose  obscure 
name  insensibly  swelled  into  a  powerful  kingdom,  and 
has  finally  settled  on  a  flourishing  province.  The 
most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  ancient  manners 
of  the  Burgundians  appears  to  have  been  the  dif- 
ference of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution. 
The  appellation  of  Hendtnos  was  given  to  the  king 
or  general,  and  the  title  of  Sinistus   to  the  high- 
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mA  ^U4art,  tX  at  leopll!.  after  •  ^-infles^ 
ti'jij,   'Jx*-\  weft  '.'jitip^^fc-:;  p.i  rerire^       Tnf  unc; 

o^  tiiJt-Jr  just  rettftiUneut ;  snd  t^e^  'nunai  ii  ^Oi 
4;«j/tivt:t  w;rvt^  Vi  f mbitier  tbt  bs^edixxrr  iiend  oTl* 
IJurj^uiutiiuj*  itud  the  AlemazuiL  Tlie 
ot' «  MiM:  |>riuc«  mav,  perliApt,  be  exploked  br 
Miu-rnWjii  of  circunitotaijce«;  and  periiazw  k«»dr 
witi^iiril  il<;Mgii  of  \'ak-titiniaD  to  intiinidau,  ntbi 
than  Ui  (k-Btroy,  a«  ttit;  balance  of  power  mnldfan 
|>ewi  w|u«)ly  ovcrtumt-d  by  tbe  extirpation  of  athff 
(*f  tijc  (itTifiaii  iistioiu.  Among  tbe  princes  oftl»f 
AU^iriaiiiii,  MacriaiiuB,  who,  with  a  Roman  naine, 
llifl  !ii(wiiiii(.'fl  thi?  arts  ttfa  soldier  and  a  stat^smas. 
drM.-rvi-d  liid  imtrt-'d  mid  (;!itceni.  The  emperor  him- 
kuW,  wiUi  II  lij^ht  uiirl  II II incumbered  band,  conde- 
fcccmlid  to  jjiiKh  tlic  Uliiiie,   marched  fifty  miles  inis 
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^^*ie  country,  and  would  infallibly  have  seized  the  chap. 
^*-^jeet  of  his  pursuit,  if  his  judicious  measures  had  not  ^^" 
^■een  defeated  by  the  impatience  of  the  troops.  Ma- 
^■^lanus  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the  honour  of  a 
^^ersonal  conference  with  the  emperor ;  and  the  fa- 
^^■ours  which  he  received  fixed  him,  till  the  hour  of 
^^is  death,  a  steady  and  sincere  friend  of  the  republic. 
^^  The  land  was  covered  by  the  fortifications  of  Va-  The  Sar- 
^■entinian  j  but  the  sea-coast  of  Gaul  and  Britain  was  ™'' 
^^xposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  Saxons.  That 
^^!elebrated  name,  in  which  we  have  a  dear  and  do- 
^■mestlc  interest,  escaped  the  notice  of  Tacitus ;  and 
^■dd  the  maps  of  Ptolemy,  it  faintly  marks  the  narrow 
^ueck  of  the  Cimbrie  peninsula,  and  three  small  Islands 
^towards  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  This  contracted 
^territory,  the  present  Duchy  of  Sleswig,  or  perhaps 
^  of  Holstein,  was  incapable  of  pouring  forth  the  in- 
i«  exhaustible  swarms  of  Saxons  who  reigned  over  the 
■»  ocean,  who  filled  the  British  island  with  their  lan- 
Olguage,  their  laws,  and  their  colonies  j  and  who  so 
m  long  defended  the  liberty  of  the  North  against  the 
ft  arms  of  Charlemagne.  The  solution  of  this  diffienlty 
M  is  easily  derived  from  the  similar  manners,  and  loose 

■  constitution,  of  the  tribes  of  Germany  ;  which  were 
li  blended  with  each  other  by  the  slightest  accidents 

■  of  war  or  friendship.  The  situation  of  the  native 
Saxons  disposed  them  to  embrace  the  hazardous  pro- 
fessions of  fishermen  and  pirates;  and  the  success  of 

,     their  first  adventures  would  naturally  excite  the  emu- 

I     lation  of  their  bravest  countrymen,  who  were  impa- 

I     tient  of  the  gloomy  solitude  of  their  woods  and  moun- 

I     tains.     Every  tide  might  float  down  the  Elbe  whole 

t     fleets,  of  canoes,  filled  with  hardy  and  intrepid  asso- 

I     ciates,  who  aspired  to  behold  the  unbounded  prospect 

of  the  ocean,  and  to  taste  the  wealth  and  luxury  of 

unknown  worlds.    It  should  seem  probable,  however, 

that  the  most  numerous   auxiliaries    of  the  Saxona 

Y  2 
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CHAP,  were  furnished  by  the  nations  who  dwelt  aloDg  the 
'  shores  of  the  Baltic.  They  possessed  arms  and  ships, 
the  art  of  navigation,  and  the  habits  of  naval  war; 
but  the  difficulty  of  issuing  through  the  northern 
columns  of  Hercules  (which,  during  several  months 
of  the  year,  are  obstructed  with  ice)  confined  their 
skill  and  courage  within  the  limits  of  a  spacious  lake. 
The  rumour  of  the  successful  armaments  which  sailed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  would  soon  provoke 
tliem  to  cross  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Sleswig,  and  to 
launch  their  vessels  on  the  great  sea.  'Phe  various 
troops  of  pirates  and  adventurers,  who  fought  under 
the  same  standard,  were  insensibly  united  in  a  per- 
manent society,  at  first  of  rapine,  and  afterwards  of 
government.  A  military  confederation  was  gradually 
moulded  into  a  national  body,  by  the  gentle  opera- 
tion of  marriage  and  consanguinity  ;  and  the  adjacent 
tribes,  who  solicited  the  alliance,  accepted  the  name 
and  laws,  of  the  Saxons.  If  the  fact  were  not  esta- 
blished by  the  most  unquestionable  evidence,  we 
should  appear  to  abuse  the  credulity  of  our  readers 
by  the  description  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  Saxoo 
pirates  ventured  to  sport  in  the  waves  of  the  German 
Ocean,  the  British  Channel,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
The  keel  of  their  large  flat-bottomed  boats  was  framed 
of  light  timber,  hut  the  sides  and  upper  works  con- 
sisted only  of  wicker,  with  a  covering  of  strong 
hides*.  In  the  course  of  their  slow  and  distant  ot 
vigations,  they  must  always  have  been  exposed  to  the 
danger,  and  very  frequently  to  the  misfortune,  of 
shipwreck  ;  and  the  naval  annals  of  the  Saxons  were 
undoubtedly  filled  with  the  accounts  of  the  losses 
which  they  sustained  on  the  coasts  of  Britain  and 
Gaul.  But  the  daring  spirit  of  the  pirates  braved  the 

•  The  geniiis  of  CffiSBr  imitaled,  for  a  pailicular  sMvice,  these  mde,  bulligW, 
vessels,  which  were  likewise  used  by  the  natiTea  of  Britain  (Coniment.  ile  Bdl 
Civil,  i'  51.  and  (luichHrdt,  Nouveaux  Metuoires  Militaires,  torn.  ii.  p.  4)  42), 
The  British  VL'Eiel)  would  now  astonish  the  genius  of  Cssar. 
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perils,  both  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  shore:  their  skill    cijap. 
was  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  enterprise;  tbemeanest  " 

of  their  mariners  was  alike  capable  of  handling  an 
oar,  of  rearing  a  sail,  or  of  conducting  a  vessel ; 
and  the  Saxons  rejoiced  in  the  appearance  of  a  tem- 
pest, which  concealed  their  design,  and  dispersed  the 
fleets  of  the  enemy  *.  After  they  had  acquired  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  maritime  provinces  of 
the  West,  they  extended  the  scene  of  their  depreda- 
tions, and  the  most  sequestered  places  had  no  reason 
to  presume  on  their  security.  The  Saxon  boats 
drew  so  little  water,  that  they  could  easily  proceed 
fourscore  or  a  hundred  miles  up  the  great  rivers; 
their  weight  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  they  were 
transported  on  waggons  from  one  river  to  another ; 
and  the  pirates  who  had  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  or  of  the  Rhine,  might  descend,  with  the 
rapid  stream  of  the  Rhone,  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Under  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  the  maritime  pro- a.  d  371. 
vinces  of  Gaul  were  afflicted  by  the  Saxons  :  a  mili- 
tary count  was  stationed  for  the  defence  of  the  sea- 
coast,  or  Armorican  limit ;  and  that  officer,  who 
found  his  strength,  or  his  abilities,  unequal  to  the 
task,  implored  the  assistance  of  Severus,  master-ge- 
neral of  the  infantry.  The  Saxons,  surrounded  and 
out-numbered,  were  forced  to  relinquish  their  spoil} 
and  to  yield  a  select  band  of  their  tall  and  robust 
youth  to  serve  in  the  Imperial  armies.  They  stipu- 
lated only  a  safe  and  honourable  retreat :  and  the 
condition  was  readily  granted  by  the  Roman  general ; 
who  meditated  an  act  of  perfidy,  imprudent  as  it 
was  inhuman,  while  a  Saxon  remained  alive,  and  in 
arms,  to  revenge  the  fate  of  his  countiymen.  The 
premature  eagerness  of  the  infantry,  who  were  se- 

*  The  beat  original  account  of  the  Saxon  piroUs  may  be  fouad  in  Sidonjus 
Apollinaris  (I.  viii.  episl.  6.  p.  323.  edit,  Simiond.).  a'"'  *«  bc£l  commenwty  in 
ihe  Abba  du  Bos  (Hist.  Cnlique  de  la  Monarchie  Franeoisc,  &c.  lorn.  i.  1.  i, 
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CHAP,  cretly  posted  in  a  deep  valley,  betrayed  the  amW 
^^  cade  ;  and  they  would  perhaps  have  fallen  the  victims 
of  their  own  treachery,  if  a  large  body  of  cuirassiers, 
alarmed  by  the  noise  of  the  combat,  had  not  hastily 
advanced  to  extricate  their  companions,  and  to  over- 
whelm the  undaunted  valour  of  the  Saxons.  Some 
of  the  prisoners  were  saved  from  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  amphitheatre :  acii 
the  orator  Symmachus  complains,  that  twenty-nine 
of  those  desperate  savages,  by  strangling  themselves 
with  their  own  hands,  had  disappointed  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  public.  Yet  the  polite  and  philosopliic 
citizens  of  Rome  were  impressed  with  the  deepest 
horror,  when  they  were  informed,  that  the  Saxons 
consecrated  to  the  gods  the  tythe  of  their  human 
spoil ;  and  that  they  ascertained  by  lot  the  objects 
of  the  barbarous  sacrifice. 
II.  Bbi-  ji_  The  fabulous  colonies  of  Egyptians  and  Tro- 

TheScota  jaus,  of  Scandinavians  and  Spaniards,  which  flattered 
"^"^  the  pride,  and  amused  the  credulity,  of  our  rude 
ancestors,  have  insensibly  vanished  in  the  light  ot 
science  and  philosophy.  The  present  age  is  satisfied 
with  the  simple  and  rational  opinion,  that  the  islands 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  gradually  peopled 
from  the  adjacent  continent  of  Gaul.  Fi-ora  the 
coast  of  Kent,  to  the  extremity  of  Caithness  ami 
Ulster,  the  memory  of  a  Celtic  origin  was  distinctly 
preserved,  in  the  perpetual  resemblance  of  language, 
of  religion,  and  of  manners;  and  the  peculiar  cha- 
racters of  the  British  tribes  might  be  naturally 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  accidental  and  local  cir- 
cumstances ♦.     The  Roman  province  was  reduced  to 

■  Tddtus,  or  rather  hia  father-in-law  Agricnla,  might  remark  tfae  GtmniB  « 
SpaaUh  complexion  of  some  British  tribes.  But  it  was  theii  sober  deliberaii  opi- 
nion: "In  universum  tanien  ffiatimanti  GaUtx  vicinum  solum  occupisse  aedilile 
*■  esL  EoTum  eacra  deprehendaa. .  semiohaud  multum  divereua  (in  Vii,  AgrimL 
"  c,  li.)"  CfflSBT  had  observed  thdr  common  religion  (Comment,  de  Btjlo  Gil- 
lien,  vi.  13.) ;  and  in  his  time  the  emigration  from  tlie  Belgic  Oaul 
or  at  least  an  historical  ereni  (v.  10.)    Camden,  the  "  '  '  '   "      ' 
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the  State  of  civilized  and  peaceful  servitude :  the  c 
rights  of  savage  freedom,  were  contracted  to  the  iiar-  _ 
row  limits  of  Caledonia.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
northern  region  were  divided,  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  between  the  two  great  tribes  of  the 
Scots  and  of  the  Picts  *,  who  have  since  expe- 
rienced a  very  different  fortune.  The  power,  and 
almost  the  memory,  of  the  Picts,  have  been  extin- 
guished by  their  successful  rivals  ;  and  the  Scots, 
after  maintaining  for  ages  the  dignity  of  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  have  multiplied,  by  an  equal  and 
voluntary  union,  the  honours  of  the  English  name. 
The  hand  of  nature  had  contributed  to  mark  the  an- 
cient distinction  of  the  Scots  and  Picts.  The  former 
were  the  men  of  the  hills,  and  the  latter  those  of  the 
plain.  The  eastern  coast  of  Caledonia  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  level  and  fertile  country,  which,  even  in  a 
rude  state  of  tillage,  was  capable  of  producing  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  corn  5  and  the  epithet  of  emit- 
'nic/i,  or  wheat-eaters,  expressed  the  contempt,  or 
envy,  of  the  carnivorous  highlander.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth  might  introduce  a  more  accurate 
separation  of  property,  and  the  habits  of  a  sedentai-y 
life  ;  but  the  love  of  arms  and  rapine  was  still  the 
ruling  passion  of  the  Picts  j  and  their  wari'iors,  who 
stripped  themselves  for  a  day  of  battle,  were  distin- 
guished, in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  by  the  strange 
fashion  of  painting  their  naked  bodies  with  gaudy 
colours  and  fantastic  figures.  The  western  part  of 
Caledonia  irregularly  rises  into  wild  and  barren  hills, 
which   scarcely  repay  the  toil  of  the  husbandman, 

•  In  the  dark  mid  doubtful  paths  of  Coledonian  antiquity,  I  have  chosen  fiw 
my  guides  two  learned  and  ingenious  highlandcrs^  whom  their  birth  and  edunu 
tion  had  peculiarly  qualified  for  that  office.  See  Critical  DisserUtiuns  on  the  Ori- 
gin, Antiquities,  &c.  of  the  Caledonians,  by  Dr.  John  Macpherson,  London, 
17118,  in  4to.  (  snd  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  IieUnd,  by 
Jamee  Maqiherson,  Esq.  London.  1773,  in  4ta.  third  edit.  Dr.  Macpherson  was 
SminiBlerinlheisleof  Skye;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  honourable  for  the  present 
age,  that  ,i  work  replete  with  erudition  nnd  criticism  should  have  been  compr--' 
in  die  niMl  temule  of  the  Hebrides. 

y   4} 
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CHAP,    and  are  most  profitably  used  for  the  pasture  of  cittls- 
'      The  high  landers  were  condemned  to  the  occupstiM 
of  shepherds  and  hunters;   and  as  they  seldom  ww 
fixed  to  any  permanent  habitation,  they  acquiredttt 
expressive    name    of  Scots,    which,    in   the  Ceta 
tongue,  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  TtanrffW!, 
or  vagrants.     The  inhabitants  of"  a  barren  land«ffl 
urged  to  seek  a  fresh  supply  of  food  in  the  waten. 
The  deep  lakes  and  hays  which  intersect  their  couii- 
try  are  plentifully  stored  with  fisli  ;   and  they  grt 
dually  ventured  to  cast  their  nets  in  the  waves  of  tk 
ocean.     The  vicinity  of  the  Hebrides,  so  profus*ly 
scattered  along  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  templt^ 
their  curiosity,  and  improved  their  skill  j  and  thej 
acquired,    by  slow  degrees,    the   art,    or    rather  tlf 
habit,  of  managing  their  boats  in  a  tempestuous  so, 
and  of  steering  their  nocturnal  course  by  the  lightof 
the  well-known  stars.      The  two  bold  headlauds  of 
Caledonia   almost    touch    the  shores    of  a  spacious 
island,  which  obtained,  from  its  luxuriant  vegetation, 
the  epithet  of  Green ;  and  has    preserved,  witt  i 
slight  alteration,  the  name  of  Erin,  or  lerne,  or  Ire- 
land.   It  is  probable,  that,  in  some  i-emote  period  of 
antiquity,  the  fertile  plains  of  Ulster  received  a  coIodt 
of  hungry  Scots ;  and  that  the  strangers  of  the  North, 
who  had  dared  to  encounter  the  arms  of  the  I^ions, 
spread  their  conquests  over  the  savage  and  unwarlike 
natives  of  a  solitary  island.    It  is  cerlainy  that,  in  the 
declining  age  of  the  Roman  empire,  Caledonia,  Ire- 
land, and  the  Isle  ofMan,  were  inhabited  by  the  Scots, 
and  that  the  kindred  tribes,  who  were    often  asso- 
ciated in  military  enterprise,  were  deeply  affected  by 
the  various  accidents  of  their  mutual  fortunes.  They 
long  cherished  the  lively  tradition  of  their  common 
name  and  origin;  and  the  missionaries  of  the  Isle  of 
Saints,  who  diffused  the  light  of  Christianity  over 
North    Britain,   established  the  vain    opinion,   that 
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fc'  their  Irish  countrymen  were  the  natural  as  well  as    c 

li  spiritual  fathers  of  the  Scottish  race.    The  loose  and 

i  obscure  tradition  has  been  preserved  by  tlie  venerable 
a  Bede,  who  scattered  some  rays  of  light  over  the  dark- 
Li  ness  of  the  eighth  century.  On  this  slight  founda- 
B  tion,  a  huge  superstructure  of  fable  was  gradually 
■  reared,  by  the  bards  and  the  monks ;  two  orders  of 
|j  men  who  equally  abused  the  privilege  of  fiction. 
I    The  Scottish  nation,  with  mistaken  pride,  adopted 

I  the  Irish  genealogy  ;  and  the  annals  of  a  long  line  of 

II  imaginary  kings  have  been  adorned  by  the  fancy  of 
,     Boethius,  and  the  classic  elegance  of  Buchanan. 

I         Six  years  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  the  de-  Thi 
I     structive  inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  required  the  bhi 
I     presence  of  his  youngest  son,  who  reigned  in  the  ^^ 
western  empire.     Constans  visited  his  Britidi  domi- 
nions :  but  we  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  achievements,  by  the  langnage  of  pa- 
negyric, which  celebrates  only  his  triumph  over  the 
elements  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  good  fortune  of  a 
safe  and  easy  passage  from  the  port  of  BoukigHe  to 
the  harbour  of  Sandwich.     The  paJaimtics  which  the 
afflicted  provincials  continued  ttt    experience,  from 
foreign  war  and  domestic  tyranny,  were  aggravated 
by   the   feeble    and  corrupt    adtninistration   of  the 
eunuchs    of  Constantius ;  and    the  transient  relief 
which  they  might  obtain  from-  the  virtue8;:0f  Juiiaa 
was  soon  lost  by  the  absence  and  death  of  their. bene- 
factor.   The  sums  of  gold  and. silver  which  had  been 
painfully  collected,  or  libewlly  transmitted,  for  the 
payment  of  the  troops,  wj&rff  intercepted,  by  the  ava-    . 
rice  of  the  commanders  ;  4i9{^rges,  or,  at  least,  ex-  ■ 
emptions,  from  the  military  s^-vice,  were  publiciy 
sold ;  the  distress  of  fcht  soMiers,  wlio  were  injuiiously 
deprived  of  their-  legal  a^xl  ^anty  subslsteijcei  .pro- 
voked them  to  frequent  d{^j'^l)  5  th?  nci-yes  ;of  dis- 
cipline were  relaxed,  and  -^rki^^'^  vf^  infed^. 
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with  robbers  *.  The  oppression  of  the  good,  and 
_the  impunity  of  the  wicked,  equally  contributed  to 
diffuse  through  the  island  a  spirit  of  discontent  and 
revolt ;  and  every  ambitious  subject,  every  desperate 
exile,  might  entertain  a  reasonable  hope  of  subvert- 
ing the  weak  and  distracted  governtnent  of  Britain. 
The  hostile  tribes  of  the  North,  who  detested  the 
pride  and  power  of  the  King  of  the  World,  suspended 
their  domestic  feuds ;  and  the  Barbarians  of'  the 
land  and  sea,  the  Scots,  the  Picts,  and  the  Saxons, 
spread  themselves,  with  rapid  and  irresistible  fury, 
from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  shores  of  Kent. 
Every  production  of  art  and  nature,  every  object  of 
convenience  or  luxury,  which  they  were  incapable  of 
creating  by  labour,  or  procuring  by  trade,  was  accu- 
mulated in  the  rich  and  fruitful  province  of  Britain. 
A  philosopher  may  deplore  the  eternal  discord  of  the 
human  race,  but  he  will  confess,  that  the  desire  of 
spoil  is  a  more  rational  provocation  than  the  vanity 
of  conquest.  From  the  age  of  Constantine  to  that 
of  the  Plantagenets,  this  rapacious  spirit  continued 
to  instigate  the  poor  and  hardy  Caledonians  j  but  the 
same  people,  whose  generous  humanity  seems  to  in- 
spire the  songs  of  Ossian,  was  disgraced  by  a  savage 
ignorance  of  the  virtues  of  peace,  and  of  the  laws  of 
war.  Their  southern  neighbours  have  felt, -and  per- 
haps exaggerated,  the  cruel  depredations  of  the  Scots 
and  Picts  ;  and  a  valiant  tribe  of  Caledonia,  the 
Attaeotti  f ,  the  enemies,  and  afterwards  the  soldiers, 
of  Valentinian,  are  accused,  hy  an  eye-witness,  of  de- 
lighting in  the  taste  of  human  flesh.  M'hen  they 
hunted  the  woods  for  prey,  it  is  said,  that  they  at- 

•  libsniuB,  Orat.  Patent,  c,  xisix.  p.  264.  This  curious  passage  has  esruptd 
the  diligence  of  our  British  Bnliquarici. 

+  Attaeotti  bellicoea  hononuni  nido.  Ammian.  xxviL  B.  Caniden  (Introdoct. 
p.  dil)  has  restored  iheir  tiue  name  in  the  text  of  Jerom.  The  bonds  of  Aiia- 
cotii,  which  Jerom  had  seen  in  OauJ,  were  afietnards  stationcil  in  Italy  and  lUy- 
iKvm  (NotitU,  S.  viii.  zixix.  si.). 
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tacked  the  shepherd  rather  than  his  flock  ;  and  that    chap. 
they  curiously  selected  the  most  delicate  and  brawny  " 

parts  both  of  males  and  females,  which  they  prepared 
for  their  horrid  repasts*.  If,  in  the  neighU)urhood 
of  the  commercial  and  literary  town  of  Glasgow,  a 
race  of  cannibals  has  really  existed,  we  may  contem- 
plate, in  the  period  of  the  Scottish  history,  the  oppo- 
site extremes  of  savage  and  civilized  life. 

Every  messenger  who  escaped  across  the  British  TUeum. 
Channel  conveyed  the  most  melancholy  and  alarming  BHrain  by 
tidings  to  the  ears  of  Valentinian  ;  and  the  emperor  T'"™''^ 
was  soon  informed,  that  the  two  military  commanders  a.  d.  397 
of  the  province  had  been  surprised  and  cut  oflF  by  the 
Barbarians.  Severus,  count  of  the  domestics,  was 
hastily  despatched,  and  as  suddenly  recalled,  by  the 
court  of  Treves.  The  representations  of  Jovinus 
served  only  to  indicate  the  greatness  of  the  evil ;  and, 
after  a  long  and  serious  consultation,  the  defence,  or 
rather  the  recoveiy,  of  Britain,  was  intrusted  to  the 
abilities  of  the  brave  Theodosius.  The  exploits  of 
that  general,  the  father  of  a  line  of  emperors,  have 
been  celebrated,  with  peculiar  complacency,  hy  the 
■writers  of  the  age :  but  his  real  merit  deserved  their 
applause  ;  and  his  nomination  was  received,  by  the 
army  and  province,  as  a  sure  presage  of  approaching 
victory.  He  seized  the  favourable  moment  of  navi- 
gation, and  securely  landed  the  numerous  and  veteran 
bands  of  the  Heruli  and  Batavians,  the  Jovians  and 
the  Victors.  In  his  march  from  Sandwich  to  Lon- 
don, Theodosius  defeated  several  parties  of  the  Bar- 
barians, released  a  multitude  of  captives,  and,  after 
distributing  to  his  soldiers  a  small  portion  of  the 
spoil,  established  the  fame  of  disinterested  justice,  by 


*  Cum  ipae  adoloicetiluliu  in  OoUiit  ndeiim  Attacottoi  (or  Srotou')  gentnn  B 
Unnicani  liunianii  vesci  coriiitiuii ;  et  cum  pn  dlvu  prDcamic  greges,  et  nnnc 
birum  pecudamque  repcrianr,  pastonim  itnlex  et  ftuiiinarum  papitfai  aokre  u 
■dndete  ;  el  has  eolu  cibamni  delicias  u-bitruj.  Such  b  the  cvideacc  of  Jctc 
(torn.  ii.  p.  75),  whose  veracity  I  Snd  no  reason  to  quettion. 
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CHAP,  the  restitution  of  the  remainder  to  the  rightful  pro- 
prietors.  The  citizens  of  London,  who  had  almost 
despaired  of  their  safety,  threw  open  their  gates  ;  and 
as  soon  as  Theodosius  had  obtained  frona  the  court  of 
Treves  the  important  aid  of  a  military  lieutenaDt, 
and  a  civil  governor,  he  executed,  with  wisdom  and 
vigour,  the  lahorious  task  of  the  deliverance  of  Bri- 
tain. The  vagrant  soldiers  were  recalled  to  their 
standard:  an  edict  of  amnesty  dispelled  the  public 
apprehensions;  and  his  cheerful  example  alleviated 
the  rigour  of  martial  discipline.  The  scattered  and 
desultory  warfare  of  the  Barbarians,  who  infested  the 
land  and  sea,  deprived  him  of  the  glory  of  a  signal 
victory ;  but  the  prudent  spirit,  and  consummate  art, 
*\i^^w  of  the  Roman  general,  were  displayed  in  the  opera- 
tions of  two  campaigns,  which  successively  rescued 
every  part  of  the  province  from  the  hands  of  a  cruel 
and  rapacious  enemy.  The  splendour  of  the  cities, 
and  the  security  of  the  fortifications,  were  diligently 
restored,  by  the  paternal  care  of  Theodosius  ;  who 
with  a  strong  hand  confined  the  trembling  Caledo- 
nians to  the  northern  angle  of  the  island ;  and  per- 
petuated, by  the  name  and  settlement  of  the  new 
province  of  Valentia,  the  glories  of  the  reign  of  Va- 
lentinian*.  The  voice  of  poetry  and  panegyric  may 
add,  perhaps  with  some  degree  of  truth,  that  the  un- 
known regions  of  Thule  were  stained  with  the  blood 
of  the  Picts  ;  that  the  oars  of  Theodosius  dashed 
the  waves  of  the  Hyperborean  ocean  ;  an  d  that  the 
distant  Orkneys  were  the  scene  of  his  naval  victory 
over   the    Saxon    pirates  t.     He  left    the    province 

*  AnimiBaus  hfls  conciKlv  repnwentcd  (xx.  t.  xkvL  4.  xivii.   8.  xxvin.  3.) 
the  whole  aeries  or  tlic  British  war- 

t  Horreficit ...  ralibus  ...  impervia  Thule. 
lUe  . . .  nee  talso  Domiiie  Pictoa 
Edomuil.     Scotumque  vsgo  miicrone  secutui 
FregJL  Hfpcrboreas  lemis  audadbuB  undu. 
""     —  ""   ■    'ii  Cons.  Honorii,  v( 


Orcndct;  incaluitPiclocum  siuiguine  Tliule. 
SoHonim  cuinulds  llevit  gladoliB  lenie. 
Iniv  Con*.  Ilon.vcr.  31,  &c. 
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with  a  fair,  as  well  as  splendid,  reputation;  and  was  chap. 
immediately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master-ge-  ^"^'  _ 
neral  of  the  cavalry,  by  a  prince,  who  could  applaud, 
without  envy,  the  merit  of  his  servants.  In  the  im- 
portant station  of  the  Upper  Danube,  the  conqueror 
of  Britain  checked  and  defeated  the  armies  of  the 
Alemanni,  before  he  was  chosen  to  suppress  the  re- 
volt of  Africa. 

III.  The  prince  who  refuses  to  be  the  judge,  in- .  "^' 
structs  his  people  to  consider  him  as  the  accomplice,  Tyranny  of 
of  his  ministers.  The  military  command  of  Africa  a.  d.  36fi, 
had  been  long  exercised  by  Count  Romanus,  and  his  *'^' 
abilities  were  not  inadequate  to  his  station  :  but,  as 
sordid  interest  was  the  sole  motive  of  his  conduct,  he 
acted,  on  most  occasions,  as  if  he  had  been  the  enemy 
of  the  province,  and  the  friend  of  the  Barbarians  of 
the  desert.  The  three  flourishing  cities  of  Oea, 
Leptis,  and  Sabrata,  which,  under  the  name  of  Tripoli, 
had  long  constituted  a  federal  union,  were  obliged, 
for  the  first  time,  to  shut  their  gates  against  a  hostile 
invasion  ;  several  of  their  most  honourable  citizens 
were  surprised  and  massacred;  the  villages,  and  even 
the  suburbs,  were  pillaged  j  and  the  vines  and  fruit- 
trees  of  that  rich  territory  were  extirpated  by  the 
malicious  savages  of  GetuHa.  The  unhappy  pro- 
vincials implored  the  protection  of  Romanus ;  but 
they  soon  found  that  their  military  governor  was  not 
less  cruel  and  rapacious  than  the  Barbarians.  As  they 
were  incapable  of  furnishing  the  four  thousand  camels, 
and  the  exorbitant  present,  which  he  required  before 
he  would  march  to  the  assistance  of  Tripoli,  his  de- 
mand was  equivalent  to  a  refusal,  and  he  might  justly 
be  accused  as  the  author  of  the  public  calamity.  In 
the  annual  assembly  of  the  three  cities,  they  nomi- 
nated two  deputies,  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  Valentinian 
the  cuptomary  offering  of  a  gold  victory  j  and  to  ac- 
company this  tribute,  of  duty,  rather  than  of  grati- 
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,  tutle,  with  their  humble  complaint,  that  they  were 
_  ruined  by  the  enemy,  and  betrayed  by  their  governor. 
If  the  severity  of  Valentinian  had  been  rightly  di- 
rected, it  would  have  fallen  on  the  guilty  head  of 
Romanus.  But  the  count,  long  exercised  in  the  arts 
of  corruption,  had  despatched  a  swift  and  trusty  raes- 
aenger  to  secure  the  venal  friendship  of  Remigius, 
master  of  the  offices.  The  wisdom  of  the  Imperial 
council  was  deceived  by  artifice ;  and  their  honest 
indignation  was  cooled  by  delay.  At  length,  when 
the  repetition  of  complaint  had  been  justified  by  the 
repetition  of  public  misfortunes,  the  notary  Palladius 
was  sent  from  the  court  of  Treves,  to  examine  the 
state  of  Africa,  and  the  conduct  of  Romanus.  The 
rigid  impartiality  of  Palladius  was  easily  disanmed: 
he  was  tempted  to  reserve  for  himself  a  part  of  the 
public  treasure,  which  he  brought  with  him  for  the 
payment  of  the  troops ;  and  from  the  moment  that 
he  was  conscious  of  his  own  guilt,  he  could  no  longer 
refuse  to  attest  the  innocence  and  merit  of  the  count. 
The  charge  of  the  Tripolitans  was  declared  to  be 
false  and  frivolous ;  and  Palladius  himself  was  sent 
back  from  Treves  to  Africa,  with  a  special  commission 
to  discover  and  prosecute  the  authors  of  this  impious 
conspiracy  against  the  representatives  of  the  sove- 
reign. His  inquiries  were  managed  with  so  much 
dexterity  and  success,  that  he  compelled  the  citizens 
of  Leptis,  who  had  sustained  a  recent  siege  of  eight 
days,  to  contradict  the  truth  of  their  own  decrees, 
and  to  censure  the  behaviour  of  their  own  deputies. 
A  bloody  sentence  was  pronounced,  without  hesita- 
tion, by  the  rash  and  headstrong  cruelty  of  Valen- 
tinian. The  president  of  Tripoli,  who  had  presumed 
to  pity  the  distress  of  the  province,  was  publicly  exe- 
cuted at  Utica;  four  distinguished  citizens  were  put 
to  death,  as  the  accomplices  of  the  imaginaiy  fraudj 
and  the  tongues  of  two  others  were  cut  out,  by  the 
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express  order  of  the  emperor.     Romanua,  elated  by    chap. 
impunity,  and  irritated  by  resistance,  was  still  con- 
tinued  in  the  military  command  ;  till  the  Africans 
were  provoked  by  his  avarice  to  join  the  rebellious 
standard  of  Firmus,  the  Moor  *. 

His  father  Nabal  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  Revolt  of  . 
powerful  of  the  Moorish  princes,  who  acknowledged  a.  d.  372. 
the  supremacy  of  Rome.  But  as  he  left,  cither  by 
his  wives  or  concubines,  a  very  numerous  poste- 
rity, the  wealthy  inheritance  was  eagerly  disputed  ; 
and  Zamma,  one  of  his  sons,  was  slain  in  a  domestic 
quarrel  by  his  brother  Firmus.  The  implacable  zeal, 
with  which  Romanus  prosecuted  the  legal  revenge  of 
this  murder,  could  be  ascribed  only  to  a  motive  of 
avarice,  or  personal  hatred :  but,  on  this  occasion, 
his  claims  were  just,  his  influence  was  weighty;  and 
Firmus  clearly  understood,  that  he  must  either  pre- 
sent his  neck  to  the  executioner,  or  appeal  from  the 
sentence  of  the  Imperial  consistory,  to  his  sword,  and 
to  the  people.  He  was  received  as  the  deliverer  of 
his  country ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  Ro^ 
manus  was  formidable  only  to  a  submissive  province, 
the  tyrant  of  Africa  became  the  object  of  universal 
contempt.  The  ruin  of  Caisarea,  which  was  plundered 
and  burnt  by  the  licentious  Barbarians,  convinced 
the  refractory  cities  of  the  danger  of  resistance  ;  the 
power  of  Firmus  was  established,  at  least  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Mauritania  and  Numidia  ;  and  it  seemed 
to  he  his  only  doubt,  whether  he  should  assume  the 
diadem  of  a  Moorish  king,  or  the  purple  of  a  Roman 
emperor.  But  the  imprudent  and  unhappy  Africans 
soon  discovered,  that,inthisrash  insurrection,  they  had 
not  sufficiently  consulted  their  own  strength,  or  the 
abilities  of  their  leader.     Before  he  could  procure  any 
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CHAP,  certain  intelligence  that  the  emperor  of  the  West  IiaJ 
^'  fixed  the  choice  of  a  general,  or  that  a  fleet  of  trans- 
ports was  collected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  he 
Thoodosiui  was  Suddenly  informed  that  the  great  Theodosius, 
Africa.  with  a  small  band  of  veterans,  had  landed  near  Igii- 
A.D.  373.  gjjjg^  gj.  (jiggi-j^  Q„  (.]jg  African  coast ;  and  the  timid 
usurper  sank  under  the  ascendant  of  virtue  and  mili- 
tary genius.  Though  Firmus  possessed  arms  and 
treasures,  his  despair  of  victory  immediately  reduced 
him  to  the  use  of  those  arts  which,  in  the  same  coun- 
try, and  in  a  similar  situation,  had  formerly  been 
practised  by  the  crafty  Jugurtha.  He  attempted  to 
deceive,  by  an  apparent  submission,  the  vigilance  oi 
theRomangeneral;  to  seduce  the  fidelity  of  his  troops; 
and  to  protract  the  duration  of  the  war,  by  succes- 
sively engaging  the  independent  tribes  of  Africa  to 
espouse  his  quarrel,  or  to  protect  his  flight,  Theo- 
dosius imitated  the  example,  and  obtained  the  success, 
of  his  predecessor  Metellus.  When  Firmus,  in  the 
character  of  a  suppliant,  accused  his  own  rashness, 
and  humbly  solicited  the  clemency  of  the  emperor, 
the  lieutenant  of  Valentinian  received  and  dismissed 
him  with  a  friendly  embrace ;  but  he  diligently  re- 
quired the  useful  and  substantial  pledges  of  a  sincere 
repentance  ;  nor  could  he  be  persuaded,  by  the  as- 
surances of  peace,  to  suspend,  for  an  instant,  the 
operations  of  an  active  war.  A  dark  conspiracy  was 
detected  by  the  penetration  of  Theodosius  ;  and  he 
satisfied,  without  much  reluctance,  the  public  indig- 
nation, which  he  had  secretly  excited.  Several  of 
the  guilty  accomplices  of  Firmus  were  abandoned, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  to  the  tumult  of  a  mili- 
tary execution ;  many  more,  by  the  amputation  of 
both  their  hands,  continued  to  exhibit  an  instructive 
spectacle  of  horror;  the  hatred  of  the  rebels  was 
accompanied  with  fear ;  and  the  fear  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  was    mingled    with   respectful    admiration. 
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Amidst  the  boundless  plains  of  Getulia,  and  the  in- 
numerable valleys  of  mount  Atlas,  it  was  impossible  _ 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  Finnus  :  and  if  the  usurper 
could  have  tired  the  patience  of  his  antagonist,  ho 
would  have  secured  his  person  in  the  depth  of  some 
remote  solitude,  and  expected  the  hopes  of  a  future 
revolution.  He  was  subdued  by  the  perseverance  of 
Tlieodosius ;  who  had  formed  an  inflexible  deter- 
mination, that  the  war  should  end  only  by  the  death 
of  the  tyrant :  and  that  every  nation  of  Africa,  which 
presumed  to  support  his  cause,  should  be  involved  in 
his  ruin.  At  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  troops, 
which  seldom  exceeded  three  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  the  Roman  general  advanced  with  a  steady  pru- 
dence, devoid  of  rashness  or  of  fear,  into  the  heart  of 
a  country,  where  he  was  sometimes  attacked  by  armies 
of  twenty  thousand  Moors.  The  boldness  of  his 
charge  dismayed  the  irregular  Barbarians  ;  they  were 
disconcerted  by  his  seasonable  and  orderly  retreats  ; 
they  were  continually  baffled  by  the  unknown  re- 
sources of  the  military  art  ;  and  they  felt  and  con- 
fessed the  just  superiority  \vhich  was  assumed  by  the 
leader  of  a  civilised  nation.  When  Theodosius  en- 
tered the  extensive  dominions  of  Igmazeri,  king  of 
the  Isaflenses,  the  haughty  savage  required,  in  words 
of  defiance,  his  name,  and  the  object  of  his  expedi- 
tion. "  I  am,"  replied  the  stern  and  disdainful 
count,  "  I  am  the  general  of  Valentinian,  the  lord  of 
"  the  world  ;  who  has  sent  me  hither  to  pursue  and 
"  punish  a  desperate  robber.  Deliver  him  instantly 
"  into  my  hands;  and  be  assured,  that  if  thou  dost 
"  not  obey  the  commands  of  my  invincible  sovereign, 
"  thou,  and  the  peoplt;  over  whom  thou  reignest, 
"  shall  be  utterly  extirpated."  As  soon  as  Igmazen 
was  satisfied  that  his  enemy  had  strength  and 
lution  to  execute  the  fatal  menace,  he  consi 
purchase  a  necessary  peace  by  the  sacrifi< 
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fugitive.  The  guards  that  were  placed  to  secure 
the  person  of  Firmus  deprived  him  of  the  hopes  of 
escape  ;  and  the  Moorish  tyrant,  after  wine  had  extin- 
guished the  sense  of  danger,  disappointed  the  insult- 
ing triumph  of  the  Romans,  by  strangling  himself  in 
the  night.  His  dead  body,  the  only  present  which 
Igmazen  could  offer  to  the  conqueror,  was  carelessly 
thrown  upon  a  camel  ;  and  Theodosius,  leading  back 
his  victorious  troops  to  Sitifi,  was  saluted  by  the 
warmest  acclamations  of  joy  and  loyalty. 

Africa  had  been  lost  by  the  vices  of  Romanus; 
it  was  restored  by  the  virtues  of  Theodosius  ;  and 
our  curiosity  may  be  usefully  directed  to  the  inquiry 
of  the  respective  treatment  which  the  two  generals 
received  from  the  Imperial  court.  The  authority  ol' 
Count  Romanus  had  been  suspended  by  the  master- 
general  of  the  cavalry  ;  and  he  was  committed  to  safe 
and  honourable  custody  till  the  end  of  the  war.  His 
crimes  were  proved  by  the  most  authentic  evidence; 
and  the  public  expected,  with  some  impatience,  the 
decree  of  severe  justice.  But  the  partial  and  power- 
ful fiivour  of  Mellobaudes  encouraged  him  to  chal- 
lenge his  legal  judges,  to  obtain  repeated  delays  for 
the  puqiose  of  procuring  a  crowd  of  friendly  wit- 
nesses, and,  finally,  to  cover  his  guilty  conduct,  by 
the  additional  guilt  of  fraud  and  forgery.  About  the 
same  time,  the  restorer  of  Britain  and  Africa,  on  a 
vague  suspicion  tJiat  his  name  and  services  were  su- 
perior to  the  rank  of  a  subject,  was  ignominiouslv 
beheaded  at  Carthage.  Valentinian  nolonger  reioTjed; 
and  the  death  of  Theodosius,  as  well  as  the  impunity 
of  Romanus,  may  justly  he  imputed  to  the  arts  of  the 
ministers  who  abused  the  confidence,  and  deceived 
the  inexperienced  youth,  of  his  sons  *. 

If  the  geograpliical  accuracy  of  Ammianus  had 

■  Ammmniis,  xxviii.  i ;   Orosias,  1.  vii.  C  33.  p.  551,  552;  Jcrom.  in  Chmn, 
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been  fortunately  bestowed  on  the  British  exploits  of   chap. 
Theodosius,  we  should  have  traced,  with  eager  curio-  ' 

sity,  the  distinct  and  domestic  footsteps  of  his  march. 
But  the  tedious  enumeration  of  the  unknown  and 
uninteresting  tribes  of  Africa  may  be  reduced  to  the 
general  remark,  that  they  were  all  of  the  swarthy 
race  of  the  Moors  ;  that  they  inhabited  the  back  set- 
tlements of  the  Mauritanian  and  Numidian  provinces, 
the  country,  as  they  have  since  been  termed  by  the 
Arabs,  of  dates  and  of  locusts  ;  and  that,  as  the  Ro- 
man power  declined  in  Africa,  the  boundary  of  civil- 
ised manners  and  cultivated  land  was  insensibly  con- 
tracted. Beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Moors, 
the  vast  and  inhospitable  desert  of  the  South  extends 
above  a  thousand  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 
The  ancients,  who  had  a  very  faint  and  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  great  peninsula  of  Africa,  were 
sometimes  tempted  to  believe,  that  the  torrid  zone 
must  ever  remain  destitute  of  inhabitants  :  and  they 
sometimes  amused  their  fancy  by  filling  the  vacant 
space  with  headless  men,  or  rather  monsters  j  with 
homed  and  cloven-footed  satyrs  ;  with  fabulous  cen- 
taurs ;  and  with  human  pigmies,  who  waged  a  bold 
and  doubtful  warfare  against  the  cranes.  Carthage 
would  have  trembled  at  the  strange  intelligence,  that 
the  countries  on  either  side  of  the  equator  were  filled 
with  innumerable  nations,  who  differed  only  in  their 
colour  from  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  human 
species  ;  and  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  might 
have  anxiously  expected,  that  the  swarms  of  Barba- 
rians, which  issued  from  the  North,  would  soon  be 
encountered  from  the  South  by  new  swarms  of  Bar- 
barians, equally  fierce,  and  equally  formidable.  These 
gloomy  terrors  would  indeed  have  been  dispelle 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  vfith  the  chai 
their  African  enemies.  The  inaction  "' 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  effect,  either 
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or  of  their  puslllaniniity.  They  indulge,  like  the 
rest  of  mankind,  their  passions  and  appetites ;  and 
the  adjacent  tribes  are  engaged  in  frequent  acts  of 
hostility.  But  their  rude  ignorance  has  never  invented 
any  effectual  weapons  of  defence  or  of  destruc- 
tion ;  they  appear  incapable  of  forming  any  extensive 
plans  'of  government  or  conquest ;  and  the  obiious 
inferiority  of  their  mental  faculties  has  been  discovered 
and  abused  by  the  nations  of  the  temperate  zone. 
Sixty  thousand  blacks  are  annually  embarked  from 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  never  to  return  to  their  uatiye 
countiy ;  but  they  are  embarked  in  chains  * :  and  this 
constant  emigration,  which,  in  the  space  of  two  cen- 
turies, might  have  furnished  armies  to  overrun  the 
globe,  accuses  the  guilt  of  Europe,  and  the  weaknos 
of  Africa, 

IV.  The  ignominious  treaty  which  saved  the  arraj 
of  Jovian  bad  been  faithfully  executed  on  the  side  of 
the  Romans  ;  and  as  they  had  solemnly  renounced 
the  sovereignty  and  alliance  of  Armenia  and  Iberia, 
those  tributai7  kingdoms  were  exi)osed,  without  pro- 
tection, to  the  arms  of  the  Persian  monarcht.  Sapor 
entered  the  Armenian  territories  at  the  head  ofs 
formidable  host  of  cuirassiers,  of  archers,  and  of  mer- 
cenary foot ;  but  it  was  the  invariable  practice  of 
Sapor  to  mix  war  and  negotiation,  and  to  consider 
falsehood  and  perjury  as  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ments of  regal  policy.  He  affected  to  praise  the 
prudent  and  moderate  conduct  of  the  king  of  Ar- 
menia ;  and  the  unsuspicious  Tiranus  was  persuaded, 
by  the  repeated  assurances  of  insidious  friendship,  to 
deliver  his  person  into  the  hands  of  a  faithless  and 
cruel  enemy.  In  the  midst  of  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment, he  was  bound  in  chains  of  silver,  as  an  honour 
due  to  the  blood  of  the  Arsacidesj  and,  after  a  short 

•  Histoire  Philosophique  ct  Politique,  &C.  toin.  iv.  p.  J92. 

f  The  evidence  of  Acimiiuius  is  oiiginal  tmd  decisive  (xKvii.  )2.| 
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confinement  in  the  Tower  of  Oblivion  at  Ecbatana, 
he  was  released  from  the  miseries  of  life,  either  by  _ 
his  own  dagger,  or  by  that  of  an  assassin.  The 
kingdom  of  Armenia  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a 
Persian  province ;  the  administration  was  shared  be- 
tween a  distinguished  satrap  and  a  favourite  eunuch; 
and  Sapor  marched,  without  delay,  to  subdue  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  Iberians.  Sauromaces,  who 
reigned  In  that  country  by  the  permission  of  the  em- 
perors, was  expelled  by  a  superior  force  ;  and,  as  an 
insult  on  the  majesty  of  Rome,  the  king  of  kings 
placed  a  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  abject  vassal  As- 
pacuras.  The  city  of  Artogerassa  *  was  the  only 
place  of  Armenia  which  presumed  to  resist  the  effort 
of  his  arms.  The  treasure  deposited  in  that  strong 
fortress  tempted  the  avarice  of  Sapor  ;  but  the  dan- 
ger of  Olympias,  the  wife,  or  widow,  of  the  Ar- 
menian king,  excited  the  public  compassion,  and 
animated  the  desperate  valour  of  her  subjects  and 
soldiers.  The  Persians  were  surprised  and  repulsed 
under  the  walls  of  Artogerassa,  by  a  bold  and  well- 
concerted  sally  of  the  besieged.  But  the  forces  of 
Sapor  were  continually  renewed  and  increased ;  the 
hopeless  courage  of  the  garrison  was  exhausted ; '  the 
strength  of  the  walls  yielded  to  the  assault  j  and  the 
proud  conqueror,  after  wasting  the  rebellious  city 
with  fire  and  sword,  led  away  captive  an  unfortunate 
queen  ;  who,  in  a  more  auspicious  hour,  had  been 
the  destined  bride  of  the  son  of  Constantine.  Yet 
if  Sapor  already  triumphed  in  the  easy  conquest  of 
two  dependent  kingdoms,  he  soon  felt,  that  a  coun- 
try is  unsubdued,  as  long  as  the  minds  of  the  people 
are  actuated  by  a  hostile  and  contumacious  spirit. 
The  satraps,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  trust,  embraced 

*  Perhaps  Artagen,  orArdii;  under  whose  walls  CbIus,  the  gtandson  of 
AugUBtut,  was  wounded.  This  fortress  whs  ^luale  aliove  Amida,  neur  one  of 
the  HKUcea  of  the  Tigris.    Kee  d'Anville,  fteogrnphie  Andainc,  lom.  ii,  p.  100. 
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the  first  opportunity  of  regaining  the  affection  of  their 
_  countrymen,  and  of  signalizing  tlieir  immortal  hatred 
to  the  Persian  name.  Since  the  conversion  of  ihe 
Armenians  and  Iberians,  those  nations  considei"ed 
the  Christians  as  the  favourites,  and  the  Magians  as 
the  adversaries,  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  the  influence 
of  the  clergy  over  a  superstitious  people  was  uniformly 
exerted  in  the  cause  of  Rome ;  and  as  long  as  the 
successors  of  Constantlne  disputed  with  those  of  Ar- 
taxevxes  the  sovereignty  of  the  intennediate  pro- 
vinces, the  religious  connexion  always  threw  a  de- 
cisive advantage  into  the  scale  of  the  empire.  Anu- 
merous  and  active  party  acknowledged  Para,  the  son 
of  Tiranus,  as  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Armenia;  and 
his  title  to  the  throne  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  here- 
ditary succession  of  live  hundred  years.  By  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Iberians,  the  country  was 
equally  divided  between  the  rival  princes  ;  and  As- 
pacuras,  who  owed  his  diadem  to  the  choice  of  Sapor, 
was  obliged  to  declare,  that  his  regard  for  his  chil- 
dren, who  were  detained  as  hostages  by  the  tyraiit, 
was  the  only  consideration  which  prevented  him  from 
openly  renouncing  the  alliance  of  Persia.  The  em- 
peror Valens,  who  respected  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty,  and  who  was  apprehensive  of  involving  the 
East  in  a  dangerous  war,  ventured,  with  slow  and 
cautious  measures,  to  support  the  Roman  party  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Iberia  and  Armenia.  Twelve  legions 
established  the  authority  of  Sauromaces  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cyrus.  The  Euphrates  was  protected  by  the 
valour  of  Arintheus.  A  powerful  army,  under  the 
command  of  Count  Trajan,  and  ofVadomair,  king 
of  the  Alemanni,  fixed  their  camp  on  the  confines  of 
Armenia.  But  they  were  strictly  enjoined,  not  to 
commit  the  first  hostilities,  which  might  be  under- 
stood as  a  breach  of  the  treaty :  and  such  was  the 
implicit  obedience  of  the  Roman  general,  that  they 
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retreated,  with  exemplary  patience,  under  a  shower  chai*. 
of  Persian  arrows,  till  they  had  clearly  acquired  a  just  ^^' 
title  to  an  honourable  and  legitimate  victoi-y.  Yet 
these  appearances  of  war  insensibly  subsided  in  a  vain 
and  tedious  negotiation.  The  contending  parties 
supported  their  claims  by  mutual  reproaches  of  per- 
fidy and  ambition ;  and  it  should  seem  that  the  ori- 
ginal treaty  was  expressed  in  veiy  obscure  terms, 
since  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making 
their  inconclusive  appeal  to  tlie  partial  testimony  of 
the  generals  of  the  two  nations,  who  had  assisted  at 
the  negotiations*.  The  invasion  of  the  Goths  and 
Huns,  which  soon  afterwards  shook  the  foundations 
of  the  Roman  empire,  exposed  the  provinces  of  Asia 
to  the  arms  of  Sapor.  But  the  declining  age,  and 
perhaps  the  infirmities,  of  the  monarch,  suggested 
new  maxims  of  tranquillity  and  moderation.  His 
death,  which  happened  in  the  full  maturity  of  a  reign  a.  d.  sbo. 
of  seventy  years,  changed  in  a  moment  the  court  and 
councils  of  Persia  ;  and  their  attention  was  most  pro- 
bably engaged  by  domestic  troubles,  and  the  distant 
eflbrts  of  a  Cannanian  war.  The  remembrance  ofTheircmy 
ancient  injuries  was  lost  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  a, d!  ast 
The  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Iberia  were  permitted, 
by  the  mutual,  though  tacit,  consent  ofboth  empires, 
to  resume  their  doubtful  neutrality.  In  the  first  years 
of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  a  Persian  embassy  arrived 
at  Constantinople,  to  excuse  the  unjustifiable  mea- 
sures of  the  former  reign  ;  and  to  offer,  as  the  tri- 
bute of  friendship,  or  even  of  respect,  a  splendid  pre- 
sent of  gems,  of  silk,  and  of  Indian  elephants, 

In  the  general  picture  of  the  affairs  of  the  East,  Advemura 
under  the  reign  of  Valens,  the  adventures  of  Para  kiiig°rfAr- 
form  one  of  the  most  striking  and  singular  objects. '"™'"' 
The  noble  youth,  by  the  persuasion  of  his  mother 

■  Ammiuius  (xxviL  12.  xxix,  1.  x\s.  1,  2.)  lins  ili;Hxil)i.tl  (lie  events,  wittiout 
iliC  dales,  of  the  Peniui  %ar, 
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CHAE  Olympias,  had  escaped  through  the  Pei-sian  host  thiit 
_^_1__  besieged  Artogerassa,  and  implored  the  protection  of 
the  emperor  of  the  East.  By  his  timid  councils, 
Para  was  alternately  supported,  and  recalled,  and  re- 
stored, and  betrayed.  The  hopes  of  the  Armeniani 
were  sometimes  raised  by  the  presence  of  their  natural 
sovereign  ;  and  the  ministers  of  Valens  were  satisfied, 
that  they  preserved  the  integrity  of  the  public  faitli, 
if  their  vassal  was  not  suffered  to  assnme  the  diadem 
and  title  of  king.  But  they  soon  repented  of  their 
own  rashness.  They  were  confounded  by  the  re- 
proaches and  threats  of  the  Persian  monarch.  They 
found  reason  to  distrust  the  cruel  and  inconstant 
temper  of  Para  himself:  who  sacrificed,  to  the 
slightest  suspicions,  the  lives  of  his  most  faithful  ser- 
vants ;  and  held  a  secret  and  disgraceful  correspond- 
ence with  the  assassin  of  his  father,  and  the  enemj  of 
his  country.  Under  the  specious  pretence  of  cim- 
suiting  with  the  emperor  on  the  subject  of  their  com- 
mon interest,  Para  was  persuaded  to  descend  from  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  where  his  party  was  in  aiins, 
and  to  trust  his  independence  and  safety  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  perfidious  court.  The  king  of  Armenia, 
for  such  he  appeared  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  those  of 
his  nation,  was  received  with  due  honours  by  the  go- 
vernors of  the  provinces  through  which  he  passed 
but  when  he  arrived  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  his  progrea 
was  stopped  under  various  pretences  ;  his  motiom 
%vere  watched  with  respectful  vigilance,  and  he  gra- 
dually discovered,  that  he  was  a  prisoner  In  the  hand* 
of  the  Romans.  Para  suppressed  his  indignation, 
dissembled  his  fears,  and,  after  secretly  preparing  hii 
escape,  mounted  on  horseback  with  three  hundred  rf 
his  faithful  followers.  The  officer  stationed  at  the 
door  of  his  apartment  immediately  communicated  tiil 
flight  to  the  consular  of  Cilicia,  who  overtook  bioi 
in  the  suburbs,  and  endeavoured,  without  success, 
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dissuade  him  from  prosecuting  his  rash  and  dangerous    chap. 
design.     A  legion  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  royal  '    . 

fugitive ;  but  the  pursuit  of  infantry  could  not  be 
very  alarming  to  a  body  of  light  cavalry;  and  upon 
the  first  cloud  of  arrows  that  was  discharged  into  the 
air,  they  retreated  with  precipitation  to  the  gates  of 
Tarsus.  After  an  incessant  march  of  two  days  and 
two  nights,  Para  and  his  Armenians  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  ;  but  the  passage  of  the  river,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  swim,  was  attended  with  some 
delay  and  some  loss.  The  country  was  alarmed  ;  and 
the  two  roads,  which  were  only  separated  by  an  in- 
terval of  three  miles,  had  been  occupied  by  a  thou- 
sand archers  on  horseback,  under  the  command  of  a 
count  and  a  tribune.  Para  must  have  yielded  to 
superior  force,  if  the  accidental  arrival  of  a  friendly 
traveller  had  not  revealed  the  danger,  and  the  means 
of  escape.  A  dark  and  almost  impervious  path  se- 
curely conveyed  the  Armenian  troop  through  the 
thicket ;  and  Para  had  left  behind  him  the  count  and 
the  tribune,  while  they  patiently  expected  his  approach 
along  the  public  highways.  They  returned  to  the 
Imperial  court  to  excuse  their  want  of  diligence  or 
success  ;  and  seriously  alleged,  that  the  king  of  Ar- 
menia, who  was  a  skilful  magician,  had  transformed 
himself  and  his  followers,  and  passed  before  their  eyes 
under  a  borrowed  shape.  After  his  return  to  his  na- 
tive kingdom.  Para  still  continued  to  profess  himself 
the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans  ;  but  the  Romans 
had  injured  him  too  deeply  ever  to  forgive,  and  the 
secret  sentence  of  his  death  was  signed  in  the  council 
of  Valens.  The  execution  of  the  bloody  deed  was 
committed  to  the  subtle  prudence  of  Count  Trajan  ; 
and  he  had  the  merit  of  insinuating  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  the  credulous  prince,  that  he  might  find 
an  opportunity  of  stabbing  him  to  the  heart.  Para 
was  invited  to  a  Roman  banquet,  which  had  been  pre- 
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CHAE.  Olympias,  had  escaped  through  the  Persian  host  tlist 
hpsjpjrfirl  Artogerassa,  and  implored  the  protection  of 
the  emperor  of  the  East.  By  his  timid  councils, 
Para  was  alternately  supported,  and  recalled,  and  re- 
stored, and  betrayed.  The  hopes  of  the  Armenians 
were  sometimes  raised  by  the  presence  of  their  natnral 
sovereign  ;  and  the  ministers  of  Valens  were  satisfied, 
that  they  preserved  the  integrity  of  the  public  (iith 
if  their  vassal  was  not  suffered  to  assume  the  diadem 
and  title  of  king.  But  they  soon  repented  of  their 
own  rashness.  They  were  confounded  by  the  re- 
proaches and  threats  of  the  Persian  monarch.  Thej 
found  reason  to  distrust  the  cruel  and  ineoustaut 
temper  of  Para  himself:  who  sacrificed,  to  the 
slightest  suspicions,  the  lives  of  his  most  faithful  ser- 
vants ;  and  held  a  secret  and  disgraceful  correspond- 
ence with  the  assassin  of  his  father,  and  the  enemy  of 
his  country.  Under  the  specious  pretence  of  con- 
sulting with  the  emperor  on  the  subject  of  their  com- 
mon interest,  Para  was  persuaded  to  descend  from  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  where  his  party  was  in  arras, 
and  to  trust  his  independence  and  safety  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  perfidious  court.  The  king  of  Armenia, 
for  such  he  appeared  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  those  of 
his  nation,  was  received  with  due  honours  by  the  go- 
vernors of  the  provinces  through  which  he  passed ; 
but  when  he  airi^^d  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  his  progress 
was  stopped  under  various  pretences  j  his  motions 
were  watched  with  respectful  vigilance,  and  he  gra- 
dually discovered,  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.  Para  suppressed  his  indignation, 
dissembled  his  fears,  and,  after  secretly  preparing  his 
escape,  mounted  on  horseback  with  three  hundred  of 
his  faithful  followers.  The  officer  stationed  at  the 
door  of  his  apartment  immediately  communicated  his 
flight  to  the  consular  of  Cilicia,  who  overtook  him 
in  the  suburbs,  and  endeavoured^  without  success,  to 
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CHAP,  pared  with  all  the  pomp  and  sensuality  of  the  East: 
^^-  the  hall  resounded  with  cheerful  music,  and  the  com- 
pany was  already  heated  with  wine  ;  when  the  count 
retired  foi-  an  instant,  drew  his  sword,  and  gave  the 
signal  of  the  murder,  A  robust  and  desperate  Bar- 
barian instantly  rushed  on  the  king  of  Armenia  ;  and 
though  he  bravely  defended  his  life  with  the  first 
weapon  that  chance  offered  to  his  hand,  the  table  of 
A.  i>-  37-1-  the  Imperial  general  was  stained  with  the  royal  blooJ 
of  a  guest,  and  an  ally.  Such  were  the  weak  and 
wicked  maxims  of  the  Roman  administration,  that,  to 
attain  a  doubtful  object  of  political  interest,  the  laws 
of  nations,  and  the  sacred  rites  of  hospitality,  were 
inhumanly  violated  in  the  face  of  the  world  •. 
V.  The  V.  During  a  peaceful  inteiTal  of  thirty  years,  the 
con^urau  Romans  secured  their  frontiers,  and  the  Goths  ex- 
'^**f'"  tended  their  dominions.  The  victories  of  the  great 
Hemianric  t,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  the  most 
noble  of  the  race  of  the  Amali,  have  been  compared, 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  hia  countrymen,  to  the  exploits 
of  Alexander  :  with  this  singular,  and  almost  incre- 
dible, difference,  that  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Gothic 
hero,  instead  of  being  supported  by  the  vigour  of 
youth,  was  displayed  with  glory  and  success  in  the 
extreme  period  of  human  life;  between  the  age  of 
fourscore  and  one  hundred  and  ten  years.  The  in- 
dependent tribes  were  persuaded,  or  compelled,  to 
acknowledge  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  as  the  sove- 
reign of  the  Gothic  nation :  the  chiefs  of  the  Visi- 
goths, or  Thervingi,  renounced  the  royal  title,  and 
assumed  the  more  humble  appellation  of  Judges; 
and,  among  those  judges,  Athanaric,  Fritigem,  and 
Alavivus,  were  the  most  illustrious,  by  their  personal 
-  merit,  as  well  as  by  their  vicinity  to  the  Roman  pro- 

•  Sefl  in  Ammianui!  (xks.  ).)  the  adventures  of  Para. 

t  The  concise  account  o(  tbe  reign  and  cnnqueBts  of  Hcraianrtc  Beans  lo  be 
DDE  of  the  valuable  fiagments  wbidi  Jomandcs  (c.  2(i.)  borrowed  &uid  the 
Oolluc  hletoriea  of  Ablavius,  oi  CiisBiodorlui. 
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I    vinces.     These  domestic  conquests,  which  increased    chap. 
I    the  military  power  of  Hermanric,  enlarged  his  ambi- 
s    tious  designs.      He  invaded  the  adjacent  countries  of 
I    the  north ;   and  twelve  considerable  nations,  whose 
I    names  anil  limits  cannot  be  accurately  defined,  suc- 
I    cessively  yielded  to  the  superiority  of  the  Gothic  arms. 
[     The  Heruli,  who  inhabited  the  marshy  lands  near  the 
I     lake  MjEOtis,  were  renowned  for  their  strength  and 
,     agility  ;  and  the  assistance  of  their  light  infantry  was 
,     eagerly  solicited,  and  highly  esteemed,  in  all  the  wars 
I     of  the  Barbarians,     But  the  active  spirit  of  the  He- 
I     ruli  was  subdued  by  the  slow  and  steady  perseverance 
I     of  the  Goths ;  and,  after  a  bloody  action,  in  which 
the  king, was  slain,  the  remains  of  that  warlike  tribe 
became  an  useful  accession  to  the  camp  of  Hermanric. 
He  then  inarched  against  the  Venedi ;  unskilled  in 
the  use  of  arms,  and  formidable  only  by  their  num- 
bers, which  filled  the  wide  extent  of  the  plains  of 
modern  Poland.     The  victorious  Goths,  who  were 
not  inferior  in  numbers,  prevailed  in  the  contest,  by 
the  decisive  advantages  of  exercise  and  discipline. 
After  the  submission  of  the  Venedi,  the  conqueror 
advanced,  without  resistance,  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
the  Estii ;  an  ancient  people,  whose  name  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  province  of  Esthonia.     Those  distant 
inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  coast  were  supported  by  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  enriched  by  the  trade  of  am- 
ber, and  consecrated  by  the  peculiar  worship  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods.    But  the  scarcity  of  iron  obliged 
the  jEstian    warriors    to    content   themselves   with 
wooden  clubs ;  and  the  reduction  of  that  wealthy 
country  is  ascribed  to  the  prudence,  rather  than  to 
the  ai-ms,  of  Hermanric.     His  dominions,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic,  included  the 
native  seats,  and  the  recent  acquisitions,  of  the  Goths ; 
and  he  reigned  over  the  greatest  part  of  Germany  and 
Scythia  with  the  authority  of  a  conqueror,  and  some- 
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fugitive.     The  guards   that  were   placed  to  sec« 

,  the  person  of  Firmus  deprived  him  of  the  hopes  oi 
escape  ;  and  the  Moorish  tyrant,  after  wine  had  estin- 
guished  the  sense  of  danger,  disappointed  the  insult- 
ing triumph  of  the  Romans,  by  strangling  himself  in 
the  night.  His  dead  body,  the  only  present  whicl 
Igmazen  could  offer  to  the  conqueror,  was  carelessly 
thrown  upon  a  camel ;  and  Theodosius,  leading  b«i 
his  victorious  troops  to  Sitifi,  was  saluted  by  the 
warmest  acclamations  of  joy  and  loyalty. 

Africa  had  been  lost  by  the  vices  of  Romanus; 
it  was  restored  by  the  virtues  of  Theodosius:  aad 
our  curiosity  may  be  usefully  directed  to  the  inquiri 
of  the  respective  treatment  which  the  two  genenls 
received  from  the  Imperial  court.  The  autfaorityol' 
Count  Romanus  had  been  suspended  by  the  master- 
general  of  the  cavalry  ;  and  he  was  committed  tosafc 
and  honourable  custody  till  the  end  of  the  war.  His 
crimes  were  proved  by  the  most  authentic  evidence; 
and  the  public  expected,  with  some  impatience,  the 
decree  of  severe  justice.  But  the  partial  and  power- 
ful favour  of  Mellobaudes  encouraged  him  to  chal- 
lenge his  legal  judges,  to  obtain  repeated  delays  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  crowd  of  friendly  wit- 
nesses,  and,  finally,  to  cover  his  guilty  conduct,  by 

-  the  additional  guilt  of  fraud  and  forgery.  About  the 
same  time,  the  restorer  of  Britain  and  Africa,  on» 

'■  vague  suspicion  that  his  name  and  services  were  su- 
perior to  the  rank  of  a  subject,  was  ignominiously 
beheaded  at  Carthage.  Valentinian  no  longer  reigned 
and  the  death  of  Theodosius,  as  well  as  the  impunity 
of  Romanus,  may  justly  be  imputed  to  the  arts  of  the 
ministers  who  abused  the  confidence,  and  deceived 
the  inexperienced  youth,  of  his  sons  *. 

If  the  geographical  accuracy  of  Amniianus  had 
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been  fortunately  bestowed  on  the  British  exploits  of  chap. 
Theodosius,  we  should  have  traced,  with  eager  ciirio-  ^__!_ 
sity,  the  distinct  and  domestic  footsteps  of  his  march. 
But  the  tedious  enumeration  of  the  unknown  and 
uninteresting  tribes  of  Africa  may  be  reduced  to  the 
general  remark,  that  they  were  all  of  the  swarthy 
race  of  the  Moors  ;  that  they  inhabited  the  back  set- 
tlements of  the  Manritanian  and  Nuraidian  provinces, 
the  countiy,  as  they  have  since  been  termed  by  the 
Arabs,  of  dates  and  of  locusts  j  and  that,  as  the  Ro- 
man power  declined  in  Africa,  the  boundary  of  civil- 
ised manners  and  cultivated  land  was  insensibly  con- 
tracted. Beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Moors, 
the  vast  and  inhospitable  desert  of  the  South  extends 
above  a  thousand  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 
The  ancients,  who  had  a  very  faint  and  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  great  peninsula  of  Africa,  were 
sometimes  tempted  to  believe,  that  the  torrid  zone 
must  ever  remain  destitute  of  inhabitants  :  and  they 
sometimes  amused  their  fancy  by  filling  the  vacant 
space  with  headless  men,  or  rather  monsters;  with 
horned  and  cloven-footed  satyrs  ;  with  fabulous  cen- 
taurs  ;  and  with  human  pigmies,  who  waged  a  bold 
and  doubtful  warfare  against  the  cranes.  Carthage 
would  have  trembled  at  the  strange  intelligence,  that 
tbe  countries  on  either  side  of  the  equator  were  filled 
with  innumerable  nations,  who  diflfered  only  in  their 
colour  from  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  human 
species  ;  and  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  might 
have  anxiously  expected,  that  the  swarms  of  Barba- 
rians, which  issued  from  the  North,  would  soon  be 
encountered  from  the  South  by  new  swarms  of  Bar- 
barians, equally  fierce,  and  equally  formidable.  These 
gloomy  terrors  would  indeed  have  been  dispelled  by 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  character  of 
their  African  enemies.  The  inaction  of  the  negroes 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  effect,  either  of  their  virtue, 
z  2 
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CHAP,  cline  and  fall  of  the  empire.  Instead  of  leadingfti 
''^^^  nations  of  Germany  and  Scytliia  to  the  banks  of  &B 
Danube,  or  even  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  die 
aged  monarch  of  the  Goths  resigned  to  the  hnn 
Athanaric  the  danger  and  glory  of  a  defensive  wir, 
against  an  enemy,  who  wielded  with  a  feeble  hand 
the  powers  of  a  mighty  state.  A  bridge  of  boats  wa 
established  upon  the  Danube  ;  the  presence  of  Valens 
animated  his  troops  ;  and  his  ignorance  of  the  art  of 
war  was  compensated  by  personal  bravery,  and  a  wise 
deference  to  the  advice  of  Victor  and  Ariutheus,  his 
masters-general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry.  The 
operations  of  the  campaign  were  conducted  by  their 
skill  and  experience;  but  they  found  it  impossible  to 
drive  the  Visigoths  from  their  strong  posts  in  the 
mountains  ;  and  the  devastation  of  the  plains  obliged 
the  Romans  themselves  to  repass  the  Danube  on  the 
approach  of  winter.  Tlie  incessant  rains,  which 
swelled  the  waters  of  the  river,  produced  a  tacit  sus- 
pension of  arms,  and  confined  the  emperor  Valens, 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  to 
his  camp  of  Mareianapolis.  The  third  year  of  the 
war  was  more  favourable  to  the  Romans,  and  mow 
pernicious  to  the  Goths.  The  interruption  of  trade 
deprived  the  Barbarians  of  the  objects  of  luxurr, 
which  they  already  confounded  with  the  necessaries 
of  life  ;  and  the  desolation  of  a  very  extensive  tract 
of  country  threatened  them  with  the  horrors  of  fa- 
mine. Athanaric  was  provoked,  or  compelled,  torisk 
a  battle,  which  he  lost,  in  the  plains  ;  and  the  pur- 
suit was  rendered  more  bloody  by  the  cruel  precau- 
tion of  the  victorious  generals,  who  had  promised  a 
large  reward  for  the  head  of  every  Goth  that  was 
brought  into  the  Imperial  camp.  The  submission 
of  the  Barbarians  appeased  the  resentment  of  Valens 
and  his  council ;  the  emperor  listened  with  satisfac- 
tion to  the  flattering  and  eloquent  remonstrance  of 
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first  time,  a  share  in  the  public  deliberations  ;  and 
the  same  generals,  Victor  and  Arintheus,  who  had 
successfully  directed  the  conduct  of  the  war,  were  em- 
powered to  regulate  the  conditions  of  peace.  The 
freedom  of  trade,  which  the  Goths  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed, was  restricted  to  two  cities  on  the  Danube  ; 
the  rashness  of  their  leaders  was  severely  punished  by 
the  suppression  of  their  pensions  and  subsidies  ;  and 
the  exception,  wTiIch  was  stipulated  in  favour  of 
Athauaric  alone,  was  more  advantageous  than  honour- 
able to  the  Judge  of  the  Visigoths.  Athanaric,  who, 
on  this  occasion,  appears  to  have  consulted  his  private 
interest,  without  expecting  the  orders  of  his  sovereign, 
supported  his  own  dignity,  and  that  of  his  tribe,  in 
the  personal  interview  which  was  proposed  by  the 
ministers  of  Valens.  He  persisted  in  his  declaration, 
that  it  was  impossible  ibr  him,  without  incurring  the 
guilt  of  perjury,  ever  to  set  his  foot  on  the  territory 
of  the  empire ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
his  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  was  confirmed 
by  the  recent  and  fatal  examples  of  Roman  treachery. 
The  Danube,  which  separated  the  dominions  of  the 
two  independent  nations,  was  chosen  for  the  scene  of 
the  conference.  Theemperor  of  the  East,  and  the  Judge 
of  the  Visigoths,  accompanied  by  an  equal  number  of 
armed  followers,  advanced  in  their  resjjective  barges 
to  the  middle  of  the  stream.  After  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  and  the  delivery  of  hostages,  Valens 
returned  in  triumph  to  Constantinople  ;  and  the 
Goths  remained  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  about  six 
years ;  till  they  were  violently  impelled  against  the 
Roman  empire,  by  an  innumerable  host  of  Scythians, 
who  appeared  to  issue  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
North  * 
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'.        The  emperor  of  the  West,    who  liad  resigned  to 

his  brother  the  command  of  the  Lower  Danube,  r. 

lie  served  for  his  immediate  care  the  defence  of  the  Rha;- 
tian  aiid  Illyrian  provinces,  which    spread  so  niativ 

I  hundred  miles  along  the  greatest  of  the  European 
rivers.  The  active  poHcy  of  Valentinian  was  con- 
tinually employed  in  adding  new  fortifications  to  the 
security  of  the  frontier  :  but  the  abuse  of  thispolicj 
provoked  the  just  resentment  of  the  Carbariaus.  The 
Quadi  complained,  that  the  ground  for  an  intended 
fortress  had  been  marked  out  on  their  territories ;  and 
their  complaints  were  urged  with  so  much  reason  aotl 
moderation,  that  Equitius,  master-general  of  Illyri- 
cnm,  consented  to  suspend  the  prosecution  of  the 
work,  till  he  should  be  more  clearly  informed  of  tlie 
will  of  his  sovereign.  This  fair  occasion  of  injuring' 
a  rival,  and  of  advancing  the  fortune  of  Iiis  son,  was 
eagerly  embraced  by  the  inhuman  Maximin,  the  pra'- 
feet,  or  rather  tyrant,  of  Gaul.  The  passions  of  \'a- 
lentinian  were  impatient  of  control ;  and  he  credu- 
lously listened  to  the  assurances  of  his  favourite,  that 
if  the  government  of  Valeria,  and  the  direction  of 
the  work,  were  intrusted  to  the  zeal  of  his  son  Mar- 
cellinus,  the  emperor  should  no  longer  be  importuned 
with  the  audacious  remonstrances  of  the  Barbarians. 
The  subjects  of  Rome,  and  the  natives  of  Germany, 
were  insulted  by  the  arrogance  of  a  young  and  worth- 
less minister,  who  considered  his  rapid  elevation  as 
the  proof  and  reward  of  his  superior  merit.  He 
affected,  however,  to  receive  the  modest  application 
of  Gabinius,  king  of  the  Quadi,  with  some  attentiou 
and  regard  :  but  this  artful  civility  concealed  a  dark 
and  bloody  design,  and  the  credulous  prince  was  per- 
suaded to  accept  the  pressing  invitation  of  Marcelli- 
nus.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  vary  the  narrative  of 
similar  crimes ;  or  how  to  relate,  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year,  but  iQ  remote  parts  of  the 
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the  inhospitable  table  of  two  Imperial  generals  was 
stained  with  the  royal  blood  of  two  guests  and  allies,  _ 
inhumanly  murdered  by  their  order,  and  in  their  pre- 
sence. The  fate  of  Gabinius,  and  of  Para,  was  the 
same  :  but  the  cruel  death  of  their  sovereign  was  re- 
sented in  a  very  different  manner  by  the  servile  tem- 
per of  the  Armenians,  and  the  free  and  daring  spirit 
of  the  Germans.  The  Quadi  were  much  declined 
from  that  formidable  power,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Marcus  Antoninus,  had  spread  terror  to  the  gates  of 
Korae.  But  they  still  possessed  arms  and  courage  ; 
their  courage  was  animated  by  despair,  and  they  ob- 
tained the  usual  reinforcement  of  the  cavalry  of  their 
Sarraatian  allies.  So  improvident  was  the  assassin 
Marcellinus,  that  he  chose  the  moment  when  the 
bravest  veterans  had  been  drawn  away,  to  suppress 
the  revolt  of  Firmus  ;  and  the  whole  province  was 
exposed,  with  a  very  feeble  defence,  to  the  rage  of 
the  exasperated  Barbarians,  They  invaded  Panno- 
nia  in  the  season  of  harvest ;  unmercifully  destroyed 
every  object  of  plunder  which  they  could  not  easily 
transport  j  and  either  disregarded,  or  demolished, 
the  empty  fortifications.  The  princess  Constantia, 
the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  and  the 
grand-daughter  of  the  great  Constantine,  very  nar- 
rowly escaped.  That  royal  maid,  who  had  innocently 
supported  the  revolt  of  Procopius,  was  now  the  de- 
stined wife  of  the  heir  of  the  Western  empire.  She 
traversed  the  peaceful  province  with  a  splendid  and 
unarmed  train.  Her  person  was  saved  from  danger, 
and  the  republic  from  disgrace,  by  the  active  zeal  of 
Messala,  governor  of  the  provinces.  As  soon  as  he 
was  informed  that  the  village,  where  she  stopped 
only  to  dine,  was  almost  encompassed  by  the  Barba- 
rians, he  hastily  placed  her  in  his  own  chariot,  and 
drove  full  speed  till  he  reached  the  gates  of  Sirmium, 
which  were  at  the  distance  of  six-and-twenty  miles. 

VOL.   H,  A    A 
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C"^i*-  Even  Sinniiim  might  not  have  been  secure,  if  the 
'— Qiiadi  and  Sarmatians  had  diligently  advanced  dur- 
ing the  general  consteroation  of  the  magistrates  and 
people.  Their  delay  allowed  Probus,  the  Prsetorian 
praefect,  sufficient  time  to  recover  his  own  spirits, 
and  to  revive  the  courage  of  the  citizens.  He  skil- 
fully directed  their  strenuous  efforts  to  repair  and 
strengthen  the  decayed  fortifications  ;  and  procured 
the  seasonable  and  effectual  assistance  of  a  company  of 
archers,  to  protect  the  capital  of  the  Illyrian  provinces. 
Disappointed  in  tlieir  attempts  against  the  walls  of 
Sirmium,  the  indignant  Barbarians  turned  their  arms 
against  the  master-general  of  the  frontier,  to  whom 
they  unjustly  attributed  the  murder  of  theii-  king. 
Equitius  could  bring  into  the  field  no  more  than  two 
legions  ;  but  they  contained  the  veteran  strength  of 
the  Maesian  and  Pannonian  bands.  The  obstinacy 
with  which  they  disputed  the  vain  honours  of  rank 
and  precedency  was  the  cause  of  their  destruction; 
and  while  they  acted  with  separate  forces  and  divided 
councils,  they  were  surprised  and  slaughtered  by  the 
active  vigour  of  the  Sarmatian  horse.  'XTie  success 
of  this  invasion  provoked  the  emulation  of  the  bor- 
dering tribes  ;  and  the  province  of  Mjesia  would  in- 
falliblyhave  been  lost,  if  young  Theodosius,  the  duke, 
or  military  commander  of  the  frontier,  had  not  signa- 
lized, in  the  defeat  of  the  public  enemy,  an  intrepid 
genius,  worthy  of  his  illustrious  father,  and  of  his 
future  greatness. 
Theexpcdi-  Xhe  mind  of  Valentinian,  who  then  resided  at 
Treves,  was  deeply  affected  by  the  calamities  of  Illy- 
ricum  ;  but  the  lateness  of  the  season  suspended  the 
execution  of  his  designs  till  the  ensuing  spring.  He 
A.  D.  375.  marched  in  person,  with  a  considerable  part  of  the 
^  forces  of  Gaul,  from  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  •  and 
to  the  suppliant  ambassadors  of  the  Sarmatians  who 
met  him  on  the  way,  he  returned  a  doubtful  answer, 
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that  as  soon  as  ho  reached  the  scene  of  action,  he  chap. 
should  examine,  and  pronounce.  When  he  arrived  ^^' 
at  Sirmium,  he  gave  audience  to  the  deputies  of  the 
Illyrian  provinces ;  who  loudly  congratulated  their 
own  felicity  under  the  auspicious  government  of 
Probns,  his  Prsetorian  priEfect.  Valentinian,  who  was 
flattered  by  these  demonstrations  of  their  loyalty  and 
gratitude,  imprudently  asked  the  deputy  of  Epirus, 
a  Cynic  philosopher  of  intrepid  sincerity,  whether 
he  was  freely  sent  by  the  wishes  of  the  province? 
"With  tears  and  groans  am  I  sent  (replied  Iphicles) 
"  by  a  reluctant  people."  The  emperor  paused  :  hut 
the  impunity  of  his  ministers  established  the  perni- 
cious maxim,  that  they  might  oppress  his  subjects, 
without  injuring  his  service.  A  strict  inquiry  into 
their  conduct  would  have  relieved  the  public  discon- 
tent, Tlie  severe  condemnation  of  the  murder  of 
Gabinius  was  the  only  measure  which  could  restore 
the  confidence  of  the  Germans,  and  vindicate  the 
honour  of  the  Roman  name.  But  the  haughty  mon- 
arch was  incapable  of  the  magnanimity  which  dares  to 
acknowledge  a  fault.  He  forgot  the  provocation,  re- 
membered only  the  injury,  and  advanced  into  the 
country  of  tlie  Quadi  with  an  Insatiate  thirst  of  blood 
and  revenge.  The  extreme  deyastation,  and  promis- 
cuous massacre,  of  a  savage  war,  were  justified,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  emperor,  and  perhaps  in  those  of  the 
world,  by  the  cruel  equity  of  retaliation  j  and  such 
was  the  discipline  of  the  Romans,  and  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  enemy,  that  Valentinian  repassed  the 
Danube  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  As  he  had 
resolved  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  On 
a  second  campaign,  he  fixed  his  winter-qi 
Bregetio,  on  the  Danube,  near  the  Hu 
of  Presbnrgh.  While  the  operations 
suspended  by  the  severity  of  the  wei 
made  an  humble  attempt  to   deprecat 
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their  conqueror  j  and,  at  the  earnest  persua^onoT 
_  Equitius,  their  ambassadors  were  introduced  intotbe 
Imperial  council.  They  approached  the  throne  witii 
bended  bodies,  and  dejected  countenances ;  ani 
without  daring  to  complain  of  the  murder  of  theit 
king,  they  affirmed,  with  solemn  oaths,  that  the  Uts 
invasion  was  the  crime  of  some  irregular  robbers, 
which  the  public  council  of  the  nation  condemned 
and  abhorred.  The  answer  of  the  emperor  left  them 
but  little  to  hope  from  his  clemency  or  compassion. 
He  reviled,  in  the  most  intemperate  language,  their 
baseness,  their  ingratitude,  their  insolence.  His 
eyes,  his  voice,  his  colour,  his  gestures,  expressed  the 
violence  of  his  ungovcrned  fury  ;  and,  while  his  whole 
frame  was  agitated  with  convulsive  passion,  a  large 
blood-vessel  suddenly  burst  in  his  body  j  and  Valen- 
tinian  fell  speechless  into  the  arms  of  his  attendanu, 
Their  pious  care  immediately  concealed  his  situation 
from  the  crowd  :  but,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  emperor 
,  of  the  West  expired  in  an  agony  of  pain,  retainiug 
his  senses  till  the  last ;  and  struggling,  without  sue- 
'■  cess,  to  declare  his  intentions  to  the  generals  and 
ministers,  who  surrounded  the  royal  couch.  ValeS' 
tinian  was  about  fifty-four  years  of  age ;  and  he 
wanted  only  one  hundred  days  to  accomplish  the 
twelve  years  of  his  reign  *. 

The  polygamy  of  Valentinian  is  seriously  attested. 
But  we  may  be  assured,  from  the  evidence  of  rea- 
son, as  well  as  history,  that  the  two  marriages  of 
Valentinian,  with  Severs,  and  with  Justina,  were 
siiccessive/j/  contv&cted;  and  that  he  used  the  ancient 
permission  of  divorce,  which  was  still  allowed  by  the 
laws,  though  it  was  condemned  by  the  church.  Severs 
was  the  mother  of  Gratlan,  who  seemed   to   unite 


in  the  death  of  ValetitinUn, 
'  (in  Epilom.)  Socnlet  (1.  iv. 
p.  2n.  ndHelWor.) 


■niu  (xxx.  6),  Zoaimus  (L  n.  b. 
).  and  Jerom,  (in  Chren.  p.  IB?, 
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every  claim  which  could  entitle  him  to  the  undoubted 
succession  of  the  Western  empire.  He  was  the , 
eldest  son  of  a  monarch,  whose  glorious  reign  had 
confirmed  the  free  and  honourable  choice  of  his  fel- 
low-soldiers. Before  he  had  attained  the  ninth  year 
of  his  age,  the  royal  youth  received  from  the  hands 
of  his  indulgent  father  the  pui'ple  robe  and  diadem, 
with  the  title  of  Augustus :  the  election  was  solemnly 
ratified  by  the  consent  and  applause  of  the  armies  of 
Gaul  *  ;  and  the  name  of  Gratian  was  added  to  the 
names  of  Valentihian  and  Valens,  in  all  the  legal 
transactions  of  the  Roman  government.  By  his  mar- 
riage with  the  grand-daughter  of  Constantine,  the 
son  of  Valentinian  acquired  all  the  hereditary  rights 
of  the  Flavian  family;  which,  in  a  series  of  three 
Imperial  generations,  were  sanctified  by  time,  reli- 
gion, and  the  reverence  of  the  people.  At  the  death 
of  his  father,  the  royal  youth  was  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  his  age  ;  and  his  virtues  ialready  justified  the 
favourable  opinion  of  the  army  and  people.  But 
Gratian  resided,  without  apprehension,  in  the  palace 
of  Treves ;  whilst,  at  the  distance  of  many  hundred 
miles,  Valentinian  suddenly  expired  in  the  camp  of 
Bregetio.  The  passions,  which  had  been  so  long 
suppressed  by  the  presence  of  a  master,  immediately 
revived  in  the  Imperial  council ;  and  the  ambitious 
design  of  reigning  in  the  name  of  an  infant  was  art- 
fully executed  by  Mellobaudes  and  Equitius,  who 
commanded  the  attachment  of  the  Illyrian  and 
Italian  bands.  They  contrived  the  most  honourable 
pretences  to  remove  the  popular  leaders,  and  the 
troops  of  Gaul,  who  might  have  asserted  the  claims 
of  the  lawful  successor:  they  suggested  the  necessity 
of  extinguishing  the  hopes  of  foreign  and  domestic 

*  Ammianus  (xxvii.  6.)  deaciibes  the  form  of  this  military  election,  and  august 
investiture.  Valentinian  does  not  appear  to  have  consulted,  or  even  informed,  the 
senate  of  Rome. 
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enemies,  by  a  bold  and  decisive  measure.     The  em- 
press  Justina,  who  had  been   left   in  a  palace  about 
one  hundred  miles  from  Bregetio,    was  respectfuUj 
invited  to  appear  in  the  camp,    with  the  son  of  tbe 
deceased  emperor.    On  the  sixth  day  after  the  death 
of"  Valentinian,  the  infant  prince   of  the  same  iiame, 
who  was  only  four  years  old,  was  shown  in  the  arms 
of  his  mother,  to  the  legions  ;  and  solemnly  invested, 
by  military  acclamation,  with  the   titles  and  ensigns 
of  supreme  power.     The  impending    dangers  of  a 
civil    war  were  seasonably  prevented    by  the  wise 
and  moderate  conduct  of  the  emperor  Gratian.     He 
cheerfully  accepted  the  choice  of  the  army  ;  declared, 
that  he  should  always  consider  the  son  of  Justina  as 
a  brother,  not  as  a  rival ;  and  advised  the  empress, 
with  her  son  Valentinian,  to  fix  their  residence  at 
Milan,  in  the  fair  and  peaceful  province  of  Italy; 
while  he  assumed  the  more  arduous  command  of  the 
countries  beyond  the  Alps.     Gratian  dissembled  his 
resentment  till  he  could  safely  punish,  or  ^s^wiv 
the   authors  of  the  conspiracy ;   and  though    he  uni- 
formly behaved  with  tenderness   and   regard  to  his 
infant  colleague,  ho  gradually  confoinided,    in  the 
administration  of  the  Western  empire,  the  office  of 
a  guardian  with  the  authority  of  a  sovereign.     The 
government  of  the  Iloman  world  was  exercised  in  the 
united  names  of  Valens  and  his  two  nephews  ;  but 
the  feeble  emperor  of  the  East,  who  succeeded  to  the 
rank  of  his  elder  brother,  never  obtained  any  weight 
or  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  West  *. 

•  Animianus,  xxx.  lU.  Zosimus,  L  iv.  p.  222,  223.  Tillemont  hu  pro.al 
(Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  707-700),  ihu  Orallan  reig-„fd  in  ludt. 
Africa,  and  nifricuni.  I  have  endeavoured  lo  cKpress  his  authorily  over  bu 
brotlier's  dominions,  as  he  used  il,  in  an  nmbiguous  style. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 


Progre^is  of  the  Hunt. — Flight  of  the  Gol/ts. — TheypuLs  the 
Danube.— Gothic  War. — Defeat  and  Death  ofValens. — 
Gratian  invests  Theodosius  with  ike  Eastern  Empire. — 
fiis  Character  and  Success, — Peace  and  Settlement  of  the 
Goths. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian  chap. 
and  Valens,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-tirst  day  ^^^- 
of  July,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  world  wasE«nh. 
shaken  by  a  violent  and  destructive  earthquake.  The  T'Dr'ses, 
impression  was  communicated  to  the  waters;  the*^"'''^'- 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  left  dry,  by  the 
sudden  retreat  of  the  sea ;  great  quantities  of  fish 
were  caught  with  the  hand ;  large  vessels  were 
stranded  on  the  mud  ;  and  a  curious  spectator  amused 
his  eye,  or  rather  his  fancy,  by  contemplating  the 
various  appearance  of  valleys  and  mountains,  which 
had  never,  since  the  formation  of  the  globe,  been  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  Bnt  the  tide  soon  returned,  with 
the  weight  of  an  immense  and  irresistible  deluge, 
whieli  was  severely  felt  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  of 
Dalmatia,  of  Greece,  and  of  Egypt :  large  boats  were 
transported,  and  lodged  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  or 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  shore ;  the 
people,  with  their  habitations,  were  swept  away  by 
the  waters  j  and  the  city  of  Alexandria  annually 
commemorated  the  fatal  day,  on  which  fifty  thousand 
persons  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  iiiimdation.  This 
calamity,  the  report  of  which  was  magnified  from  one 
province  to  another,  astonished  and  terrified  the  sub- 
jects of  Rome ;  and  their  affrighted  imagination  en- 
larged the  real  extent  of  a  momentary  evil.  They 
recollected  the  preceding  earthquakes,  which  had 
subverted  the  cities  of  Palestine  and  Bithynia  :  they 
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CHAP.    considered  tliese  alarming  strokes  as  the  prelude  only 
^'^'^      of  still   more   dreadful  calamities,    and   their  fearful 

(vanity  was  disposed  to  confouud  the  symptoms  of  i 
declining  empire,  and  a  sinking  world". 
In  the  disastrous  period  of  the  fall  of  the  Romwi 
empire,  which  may  justly  be  dated  from  the  reign  irf 
Valens,  the  happiness  and  security  of  each  iiidividuil 
were  personally  attacked ;  and  the   arts  and  labouR 
of  ages  were  rudely  defaced  by  the   Barbarians  of 
n«  Hun!   'Scythia  and  Germany.     The  invasion  of  the  Hubs 
A^ifatt  precipitated  on  the  provinces  of  the  West  the  Gothk'   I 
nation,  which  advanced,  in  less  than  forty  years,  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic,  and  opened   a  way,  bj 
the  success  of  their  arms,  to  the  inroads  of  so  many 
hostile  tribes,  more  savage  than  themselves. 
Their  con-       It  is  impossible  to  fill  the  dark  interval  of  time, 
i|UBsfot  '*">  ,y1jj(.}i  elapsed,  after  the  Huns  of  the  Volga  werelmt 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  ;  and  before  they  showed 
themselves  to  those  of  the  Romans.      There  is  some 
reason,  however,  to  ^prehend,  that   the  same  force 
which  bad  driven  them  from  their   native   seats  still 
continued  to  impel  their  inarch  towards  the  frontier- 
of  Europe.     The  power  of  tbe  Sienpi,  their  implaca- 
ble enemies,  which  extended  above  three  thousand 
miles  from  East  to  West,  must  have  gradually  op- 
pressed them  by  the  weight  and  terror  of  a  formidable 
neighbourhood ;  and  the  flight  of  the  tribes  of  Scy- 
thia  would  inevitably  tend  to  increase  the  strength,  or 
to  contract  the  territories,  of  the  Huns.      The  harsh 
and  obscure  appellations  of  those  tribes  would  offend 
the  ear,  without  informing  the  understanding,  of  the 
reader  ;   but  I  cannot  suppress  the  very  natural  sus- 
picion, l/uit  the  Huns  of  the  North  derived  a  consi- 

•  Tlie  carihquakes  and  inundations  are  vnri 
d«  iilcibcendu  Julinni  neie,  c.  x.  in  Fnbricius 

a  learned  note  of  01(«riu«),  Zosimus  (1.  iv.  p.  231 ),  Sozom. 
Ccdrcniii  (i>.  310.  -Jin  and  Jvmin  (in  Ctiron.  [i.  IRC.  and  tot 
Vi^  Hilarion.) 
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derable  reinforcement  from  the  ruin  of  the  dynasty    chap. 
of  the  South,  which  in  the  course  of  the  third  cen-  ' 

tury  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  China  ;  that  the 
bravest  warriors  marched  away  in  search  of  their  free 
and  adventurous  countrymen  ;  and  that,  as  they  had 
been  divided  by  prosperity,  they  were  easily  re-united 
by  the  common  hardships  of  their  adverse  fortune  *. 
The  Huns,  with  tlieir  flocks  and  herds,  their  wives 
and  children,  their  dependents  and  allies,  were  trans- 
ported to  the  West  of  the  Volga,  and  they  boldly 
advanced  to  invade  the  country  of  the  Alarii,  a  pas- 
toral people,  who  occupied,  or  wasted,  an  extensive 
tract  of  the  deserts  of  Scythia.  The  plains  between 
the  Volga  and  the  Tanais  were  covered  with  the 
tents  of  the  Alani,  but  their  name  and  manners  were 
diffused  over  the  wide  extent  of  their  conquests ; 
and  the  painted  tribes  of  the  Agathyrsi  and  Ge- 
loni  were  confounded  among  their  vassals.  To- 
wards the  North,  they  penetrated  into  the  frozen  re- 
gions of  Siberia,  among  the  savages  who  were  accus- 
tomed, in  their  rage  or  hunger,  to  the  taste  of  hu- 
man flesh  ;  and  their  Southern  inroads  were  pushed 
as  far  as  the  confines  of  Persia  and  India.  The  mix- 
ture of  Sarmatic  and  German  blood  had  contributed 
to  improve  the  features  of  the  Alani,  to  whiten  their 
swarthy  complexions,  and  to  tinge  their  hair  with  a 
yellowish  cast,  which  is  seldom  found  in  the  Tartar 
race.  They  were  less  deformed  in  their  persons,  less 
brutish  in  their  manners,  than  the  Huns ;  but  they 
did  not  yield  to  those  formidable  Barbarians  in  their 
martial  and  independent  spirit  :  in  the  love  of  free- 
dom, which  rejected  even  the  use  of  domestic  slaves; 
and  in  the  love  of  arms,  which  considered  war  and 
rapine  as  the  pleasure  and  the  glory  of  mankind.    A 


See  the  Uiatoire  des  lluiu,  lom.  ii.  p.  125— 

J5— 277)  oftlirec  or   four  Huiinic  ilyimsii 

i:il  spiril  wiia  nol  iiiipaircil  by  ■  long  ntiilpiii: 
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CHAP,  naked  scimitar,  fixed  in  the  ground,  was  the  tmtf 
^^''  object  of  their  religious  worship  ;  the  scalps  of  tbeir 
enemies  formed  the  costly  trappings  of  their  hones; 
and  they  viewed  with  pity  and  contempt  the  pusiila- 
nimous  warriors,  who  patiently  expected  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age,  and  the  tortures  of  lingering  disease.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  the  military  power  of  the 
Huns  and  the  Alani  encountered  each  other  with 
equal  valour,  but  with  unequal  success.  The  Huns 
prevailed  in  the  bloody  contest  :  the  king  of  the 
Alani  was  slain  ;  and  the  remains  of  the  vanquished 
nation  were  dispersed  by  the  ordinary  alternative  of 
flight  or  submission  *■  A  colony  of  exiles  found  s 
secure  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  between 
the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  j  w^here  they  still  pre- 
serve their  name  and  their  independence.  Another 
colony  advanced,  with  more  intrepid  courage,  to- 
wards the  shores  of  tjie  Baltic ;  associated  themsetret 
with  the  Northern  tribes  of  Germany  ;  and  shared 
the  spoil  of  the  Roman  provinces  of  Gaul  and  Spain. 
But  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  of  the  Alani  em- 
braced the  offers  of  an  honourable  and  advantageous 
union ;  and  the  Huns,  who  esteemed  the  valour  of 
their  less  fortunate  enemies,  proceeded,  with  an 
increase  of  numbers  and  confidence,  to  invade  the 
limits  of  the  Gothic  empire. 
Their  vie-  The  great  Hermanric,  whose  dominions  extended 
ScGdT/  ^''"""  '^^  Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  enjoyed,  in  the  full 
A.  D.  37s.  maturity  of  age  and  reputation,  the  fruit  of  his  vic- 
tories, when  he  was  alarmed  by  the  formidable  ap- 
proach of  a  host  of  unknown  enemies,  on  whom  his 
barbarous  subjects  might,  without  injustice,  bestow 
the  epithet  of  Barbarians.  The  numbers,  the  strength, 
the  rapid  motions,  and  the  implacable  cruelty  of  the 


■  On  the  subject  of  the  Alani, Mt  Aiiimianua  (ini.  2>,  Jornantlc-  ., 
Geiida,  c.  241,  M.  fle  Ouignc!  (Hist,  des  Hiitis,  torn,  ii,  p,  3731 
Oenwlogical  History  of  the  Tartars  (icnr.  ii  p.  617). 
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Huns,  jvere  felt,  and  dreaded,  and  magnified,  by  the 
astOnisbedGoths ;  who  beheld  their  fields  gnd  villages  _ 
consumed  with  flames,  and  deluged  with  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter.  To  these  real  terrors,  they  added, 
the  surprise  and  abhorrence  which  were  excited  by 
the  shrill  voice,  the  uncouth  gestures,  and  the  strange 
deformity,  of  the  Huns.  These  savages  of  Scythia 
were  compared  (and  the  picture  had  some  resem- 
blance) to  the  animals  that  walk  very  awkwardly  on 
two  legs  J  and  to  the  mis-shapen  figures,  the  Termini, 
which  were  often  placed  on  the  bridges  of  antiquity. 
They  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  human 
species  by  their  broad  shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  small 
black  eyes,  deeply  buried  in  the  head  ;  and  as  they 
were  almost  destitute  of  beards,  they  never  enjoyed 
either  the  manly  graces  of  youth,  or  the  venerable 
aspect  of  age.  Against  these  enemies,  Hermanric 
prepared  to  exert  the  united  forces  of  the  Gothic 
state  :  but  he  soon  discovered  that  his  vassal  tribes, 
provoked  by  oppression,  were  much  more  inclined  to 
second,  than  to  repel,  the  invasion  of  the  Huns. 
One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Roxolani  had  formerly  de- 
serted the  standard  of  Hermanric,  and  the  cruel  ty- 
rant had  condemned  the  innocent  wife  of  the  traitor 
to  be  torn  asunder  by  wild  horses.  The  brothers  of 
that  unfortunate  woman  seized  the  favourable  mo- 
ment of  revenge.  The  aged  king  of  the  Goths  lan- 
guished some  time  after  the  dangerous  wound  which 
he  received  from  their  daggers  :  but  the  conduct  of 
the  war  was  retarded  by  his  infirmities  ;  and  the 
public  councils  of  the  nation  were  distracted  by  a 
spirit  of  jealousy  and  discord.  His  death,  which  has 
been  imputed  to  his  own  despair,  left  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment in  the  hands  of  Withimer,  who,  with  the 
doubtful  aid  of  some  Scythian  mercenaries,  maintained 
the  unequal  contest  against  the  arms  of  the  Huns 
and  the  Alani,  till  he  was  defcatfd  and  shiin,  in  a 
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CHAP,  decisive  battle.  The  Ostrogoths  submitted 
fate  ;  and  the  royal  race  of  the  Amali  will 
be  found  among  the  subjects  of  the  haughty  Att& 
But  the  person  of  Witheric,  the  infant  king,  was 
saved  by  the  diligence  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax ;  two 
warriors  of  approved  valour  and  iidelitj'  ;  who,  by 
cautious  marches,  conducted  the  independent  remains 
of  the  nation  of  the  Ostrogoths  towards  the  Dauastui 
or  Niester;  a  considerable  nver,  which  now  separates 
the  Turkish  dominions  from  the  empire  of  Kussia. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Niester,  the  prudent  Athanaric, 
more  attentive  to  his  own  than  to  the  general  safety, 
had  fixed  the  camp  of  the  Visigoths  ;  with  the  Urn 
resolution  of  opposing  the  victorious  Barbarians, 
whom  he  thought  it  less  advisable  to  provoke.  The 
ordinary  speed  of  the  Huns  was  checked  by  the 
weight  of  baggage,  and  the  encumbrance  of  captives; 
but  their  military  skill  deceived,  and  almost  de- 
-  stroyed,  the  army  of  Athanaric.  While  the  judge  of 
the  Visigoths  defended  the  banks  of  the  Niester,  he 
was  encompassed  and  attacked  by  a  numerous  detach- 
ment of  cavalry,  who,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
had  passed  the  river  in  a  fordable  place  ;  and  it  was 
not  without  the  utmost  efforts  of  courage  and  con- 
duct that  he  was  able  to  effect  his  retreat  towards 
the  hilly  country.  The  undaunted  general  had  al- 
ready formed  a  new  and  judicious  plan  of  defensive 
war;  and  the  strong  lines,  which  he  was  preparing  to 
construct  between  the  mountains,  the  Pruth,  and  the 
Danube,  would  have  secured  the  extensive  and  fertile 
territory  that  bears  the  modern  name  of  AValachia 
from  the  destructive  inroads  of  the  Huns.  But  the 
hopes  and  measures  of  the  judge  of  the  Visigoth 
were  soon  disappointed,  by  the  trembling  impatience 
of  his  dismayed  countrymen  ;  who  were  persuaded 
by  their  fears,  that  the  interposition  of  the  Danube 
was  the  only  barrier  that  could  save  them  from  the 
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I    rapid  pursuit,  and  invincible  valour,  of  tlie  Barbarians    chap. 
I    of  Scythia.     Under  the  command  of  Fritigern  and     ^^'- 
I     Alavivus,  the  body  of  the  nation  hastily  advanced  to 
I     the  banks  of  the  great  river,  and  implored  the  pro- 
I     tection  of  the  Roman  emperor  of  the  East.    Athana- 
ric  himself,  still  anxious  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  perjury, 
retired  with  a  band  of  faithful   followers   into  the 
mountainous  country  of  Caucaland  ;   which  appears 
to  have  been  guarded,  and  almost  concealed,  by  the 
impenetrable  forests  of  Transylvania*. 

After  Valens  had  terminated  the  Gothic  war  with  'P"  OoHn 
some  appearance  of  glory  and  success,  he  made  a  pro-  the  proi«- 
gress  through  his  dominions  of  Asia,  and  at  length  y^ena, 
fixed  his  residence  in  the  capital  of  Syria.  Tlie  five  a.d,  376. 
years  t  which  he  spent  at  Antioch  were  employed  to 
watch,  from  a  secure  distance,  the  hostile  designs  of 
the  Persian  monarch  ;  to  check  the  depredations  of 
the  Saracens  and  Isaurians  ;  to  enforce,  by  arguments 
more  prevalent  than  those  of  reason  and  eloquence, 
the  belief  of  the  Arian  theology  ;  and  to  satisfy  his 
anxious  suspicions  by  the  promiscuous  execution  of 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  But  the  attention  of 
the  emperor  was  most  seriously  engaged,  by  the  Im- 
portant intelligence  which  he  received  from  the  civil 
and  military  officers  who  were  intrusted  with  the 
defence  of  the  Danube.  He  was  informed,  that  the 
North  was  agitated  by  a  furious  tempest ;  that  the 
irruption  of  the  Huns,  an  unknown  and  monstrous 
race  of  savages,  had  subverted  the  power  of  the  Goths; 
and  that  the  suppliant  multitudes  of  that  warlike  na- 
tion, whose  pride  was  now  humbled  in  the  dust,  co- 
vered a  space  of  many  miles  along  the  banks  of  the 
river.  With  outstretched  arms,  and  pathetic  lament- 
ations, they  loudly  deplored  their  past  misfortunes 
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Gothi,  who  jfBtiKtIy  rxpectcd,  fhia  tk  w^A 

btc  iri*  tbar  tmloffy  ouaMijneo.  T^  hb^bk^I 
tW  Eait  was  iM  longer  gBided  br  the  vtsdon  ill 
>  antboriCj  of  ha  elder  Srotlwr.  wlioee  death  ttaffsll 
towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  year:  unladtl 
dutnasful  sitaatioa  of  the  Goths  r«(|nired  aniBtfll 
and  peretDptory  decsioo,  he  *ras  deprived  of  (he  &  I 
Toarile  rewurce  of  feeble  »nd  timid  minds ;  whot*  I 
fider  the  um  of  dilatory  and  ambiguous  measure  •  I 
the  most  admirable  efR)rts  of  consummate  prndnKt  I 
A-  lore   iii   rht*   -aiii.--   ;:.;--. i"iii>   and    imore<t> 
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of  justice  and  policy,  nhicli  were  debated  in  li^i 
councils  of  antiquity,  will  frequently  present  tkffi' 
selves  as  the  subject  of  iflodern  deliberation.  But 
tlic  most  experienced  statesman  of  Europe  has  nevei 
been  .summoned  to  consider  the  propriety,  or  ibi 
danj^cr,  of  admitting,  or  rejecting,  an  innumerabir 
multitude  of  Barbarians,  who  are  driven  by  despair 
and  hunger  to  solicit  a  settlement  on  the  territoriff 
of  a  civilized  nation.  When  that  important  propo- 
fiitioii,  so  essentially  connected  with  the  public  safety, 
wa.s  referred  to  the  ministers  of  Valens,  they  were  per- 
plexed and  divided  ;  but  they  soon  acfjuiesced  in  the 
flatterinfj  sentiment  which  seemed  the  most  favour- 
nlile  to  the  jtl-ide,  the  indolence,  and  the  avarice  of 
their   s(ivereip;ii.      Tlie   slaves,   who  wero    dccorat^ 
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with  the  titles  of  pracfects  and  generals,  dissembled    chap, 
or  disregarded  the  terrors  of  this  national  emigration  ; 1_ 

I  so  extremely  different  from  the  partial  and  accidental 
r  colonies,  which  had  been  received  on  the  extreme 
!  limits  of  the  empire.  But  they  applauded  the  libe- 
rality of  fortune,  which  had  conducted,  from  the  most 
distant  countries  of  the  globe,  a  numerous  and  invin- 
cible army  of  strangers,  to  defend  the  throne  of  Va- 
lens  ;  who  might  now  add  to  the  royal  treasures,  the 
immense  sums  of  gold  supplied  by  the  provincials 
to  compensate  their  annual  proportion  of  recruits. 
The  prayers  of  the  Goths  were  granted,  and  their 
service  was  accepted  by  the  Imperial  court ;  and 
orders  were  immediately  despatched  to  the  civil  and 
military  governors  of  the  Thracian  diocese,  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  passage  and  sub- 
sistence of  a  great  people,  till  a  proper  and  sufficient 
territory  could  be  allotted  for  their  future  residence. 
The  liberality  of  the  emperor  was  accompanied,  how- 
ever, with  two  harsh  and  rigorous  Conditions,  which 
prudence  might  justify  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  ; 
but  which  distress  alone  could  extort  from  the  indig- 
nant Goths.  Before  they  passed  the  Danube,  they 
were  required  to  deliver  their  arms  :  and  it  was  in- 
sisted that  their  children  should  be  taken  from  them, 
and  dispersed  through  the  provinces  of  Asia  ;  where 
they  might  be  civilized  by  the  arts  of  education,  and 
serve  as  hostages  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  their  parents. 

During  this  suspense  of  a  doubtful  and  distant  They  ate 

negotiation,  the  impatient  Goths  made  some  rash  J,""/^"*'' 

attempts  to  pass  the  Danube,  without  the  permission  panubc 

r  of  the  government,  whose  protection  they  had  im-  Roman 

rplored.      Their  motions  were    strictly  observed  by '""^'"'' 

ihe  vigilance  of  the  troops  which  were  stationed  along 
l|he  river;  and  their  foremost  detachments  were  de- 
K'featcd  with  considerable  slaughter :  yet  such  were 
Ithe  timid  councils  of  the  reign  of  Valens,  that  the 
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CHAP,    brave  officers  who  had  served  their  country  in  *  | 
^^''     execution  of  their  duty   were   punished  by  the 
of  their  employments,  and  narrowly  escaped  theb 
of  their  heads.     The  Imperial  mandate  was  atkngi 
received  for  transporting  over  the  Danube  the  whoi' 
body  of  the  Gothic  nation ;    but  the  execution  of  lli 
order  was  a  task  of  labour  and  difficulty.     The  siren 
of  the  Danube,  which  in  those  parts  is  above  grit 
broad,  had  been  swelled  by  incessant  rains;  aniii 
this  tumultuous  passage,  many  were  swept  away,  anJ 
drowned,   by  the  rapid  violence   of  the  current.    A 
large  fleet  of  vessels,  of  boats,  and  of  canoes,  was  pro- 
vided :  many  days  and  nights   they   passed  and  re- 
passed with  indefatigable  toil ;  and  the  most  strenufliu 
diligence  was  exerted  by  the  officers  of  Valens,  thii 
not  a  single  Barbarian,   of  those  who  were  reseniil  I 
to  subvert  the  foundations  of  Rome,   should  be  W 
on  the  opposite  shore.     It  was    thought   expedieni 
that   an   accurate  account  should   be   taken  of  tbeir 
numbers ;  but  the  persons  who  were  employed  aoou 
desisted,  with  amazement  and  dismay,  from  the  pro- 
secution of  the  endless  and  impracticable  task:  and 
the  principal    historian  of  the    age    most  serioudj 
affirms,  that  the  prodigious  armies  of  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  which  had  so  long  been  considered  as  the 
fables  of  vain  and  credulous  antiquity,  were  now  jus- 
tified,   in  the  eyes  of  mankind,    by  the   evidence  of 
fact  and  experience.      A  probable  testimony  has  fised 
the  number  of  the  Gothic  warriors  at  two  hundred 
thousand  men  ;  and  if  we  can  venture  to   add  the 
just  proportion  of  women,  of  children,  and  of  slaves, 
the  whole  mass  of  people  which  composed  this  fonni- 
dable  emigration  must  have  amounted  to  near  a  rail- 
lion  of  persons,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages.      The 
children  of  the  Goths,  those  at  least  of  a  distinguished 
rank,   were  separated  from  the    multitude.      They 
were  conducted,  without  delay,  to  the  distant  seats 
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rffcassigned  for  their  residence  and  education  ;  and  as    chap. 
fithe  numerous  train  of  hostages  or  captives  passed     ^^^'  . 
TH^hrough  the  cities,  their  gay  and  splendid  apparel, 
rtheir  robust  and  martial  figure,  excited  the  surprise 
Jtiband  envy  of  the  Provincials.     But  the  stipulation,  the 
r  inmost  offensive  to  the  Goths,  and  the  most  important 
lto  the  Romans,  was  shamefully  eluded.     The  Bar- 
iibarians,  who  considered  their  arms  as  the  ensigns  of 
II honour,  and  the  pledges  of  safety,  were  disposed  to 
Ri  offer  a  price,  which  the  lust  or  avarice  of  the  Imperial 
fi  ofiBcers  was  easily  tempted  to  accept.     To  preserve 
fn  their  arms,  the  haughty  warriors  consented,  with  some 
■  reluctance,  to  prostitute  their  wives  or  their  daughters. 
(  The  Goths,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  were  permitted 
ifl  to  enter  the  boats  ;  and  when  their  strength  was  col- 
lected on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  immense 
i  camp  whicJi  was  spread  over  the  plains  and  the  hills 
I    of  the  Lower  Massia  assumed  a  threatening  and  even 
il  hostile  aspect.     The  leaders  of  the  Ostrogoths,  Ala- 
d  theus  and  Saphrax,  the  guardians  of  their  infant  king, 
appeared  soon  afterwards  on  the  northern  banks  of 
the  Danube;  and immediatelydespatched their ambas- 
sadors  to  the  court  of  Antioch,  to  solicit,  with  the 
same  professions  of  allegiance  and  gratitude,  the  same 
favour  which  had  been  granted  to  the  suppliant  Visi- 
goths.     The  absolute  refusal  of  Valens  suspended 
their  progress,  and  discovered  the  repentance,  the 
suspicions,  and  the  fears,  of  the  Imperial  council. 

An  undisciplined   and  unsettled  nation  of  Bar- Their  dis- 
barians  required  the  Brmest  temper,  and  the  niost^^J^,_ 
dexterous  management.     The    daily  subsistence  of 
near  a  million  of  extraordinary  subjects  could  be  sup- 
plied only  by  constant  and  skilful  diligence,  and  might 
continually  be  inteiTupted  by  mistake  or  accident. 
Tlic  insolence  or  the  indignation  of  the  Goths,  if 
they  conceived  themselves  to  be  the  objects  eithei 
fear  or  of  contempt,  might  urge  them  to  the  most 
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CHAP,    desperate  extremities;  and  the  fortune  of  the  ttili 

,  seemed  to  depend  on  the  prudence,  as  we!!  as  the* 

tegrity,  of  the  generals  of  Valens.     At  this  impoitu 
crisis,  the  niilitai7  government  o£  Thrace  was  ae- 
cised  by  Lupiciuus   and  Maximus,  in  whose  vem 
minds  the  slightest  hope  of  private  emolument  ou;. 
weighed  every  consideration  of  public  advantage,  ini 
whose  guilt  was  only  alleviated  by  their  incapacitja 
discerning  the  pernicious  effects  of  their  rashandcti 
minal  administration.     Instead  of  obeying  the  orden 
of  their  sovereign,  and  satisfying,  with  decent  13» 
rality,  the  demands  of  the  Goths,  they  levied  an 
generous  and  oppressive  tax  on  the  wants  of  the  hun- 
gry Barbarians.     The  vilest  food  was  sold  atanci' 
travagant  price  ;  and,  in  the  room  of  wholesome  uiJ 
substantial  provisions,  the  markets  were  filled 
the  flesh  of  dogs,  and  of  unclean  animals,  who  W 
died  of  disease.     To  obtain  the  valuable  acquisitim 
of  a  pound  of  bread,  the  Goths  resigned  the  possession 
of  au  expensive,  though  serviceable,    slave;  and) 
small  quantity  of  meat  was  greedily  purchased  ffit^ 
ten  pounds  of  a  precious,  but  useless,  metal*.    Vha) 
their  property  was  exhausted,  they  continued  this  nc' 
cessary  traffic  by  the  sale  of  their  sons  and  daughten 
and,  notwithstanding  the  love  of  freedom  which 
mated  every  Gothic  breast,  they  submitted  to  thu 
humiliating  maxim,  that  it  was  better  for  their  chil- 
dren to  he  maintained  in  a  servile  condition,  than  w 
perish  in  a  state  of  wretched  and  helpless  independ- 
ence.    The  most  lively  resentment  is  excited  by  llie 
tyranny  of  pretended  benefactors,  who  sternly  esart 
the  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  have  cancelled' 
subsequent  injuries:  a  spirit  of  discontent  insensifal} 

■  Decent  /i6r*»  ,-   (he  worf  ridrr  must  bo  undcrBtoml.      Jamsaaia  bewji*' 
psiaions  and  pitjudicw  of  a  Goth.    The  servile  Greeks,  Eunapiui  bi  '  "   ' — 
disguise  the  Roman  ojipressioo,  and   exotrate  the  perfidy  of  ihe 
Ammianua,  a  patriot  hislorian,  Hlighllf,  and  icluctantly,  touches  on  tne  i 
subject.    Jeroin,  bIo  wmie  aimost  on  the  spot,  is  fiUr,  though  contkt. 
uTHitiam  MaKimi  ducis,  atl  rehelliorem  feme  roaeli  tata  (in  Chron,), 
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■■arose  in  the  camp  of  the  Barbarians,  who  pleaded, 
■I  without  success,  the  merit  of  their  psitieut  anil  dutiful  _ 
bJ  behaviour ;  and  loudly  complained  of  the  inhospitable 
dl  treatment  which  they  had  received  from  their  new 
■I  allies.     They  beheld  around  them  tlic  wealth  and 
■I  plenty  of  a  fertile  province,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Ki  they  suffered  the  intolerable  hardships  of  artificial 
ril  famine.     But  the  means  of  relief,  and  'even  of  re- 
k  "venge,  were  in  their  hands ;  since  the  rapaciousness 
fg  of  their  tyrants  had  left,  to  an  Injured  people,  the 
g   possession  and  the  use  of  arms.     The  clamours  of  a 
■II    multitude,  untaught  to  disguise  their  sentiments,  an- 
1    nounced  the  first  symptoms  of  resistance,  and  alanned 
g    the  timid  and  guilty  minds  of  Lupicirius  and  Maximus. 
i    Those  crafly  ministers,  who  substituted  the  cunninjj 
,     of  temporary  expedients  to  the  wise  and  salutary  coun- 
j     cils  of  general  policy,  attempted  to  remove  the  Goths 
from  their  dangerous  station  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  and  to  dispei-se  them  in  separate  quarters  of 
cantonment,  through  the  interior  provinces.    As  they 
were  conscious  how  ill  they  had  deserved  the  respect 
or  confidence  of  the  Barbarians,  they  diligently  col- 
lected, from  every  side,  a  military  force,  that  might 
urge  the  tardy  and  reluctant  march  of  a  people,  who 
had  not  yet  renounced  the  title,  or  the  duties,  of 
Roman  subjects.     But  the  generals  of  Valens,  while 
their  attention  was  solely  directed  to  the  discontented 
Visigoths,  imprudently  disarmed  the  ships  and  the 
fortifications  which  constituted  the  defence  of  the 
Danube.     The  fatal  oversight  was  observed,  and  im- 
proved, by  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  who  anxiously 
watched  the  favourable  moment  of  escaping  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  Huns.     By  the  help  of  such  rafts  and 
vessels  as  could  be  hastily  procured,  the  leaders  of  the 
Ostrogoths  transported,  without  opposition,  their  king 
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and  their  army ;  and  boldly  fixed  a  hostile  and  b- 
_  dependent  camp  on  the  territories  of  the  empire*. 
Under  the  name  of  judges,  Alavivus  and  Fritigeit 
were  the  leaders  of  the  Visigoths  in  peace  and  war; 
and  the  authority  which  they  derived  from  their  \M 
was  ratified  by  the  free  consent  of  the  nation.  In  i 
season  of  tranquillity,  their  power  might  have  been 
equal,  as  well  as  their  rank  ;  but,  as  soon  as  thai 
countrymen  were  exasperated  by  hirnger  and  oppre- 
sion,  the  superior  abilities  of  Fritigerii  assumed  tlif 
military  command,  which  he  was  qualified  to  esertTB 
for  thc.public  welfare.  He  restrained  the  impatieni 
spirit  of  the  Visigoths,  till  the  injuries  and  the  insub 
of  their  tyrants  should  justify  their  resistance  in  ttc 
opinion  of  mankind :  but  he  was  not  disposed  tu 
sacrifice  any  solid  advantages  for  the  empty  ftm 
of  jiistice  and  moderation.  Sensible  of  the  bcnefti 
which  would  result  from  the  union  of  the  Guthit 
powers  under  the  same  standard,  he  secretly  culc- 
vated  the  friendship  of  the  Ostrogoths  ;  and  wbiiek 
professed  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  orders  oftlit 
Roman  generals,  he  proceeded  by  slow  marches  to- 
wards Marclanopolis,  the  capital  of  the  Lower  Miesp, 
about  seventy  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
On  that  fatal  spot,  the  flames  of  discord  and  iiiutd 
hatred  burst  forth  into  a  dreadful  conflagration. 
Lupicinus  had  invited  the  Gothic  chiefs  to  a  splenditi 
entertainment;  and  their  martial  train  remained  uiidfi 
anns  at  the  entrance  of  the'  palace.  But  the  satP 
of  the  city  wore  strictly  guarded,  and  the  Barbarian- 
were  sternly  excluded  from  tlie  use  of  a  plentilii' 
market,  to  which  they  asserted  their  equal  claim  n^ 
subjects  and  allies.  Their  humble  prayers  were  ri" 
jected  with  insolence  and  derision  ;    and  as  their  [» 
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fill  tience  was  now  exhausted,  the  townsmen,  the  soldiers,    chap. 
n  and  the  Goths,  were  soon  involved  in  a  couHict  of     ^^^' 
Ui  passionate  altercation  and  angry  reproaches.     A  blow 
IH)  was  imprudently  given  ;  a  sword  was  hastily  drawn  j 
PB  and  the  first  blood  that  was  spilt  in  this  accidental 
^  quarrel  became  the  signal  of  a  long  and  destructive 
-|  war.    In  the  midst  of  noise  and  brutal  intemperance, 
Lupicinus  was  informed,  by  a  secret  messenger,  that 
many  of  his  soldiers  were  slain,  and  despoiled  of  their 
arms  ;  and  as  he  was  already  inflamed  by  wine,  and 
oppressed  by  sleep,  he  issued  a  rash  command,  that 
their  death  should  be  revenged  by  the  massacre  of 
the  guards  of  Fritigern  and  Alavivus.     The  clamor- 
ous shouts  and  dying  groans  apprised  Fritigeru  of 
his  extreme  danger :  and,  as  be  possessed  the  calm 
and  intrepid  spirit  of  a  hero,  he  saw  that  he  was  lost 

J  if  he  allowed  a  moment  of  deliberation  to  the  man 
who  had  so  deeply  injured  him.  "  A  trifling  dis- 
^  *'  pute,"  said  the  Gothic  leader,  with  a  finn  but  gentle 
tone  of  voice,  "  appears  to  have  arisen  between  the 
"  two  nations  j  but  it  may  be  productive  of  the  most 
"  dangerous  consequences,  unless  the  tumult  is  im- 

!•' mediately  pacified  by  the  assurance  of  our  safety, 
*' and  the  authority  of  our  presence."  At  these 
j  words,  Fritlgern  and  his  compatn'ons  drew  their 
j  swords,  opened  their  passage  through  the  unresist- 
■  ing  crowd,  which  filled  the  palace,  the  streets,  and 
the  gates,  of  Marcianopolis,  and,  mounting  their 
horses,  hastily  vanished  from  the  eyes  of  the  asto- 
nished Romans.  The  generals  of  the  Goths  were 
saluted  by  the  fierce  and  joyful  acclamations  of  the 
camp  ;  war  was  instantly  resolved,  and  the  resolution 
was  executed  without  delay :  the  banners  of  the  na- 
tion were  displayed  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
ancestors  ;  and  the  air  resounded  with  the  harsh  and 
mournful  nmsic  of  the  Barbarian  trumpet.  The 
weak  and  guilty  Lupicinus,  who  liad  dared  to  pro- 
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CHAP,  voke,  who  Imd  neglected  to  destroy,  and  who 
^^  •  .  presumed  to  despise,  his  formidable  enemy, 
against  the  Goths,  at  the  head  of  such  a 
force  as  could  be  collected  on  this  sudden  eniergeiicy. 
Tlie  Barharians  expected  his  approach  about  nine 
miles  from  Mareianopolis ;  and  on  this  occasion  tie 
talents  of  the  general  were  found  to  be  of  more  pn- 
vailing  efficacy  than  the  weapons  and  discipline  of 
the  troops.  The  valour  of  the  Goths  was  so  abl; 
directed  by  the  genius  of  Fritigern,  that  they  broke, 
by  a  close  and  vigorous  attack,  the  ranks  of  the  Ro- 
mau  legions,  Lupicinus  left  his  arms  and  standardi, 
his  tribunes  and  his  bravest  soldiers,  on  the  field  oi 
battle  ;  and  their  useless  courage  served  only  to  pro- 
tect the  ignominious  flight  of  their  leader.  "Thai 
"  successful  day  put  an  end  to  the  distress  of  ihe 
"  Barbarians,  and  the  security  of  the  Romans :  froi 
"  that  day  the  Goths,  renouncing  the  precarious  con- 
"  dition  of  strangers  and  exiles,  assumed  the  cliam- 
'*  ter  of  citizens  and  masters,  claimed  an  absoluW 
"  dominion  over  the  possessors  of  land,  and  held,  it 
"  their  own  right,  the  northern  provinces  of  the  em- 
"  pire,  which  are  hounded  by  the  Danube."  SucI) 
are  the  words  of  the  Gothic  liistoriarj,  who  celebrates, 
with  rude  eloquence,  the  glory  of  his  countrynieD. 
But  the  dominion  of  the  Barbarians  was  exerciseii 
only  for  the  purposes  of  rapine  and  destruction.  As 
they  had  been  deprived,  by  the  ministers  of  the  em- 
peror, of  the  common  benefits  of  nature,  and  the  fair 
intercourse  of  social  life,  they  retaliated  the  injustice 
on  the  subjects  of  the  empire ;  and  the  crimes  ol 
Theypene-  Lupiciuus  Were  cxpiatcd  by  the  ruin  of  the  peaceful 
't^^  husbandmen  of  Thrace,  the  conflagration  of  theirvil- 
lages,  and  the  massacre,  or  captivity,  of  their  inno- 
cent families.  The  report  of  the  Gothic  victory  was 
soon  diffused  over  the  adjacent  country  ;  and  while  it 
filled  the  minds  of  the  Romans  with  terror  and  di 
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"    may,  their  own  hasty  imprudence  contributed  to  iu- 
■■    crease  the  forces  of  Fritigeru,  and  the  calamities  of_ 
"    the  province.     Some  time  before  the  great  emigra- 

■  tion,  a  numerous  body  of  Goths,  under  the  command 

■  of  Suerid  and  Colias,  had  been  received  into  the  pro- 
'  tection  and  service  of  the  empire.  They  were  en- 
'  camped  under  the  walls  of  Hadrianople :  but  the 
«  ministers  of  Valens  were  anxious  to  remove  them 
i  beyond  the  Hellespont,  at  a  distance  from  the  dan- 
I  gerous  temptation  which  might  so  easily  be  commu- 
l     nicated  by  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  success,  of 

their  countrymen.  The  respectful  submission  with 
which  they  yielded  to  the  order  of  their  march  might 
be  considered  as  a  proof  of  their  fidelity;  and  their 
moderate  request  of  a  sufficient  allowance  of  provi- 
sions, and  of  a  delay  of  only  two  days,  was  expressed 
in  the  most  dutiful  tenns.  But  the  first  magistrate 
of  Hadrianople,  incensed  by  some  disorders  which 
had  been  committed  at  his  country-house,  refused 
this  indulgence  ;  and  arming  against  them  the  inha- 
bitants and  manufacturers  of  a  populous  city,  he 
urged,  with  hostile  threats,  their  instant  departm-e. 
The  Barbarians  stood  silent  and  amazed,  till  they 
were  exasperated  by  the  insulting  clamours,  and  mis- 
sile weapons,  of  the  populace  :  but  when  patience  or 
contempt  was  fatigued,  they  crushed  the  undisciplined 
multitude,  inflicted  many  a  shameful  wound  on  the 
backs  of  their  flying  enemies,  and  despoiled  them  of 
the  splendid  armour,  which  they  were  unworthy  to 
bear.  The  resemblance  of  their  sufferings  and  their 
actions  soon  united  this  victorious  detachment  to  the 
nation  of  the  Visigoths ;  the  troops  of  Colias  and 
Suerid  expected  the  approach  of  the  great  Fritigera, 
ranged  themselves  under  his  standard,  and  signalized 
their  ardour  in  the  siege  of  Hadrianople.  But  the 
resistance  of  the  garrison  informed  the  Barbarians, 
that,  in  the  attack  of  regular  fortifications,  the  efforts 
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,  of  unskilful  courage  are  seldom  eflectual.  ThBf| 
__  neral  acknowledged  his  error,  raised  the  81^6,4* 
dared  that  "he  was  at  peace  with  stone  walla," «i 
revenged  his  disappointment  on  the  adjacent  conDtrr. 
He  accepted,  with  pleasure,  the  useful  reinfoi-cemeni 
of  hardy  workmen,  who  laboured  in  the  gold  mbes 
of  Thrace,  for  the  emolument,  and  under  the  lash,  of 
an  unfeeling  master  :  and  these  new  associates  con- 
ducted the  Barhariaus,  through  the  secret  paths,  ta 
the  most  sequestered  places,  which  had  been  chosen 
to  secure  tlie  inhabitants,  the  cattle,  and  the  maga- 
zines of  corn.  With  the  assistance  of  such  guides, 
nothing  could  remain  impervious,  or  inaccessible: 
resistance  was  fatal  j  flight  was  impracticable ;  and 
the  patient  submission  ef  helpless  innocence  seldon 
found  mercy  from  the  Barbai'ian  conqueror.  In  the 
course  of  these  depredations,  a  gi'eat  number  of  the 
children  of  the  Goths,  who  had  been  sold  into  c^ 
tivity,  were  restored  to  the  embraces  of  their  afflicted 
parents ;  but  these  tender  interviews,  which  migiit 
have  revived  and  cherished  in  their  minds  some  sen- 
timents of  humanity,  tended  only  to  stimulate  their 
native  fierceness  by  the  desire  of  revenge.  Thej 
listened,  with  eager  attention,  to  the  complaints  of 
their  captive  children,  who  had  suflfcred  the  most 
cruel  indignities  from  their  masters ;  and  the  same 
cruelties,  tlie  same  indignities,  were  severely  retaliated 
on  the  sous  and  daughters  of  the  Romans*. 
'  The  imprudence  of  Valens  and  his  ministers  had 
introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  empire  a  nation  of 
enemies  ;  but  the  Visigoths  might  even  yet  have  been 
reconciled,  by  the  manly  confession  of  past  errors, 
and  the  sincere  performance  of  former  engagements. 
These  healing  and  temperate  measures  seemed  to 
concur  with  the  timorous  disposition  of  the  sovereimi 
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of  the  East:  but,  on  this  occasion  alone,  Valens  was    chap. 
brave  ;  and  his  unseasonable  bravery  was  fatal  to  liim-  " 

self  and  to  his  subjects.  He  declared  his  intention 
of  marching  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople,  to  sub- 
due this  dangerous  rebellion  ;  and,  as  he  was  not  ig- 
norant of  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  he  solicited 
the  assistance  of  his  nephew,  the  emperor  Gratian, 
who  commanded  all  the  forces  of  the  West.  The 
veteran  troops  were  hastily  recalled  from  the  defence 
of  Armenia  ;  that  important  frontier  was  abandoned 
to  the  discretion  of  Sapor ;  and  the  immediate  con- 
duet  of  the  Gothic  war  was  intrusted,  during  the 
absence  of  Valens,  to  his  lieutenants  Trajan  and  Pro- 
futurus,  two  generals  who  indulged  themselves  in  a 
very  false  and  favourable  opinion  of  their  own  abili- 
ties. On  their  arrival  in  Thrace,  they  were  joined 
by  Richomer,  count  of  the  domestics  ;  and  the  auxi- 
liaries of  the  West,  that  marched  under  his  banner, 
were  composed  of  the  Gallic  legions,  reduced  indeed 
by  a  spirit  of  desertion  to  the  vain  appearances  of 
strength  and  numbers.  In  a  council  of  war,  which 
was  influenced  by  pride,  rather  than  by  reason,  it  was 
resolved  to  seek,  and  to  encounter,  the  Barbarians  j 
who  lay  encamped  in  the  spacious  and  fertile  mea- 
dows, near  the  most  southern  of  the  six  mouths  of  the 
Danube.  Their  camp  was  surrounded  by  the  usual 
fortification  of  waggons  ;  and  the  Barbarians,  secure 
within  the  vast  circle  of  the  inclosure,  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  their  valour,  and  the  spoils  of  the  province. 
In  the  midst  of  riotous  intemperance,  the  watchful 
Fritigern  observed  the  motions  and  penetrated  the 
designs  of  the  Romans.  He  perceived,  that  the  num- 
bers of  the  enemy  were  continually  increasing ;  and, 
as  he  understood  their  intention  of  attacking  his  rear, 
as  soon  as  the  scarcity  of  forage  should  oblige  him  to 
remove  his  camp,  he  recalled  to  their  standard  his 
predatory  detachments,  which  covered  the  adjacent 
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CHAP,  country.  As  soon  as  they  descried  the  flamiDgbei' 
_.  V  ."  cons,  they  obeyed,  with  incredible  speed,  the  sigm! 
of  their  leader  ;  the  camp  was  filled  with  the  maral 
crowd  of  Barbarians  J  their  impatient  clamours  Jfr 
manded  the  battle,  and  their  tumultuous  zeal  WM 
approved  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  their  cluei 
The  evening  was  already  far  advanced  ;  and  thebn 
armies  prepared  themselves  for  the  approaching  con- 
bat,  which  was  deferred  only  till  the  dawn  ofij. 
While  the  trumpets  sounded  to  arms,  the  undaunted 
courage  of  the  Goths  was  confirmed  by  the  mutual 
obligation  of  a  solemn  oath  j  and  as  they  advanced  to 
meet  the  enemy,  the  rude  songs,  which  celebrated 
the  glory  of  their  forefathers,  were  mingled  with  tbeir 
fierce  and  dissonant  outcries,  and  opposed  to  the 
artiHcial  harmony  of  the  Roman  shout.  Some  mili- 
tary skill  was  displayed  by  Fritigern  to  gain  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  commanding  eminence  ;  but  the  blood) 
conflict,  which  began  and  ended  with  the  light,  was 
maintained,  on  either  side,  by  the  personal  and  obsti- 
nate effoits  of  strength,  valour,  and  agility.  Tht 
legions  of  Armenia  supported  their  fame  in  arms 
but  they  were  oppressed  by  the  irresistible  weight  of 
the  hostile  multitude  :  the  left  wing  of  the  Roraan^s 
was  thrown  into  disorder,  and  the  field  was  strewod 
with  their  mangled  carcasses.  This  partial  defeat 
was  balanced,  however,  by  partial  success ;  and  when 
the  two  armies,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  retreated 
to  their  respective  camps,  neither  of  them  could  claim 
the  honours,  or  the  effects,  of  a  decisive  victory.  Tlic 
real  loss  was  more  severely  felt  by  the  Homans,  iu 
proportion  to  the  smallness  of  their  numbers ;  but  tlic 
Goths  were  so  deeply  confounded  and  dismayed  by 
this  vigorous,  and  perhaps  unexpected,  resistance, 
that  they  remained  seven  days  within  the  circle  of 
their  fortifications.  Such  funeral  rites  as  the  cir- 
cumstances   of  time    and  place   would   admit   wen? 
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piously  discharged  to  some  officers  of  distinguished  chap. 
rank  ;  but  the  indiscriminate  vulgar  was  left  unburied  ^^'' 
on  the  plain.  Tlieir  flesh  was  greedily  devoured  by 
the  birds  of  prey,  who,  in  that  age,  enjoyed  very  fre- 
quent and  delicious  feasts :  and  several  years  after- 
wards the  white  and  naked  bones,  which  covered  the 
wide  extent  of  the  fields,  presented  to  the  eyes  of 
Ammianus  a  dreadful  monument  of  the  battle  of 
Salices*. 

The  progress  of  the  Goths  had  been  checked  by  Union  of 
the  doubtful  event  of  that  bloody  day  j  and  the  Ira- ^*jj'^,^' 
perial  generals,  whose  army  would  have  been  con- 1^""'''^'"- 
sumed  by  the  repetition  of  such  a  contest,  embraced 
the  more  rational  plan,  of  destroying  the  Barbarians 
by  the  wants  and  pressure  of  their  own  multitudes. 
They  prepared  to  confine  the  Visigoths  in  the  nar- 
row angle  of  land,  between  the  Danube,  the  desert 
of  Scythia,  and  the  mountains  of  Hiemus,  till  their 
strength  and  spirit  should  be  insensibly  wasted  by  the 
inevitable  operation  of  famine.  The  design  was  pro- 
secuted with  some  conduct  and  success ;  the  Bar- 
barians had  almost  exhausted  their  own  magazines, 
and  the  harvests  of  the  country ;  and  the  diligence 
of  Saturninus,  the  master-general  of  the  cavalry,  was 
employed  to  improve  the  strength,  and  to  contract 
the  extent,  of  the  Roman  fortifications.  His  labours 
were  interrupted  by  the  alarming  intelligence,  that 
new  swarms  of  Barbarians  had  passed  the  unguarded 
Danube,  either  to  support  the  cause,  or  to  imitate  the 
example,  of  Fritigern.  The  just  apprehension,  that 
he  himself  might  be  surrounded,  and  overwhelmed, 
by  the  arms  of  hostile  and  unknown  nations,  com- 

■  Indicant  nunc  usque  olbenlcs  DtsibuB  canipl.    Antniian.  axxt.  J, The  hi. 

noflsn  might  have  viewed  these  pluns,  either  aa  a  soldier,  or  as  a  tiawUer.  But 
his  modcBty  has  sLipjiresEed  the  adventures  of  hia  own  life  subaeqtif  nt  to  the  Per- 
tian  wars  of  ConstonliuE  and  Julian.     We  aro  ignorant  of  the  time  when  he 

KiUlol  the  service  and  rciiicd  to  Rome,  whcro  be  appears  lo  have  compoaed  hu 
iilor;  ofMsownTimca. 
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CHAP,  pellt-tl  Satimilnus  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  the  Go- 
thic  camp:  and  the  indignant  Visigoths,  breaking 
iVoin  their  confinement,  satiated  their  hunger  and 
revenge,  by  the  repeated  devastation  of  the  ihiitfnl 
country,  which  extends  above  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  straits  of  the 
Hellespont'.  The  sagacious  Fritigem  had  success- 
fully appealed  to  the  passions,  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
terest, of  his  Barbarian  allies  ;  and  the  love  of  rapine, 
and  the  hatred  of  Rome,  seconded,  or  even  prevented, 
the  eloquence  of  his  ambassadors.  He  cementf  J  t 
strict  and  useful  alliance  with  the  great  body  of  bis 
countrymen,  who  obeyed  Alatheus  and  Saphnis  as 
the  guardians  of  their  infant  king  :  the  long  animo- 
sity of  rival  tribes  was  suspended  by  the  sense  of  their 
common  interest ;  the  independent  part  of  the  nation 
was  associated  under  one  standard  ;  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  Ostrogoths  appear  to  have  yielded  to  the  superior 
genius  ofthe  general  of  the  Visigoths.  He  obtained 
the  formidiible  aid  ofthe  Taifalse,  whose  military  re- 
nown was  disgraced  and  polluted  by  the  public  in- 
famy of  their  domestic  manners.  Uut  the  most  power- 
ful auxiliaries  ofthe  Goths  were  drawn  from  the  cainit 
of  those  enemies  who  had  expelled  them  from  tlieir 
native  seats.  The  loose  subordination,  and  extensive 
possessions,  ofthe  Huns  and  the  Alani,  delayed  the 
conquests,  and  distracted  the  councils,  of  that  victo- 
rious people.  Several  ofthe  hordes  wei-e  allured  hy 
the  liberal  promises  of  Fritigern ;  and  the  rapid 
cavalry  of  Scythia  added  weiglit  and  energy  to  the 
steady  and  strenuous  efforts  ofthe  Gothic  infantry. 
The  Sarmatiaus,  who  could  never  forgive  the  sue-J 
cesser  of  Valentiniau,  enjoyed  and  increased  the  ge- 
neral confusion ;  and  a  seasonable  iiruption  of  the 
Aleniamii,  into  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  engaged  tho 
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attention,  and  diverted  the  forces,  of  the  emperor  of 
the  West*.  . 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  inconveniencies  of  the  J 
introduction  of  the  Barbarians  into  the  army  and  the  o 
palace  was  sensibly  felt  in  their  correspondence  with ; 
their  hostile  countrymen;  to  whom  they  imprudently,  ^ 
or  maliciously,  revealed  the  weakness  of  the  Roman 
empire.     A  soldier,  of  the  life-guards  of  Gratian, 
was  of  the  nation  of  the  Alemanni,  and  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Lentienses,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  lake  of 
Constance.     Some  domestic  business  obliged  him  to 
request  a  leave  of  absence.     In  a  short  visit  to  his 
family  and  friends,  he  was  exposed  to  their  curious 
inquiries;  and  the  vanity  of  the  loquaciouis  soldier 
tempted  him  to  display  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  secrets  of  the  state,  and  the  designs, of  his 
master.     The   intelligence,  that  Gratian  was  pre- 
paring to  lead  th'e  military  force  of  Gaul,  and  of  the 
West,  to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle  Valens,  pointed 
out  to  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Alemanni  the  mo- 
ment, and  the  mode,  of  a  successful  invasion.     The 
enterprise  of  some  light  detachments,  who,  in  the 
month  of  February,  passed  the  Rhine  upon  the  ice, 
was   the  prelude  of  a  more  important  war.     The 
boldest  hopes  of  rapine,  perhaps  of  conquest,  out- 
weighed the  considerations  of  timid  prudence,  or  na- 
tional faith.    Every  forest,  and  every  village,  poured 
forth  a  band  of  hardy  adventurers;  and  the  great 
army  of  the  Alemanni,  which,  on  their  approach, 
was  estimated  at  forty  thousand  men  by  the  fears  of 
the  people,  was  afterwards  magnified  to  the  number 
of  seventy  thousand,  by  the  yain  and  credulous  flat- 
tery of  the  Imperial  court.     The  legions,  which  had 
been  ordered  to  march  into  Pannonia,  were  immedi- 

*  AmmiaQ.  xxxi.  8,  9.  Jerom  (torn.  i.  p.  26.)  enumerates  the  nations,  and 
marks  a  calamitous  period  of  twenty  years.  This  epistle  to  Heliodorus  was  com- 
posed in  the  year  397  (Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecdes.  torn.  xii.  p.'  645). 
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CHAP,    ately  recalled  or  detained,  for  the  defence  of  Gaitl; 
the  military  command  was  divided  between  Nanieiiii>  I 
and  Mellobaudes ;  and  the  youthful  emperor,  thonjb 
he  respected  the  long  experience  and  sober  wisdora 
of  the  former,  was  much  more  inclined  to  admire. 
and  to  follow,  the  martial  ardour  of  his  collciurue; 
who  was  allowed  to  unite  the  incompatible  characiiTv 
of  count  of  the  domestics,  and  of  king  of  the  Frank 
His  rival  Priarius,  king  of  the  Alenianni,  wasguiileil, 
or  rather  impelled,  by  the  same  headstrong  valour;  I 
and  as  their  troops  were  animated  by  the  spirit  ul 
their  leaders,  they  met,  they  saw,  they  cncouuterfil, 
each  other,  near  the  town  of  Argentaria,  or  Colaiar. 
in  the  plains  of  Alsace,     llie  glory  of  the  tlay  wj^ 
justly  ascribed  to  the  missile  weapons,  and  well-prar 
tised  evolutions,  of  the  Roman  soldiers  :  the  Al^ 
manni,   who  long   maintained    their    ground,  wert 
slaughtered  with  unrelenting  fury  :    five  thousanil 
only  of  the  Barbarians  escaped  to  the  woods  am! 
mountains  ;  and  the  glorious  death  of  their  ting,  on 
the  field  of  battle,  saved  him  from  the  reproaches  of 
the  people,  who  are  always  disposed  to    accuse  iIk 
justice,  or  policy,  of  an  unsuccessful  war.    After  tbi' 
signal  victory,  which  secured  the  peace  of  Gaul,  anii 
asserted  the  honour  of  the  Roman  anns,    the  emyye- 
ror  Gratian  appeared  to  proceed  without  delay  on 
his  Eastern  expedition  ;  but  as  he  approached  t!ie 
confines  of  the  Alemanni,  he  suddenly   inch'ned  lo 
the  left,  sui-prised  them  by  his  unexpected  passage  of 
the  Rhine,  and  boldly  advanced  into  the   heart  of 
their  country.     The  Barbarians  opposed  to  his  pro- 
gress the  obstacles  of  nature  and  of  courage  ;  and 
still  continued  to  retreat  from  one  hill  to  another,  till 
they  were  satisfied,  by  repeated  trials,  of  the  power 
and  perseverance  of  their  enemies.  Their  submissioa 
was  accepted,  as  a  proof,  not  indeed  of  their  sincere 
repentance,  but  of  their  actual  distress;  and  a  select 
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If   number  of  their  brave  and  robust  youth  was  exacted    chap. 

i\   from  the  faithless  nation,   as   the  most  substantial 1^ 

ir   pledge  of  their  future  moderation.     The  subjects  of 
I    the  empire,  who  had  so  often  experienced  that  the 
B    Alemanni  could  neither  be  subdued  by  arms   nor 
It    restrafned  by  treaties,  might  not  promise  themselves 
I    any  solid  or  lasting  tranquillity :  but  they  discovered, 
J    in  the  virtues  of  their  young  sovereign,  the  prospect 
I     of  a  long  and  auspicious  reign.     When  the  legions 
I     climbed  the  mountains,  and  scaled  the  fortifications, 
of  the  Barbarians,  the  valour  of  Gratian  was  distin- 
guished in  the  foremost  ranks  j  and  the  gilt  and  va- 
riegated armour  of  his  guards  was  pierced  and  shat- 
tered by  the  blows,  which  they  had  received  in  their 
constant  attachment  to  the  person  of  their  sovereign. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen,  the  son  of  Valentinian  seemed 
to  possess  the  talents  of  peace  and  war;  and  his  per- 
sonal success  against  the  Alemanni  was  interpreted 
as  a  sure  presage  of  his  Gothic  triumphs*. 

While  Gratian  deserved  and  enjoyed  the  applause  Vaims 
of  his  subjects,  the  emperor  Valens,  who,  at  length,  ^a^ns^\|,p 
had  removed  his  court  and  army  from  Antioch,  was  ^*''.  .„ 
received  by  the  people  of  Constantinople  as  the  au-  May  aii— ' 
thor  of  the  public  calamity.     Before  he  had  reposed    "'""    ' 
himself  ten  days  in  the  capital,  he  was  urged,  by  the 
licentious  clamours  of  the  Hippodrome,  to  march 
against  the  Barbarians,  whom  he  had  invited  into  his 
dominions  ;  and  the  citizens,  who  are  always  brave  at 
a  distance  from  any  real  danger,  declared,  with  confi- 
dence, that,  if  they  were  supplied  with  arms,  t/iej/  alone 
would  undertake  to  deliver  the  province  from  the  ra- 
vages of  an  insulting  foe.    The  vain  reproaches  of  an 
ignorant  multitude  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  ;  they  provoked  the  desperate  rashness 


*  The  full  itnil  uupaidal  niulBtiTG  ot  Ammianus  (xxxi.  lO.J  may  derive 
aitdiiioiial  light  from  the  Epitome  of  Victor,  the  Chtonldc  of  Jeroin,  ar 
History  of  Orosiiii  (1.  vii.  c  33,  p.  552.  edit.  Havercunp), 
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ofValens;  who  ilitl  not  find,  either  in  his  rqputatran, 

„  or  in  his  mind,  any  motives  to  support  n-ith  firmnea 
the  public  contempt.  He  was  soon  persuaded,  by 
the  successful  achievements  of  his  lieutenants,  w 
despise  the  power  of  the  Goths,  who,  by  the  diligenK 
of  Fritigern,  were  now  collected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hadrianople.  The  march  of  the  TaifaiiE 
had  heen  intercepted  by  the  valiant  Frigcrid ;  the 
king  of  those  licentious  Barbarians  was  slain  in  bit 
tie ;  and  the  suppliant  captives  were  sent  into  distani 
exile  to  cultivate  the  lands  of  Italy,  which  were  as- 
signed  for  their  settlement,  in  the  vacant  territoiief 

,  of  Modena  and  Parma.  The  exploits  of  Sehastian, 
who  was  recently  engaged  in  the  service  of  Valens, 
and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master-general  of  the 
infantry,  were  still  more  honourable  to  himself,  anJ 
useful  to  the  republic.  He  obtained  the  permission 
of  selecting  three  hundred  soldiers  from  each  of  the 
legions  ;  and  this  separate  detachment  soon  acquired 
the  spirit  of  discipline,  and  the  exercise  of  arms. 
which  were  almost  forgotten  under  the  reign  of 
Valens.  By  the  vigour  and  conduct  of  Sebastian,  i 
large  body  of  the  Goths  was  surprised  in  their  camp; 
and  the  immense  spoil,  which  was  recovered  from 
their  hands,  filled  the  city  of  Hadrianople,  and  the 
adjacent  plain.  The  splendid  narratives,  which  tk 
general  transnntted  of  his  own  exploits,  alarmed  the 
Imperial  court  by  the  appearance  of  superior  merit; 
and  though  he  cautiously  insisted  on  the  difficulties 
of  the  Gothic  war,  his  valom-  was  praised,  his  advice 
was  rejected;  and  Valens,  who  listened  with  pride 
and  pleasure  to  the  flattering  suggestions  of  the 
eunuchs  of  the  palace,  was  impatient  to  seize  the 
glory  of  an  easy  and  assured  conquest.  His  army 
was  strengthened  by  a  numerous  reinforcement  of 
veterans  J  and  his  march  from  Constantinople  to 
Hadrianople  was  conducted  with  so  much  military 
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skill,  that  he  prevented  the  activity  of  the  Barbarians,    i 
who  designed  to  occupy  the  intermediate  defiles,  and  _ 
.  to  intercept  either  the  troops  themselves,  or  their  con- 
■  voys  of  provisions.     The  camp  of  Valens,  which  he 
W  pitched  under  the  walls  of  Hadrianople,  was  fortified, 
II  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Koraans,  with  a  ditch 
if   and  rampart  ;   and  a  most   important  council  was 
it   summoned,  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  emperor  and  of 
<    the  empire.     The  party  of  reason  and  of  delay  was 
B    strenuously  maintained  by  Victor,  who  had  corrected, 
t    by  the  lessons  of  experience,  the  native  fierceness  of 
B    the  Sarmatian  character;  while  Sebastian,  with  the 
II    flexible  and  obsequious  eloquence  of  a  courtier,  re- 
i    presented  every  precaution,  and  every  measure,  that 
t    implied  a  doubt  of  immediate  victory,  as  unworthy 
of  the  courage  and  majesty  of  their  invincible  mon- 
arch.    The  ruin  of  Valens  was  precipitated  by  the 
deceitful  arts  of  Fritigern,  and  the  prudent  admoni- 
tions of  the  emperor  of  the  West.     The  advantages 
of  negotiating  in  the  midst  of  war  were  perfectly  un- 
derstood by  the  general  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  a 
Christian  ecclesiastic  was  despatched,  as  the  holy  mi- 
nister of  peace,  to   penetrate,    and  to  perplex,   the 
councils  of  the  enemy.     The  misfortunes,  as  well  as 
the  provocations,  of  the  Gothic  nation,  were  forcibly 
aud  truly  described  by  their  ambassado'r ;  who  pro- 
tested, in  the  name  of  Fritigern,  that  he  was  still  dis- 
posed to  lay  down  his  arms,  or  to  employ  them  only 
in  the  defence  of  the  empire;  if  he  could  secure,  for 
his  wandering  countrymen,  a  tranquil  settlement  on 
the  waste  lands  of  Thrace,  and  a  sufficient  allowance 
of  com  and  cattle.     But  he  added,  in  a  whisper  of 
confidential  friendship,  that  the  exasperated  Barba- 
rians were  averse  to  these  reasonable  conditions  ; 
and  that  Fritigern  was  doubtful  whether  he  could 
accomplish  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  unless  he 
found  himself  supported  by  the  presence,  and  ter- 


of  the  republic,  that  every  dangerous 

measure  might  be  suspended,  till  the  ju 

two  emperors  should  ensure  the  success  i 

war.      But    the  feeble  sovereign    of  tl 

actuated  ouly  by  the  fatal  illusions  of  p: 

lousy.      He  disdained  the  importunate 

rejected  the  hiuiiiliating  aid  ;   he    secre 

the  ignominious,  or  at  least  the  ingloric 

his  own  reign,  with  the  fame  of  a  bear 

and  Valens  rushed  into  the  field,  to  e 

ginavy  trophy,  before  the  diligence   of 

could  usurp  any  share  of  the  triumphs  o 

On  the  ninth  of  August,  a  day  which 

to  be  marked  among  the  most  inauspi 

'  Roman  Calendar  *,    the    emperor  Valt 

under  a  strong  guard,  his  haggle  and  r 

sure,  marched  from  Hadrianople  to  attac 

who  were  encamped  about  twelve    mil 

city  t.     By  some  mistake  of  the  orders, 

norancc  of  the  ground,  the  right  wing,  < 

cavaliy,  arrived  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  w 

was  still  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  the  t 

compelled,  in  the  sultry  heat  of  summer 

tate  their  pace ;  and  the  line  of  battle 
_-:^i-    .-j: r..^: — -„j    : 1 
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h    Gothic  cavalry  had  been  detached  to  forage  in  the    chap. 

W  adjacent  country ;  and  Fritigern  still  continued  to 1_ 

k    practise  his  customary  arts.     He  despatched  messen- 
!:    gers  of  peace,  made  proposals,   required  hostages, 
a    and  wasted  the  hours,  till  the  Romans,  exposed  with- 
f    out  shelter  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  were  ex- 
I    hausted  by  thirst,  hunger,  and  intolerable  fatigue. 
i]    The  emperor  was  persuaded  to  send  an  ambassador 
)    to   the  Gothic  camp ;  the  zeal  of  Richonier,  who 
I    alone  had  courage  to    accept  the    dangerous  com- 
,    mission,  was  applauded  ;  and  the  count  of  the  do- 
mestics, adorned  with  the  splendid  ensigns   of  his 
dignity,  had  proceeded  some  way  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  when  Jie  was  suddenly  recalled 
by  the  alarm  of  battle.     The  hasty  and  imprudent 
attack  was  made  by  Bacnriits  the  Iberian,  who  com- 
manded a  body  of  archers  and  targeteers  j  and  as 
they  advanced  with  rashness,  they  retreated  with  loss 
and  disgrace.    In  the  same  moment,  the  flying  squa- 
drons of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  whose  return  was 
anxiously  expected  by  the  general  of  the  Goths,  de- 
scended like  a  whirlwind  from  the  hills,  swept  across 
the  plain,  and  added  new  terrors  to  the  tumultuous, 
but  irresistible,  charge  of  the  Barbarian  host.     The 
event  of  the  battle  of  Hadrianople,  so  fatal  to  Valens 
and  to  the  empire,  may  be  described  in  a  few  words  : 
the  Roman  cavalry  fled ;  the  infantry  was  abandoned,  of  tLit^ 
surrounded,  and  cut  in  pieces.     The  most  skilful™""* 
evolutions,  the  firmest  courage,  are  scarcely  sufficient 
to  extricate  a  body  of  foot,  encompassed  on  an  open 
plain  by  superior  numbers  of  horse :  but  the  troops 
of  Valens,  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  the  enemy  and 
their  own  fears,  were  crowded  Into  a  narrow  space, 
where  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  extend  their 
ranks,  or  even  to  use,  with  effect,  their  swords  and 
javelins.     In  the  midst  of  tumult,  of  slaughter,  and 
of  dismay,  the  emperor,  deserted  by  his  guards,  and 
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?.  wounded,  as  k  was  supposed,  with  an  arrow,  so\igll 
'__  protection  among  the  Lanccarii  and  the  Mattiaril, 
who  still  maintained  their  ground  with  some  appear. 
ancc  of  order  and  firmness.  His  faithful  generals, 
Trajan  and  Victor,  who  perceived  his  danger,  louiUj 
exclaimed,  that  all  was  lost,  unless  the  person  of  tte 
emperor  could  he  saved.  Some  troops,  animated  t; 
their  exhortation,  advanced  to  his  relief:  they  founJ 
only  a  hloody  spot,  covered  with  a  heap  of  broken 
arms  and  mangled  bodies,  without  being  abFe  to  dis- 
cover their  unfortunate  prince,  either  among  iht 
Jiving  or  the  dead.  Their  search  could  not  indeed 
be  successful,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  circumstance* 
with  which  some  historians  have  related  the  deatK  of 
the  emperor.  By  the  care  of  his  attendants,  Valem 
[^  was  removed  from  the  field  of  battle  to  a  neighbour- 
ing cottage,  where  they  attempted  to  dress  his  wound, 
and  to  provide  for  his  future  safety.  But  this  huiii' 
hie  retreat  was  instantly  surrounded  by  the  enemy: 
they  tried  to  force  the  door ;  they  were  provoked  h 
a  discharge  of  arrows  from  the  roof,  till  at  lengtli, 
impatient  of  delay,  they  set  fire  to  a  pile  of  dry  la- 
gots,  and  consumed  the  cottage  with  the  Roman  em- 
peror and  his  train.  Valens  perished  in  the  fiaoiei; 
and  a  youtli,  who  dropt  from  the  window,  alone 
escaped,  to  attest  the  melancholy  tale,  and  to  inform 
the  Goths  of  the  inestimable  prize  which  they  had 
lost  by  their  own  rashness.  A  great  number  of  braTC 
and  distinguished  officers  perished  in  the  battle  of 
Hadrianople,  which  equalled,  in  the  actual  loss  and 
far  surpassed,  in  the  fatal  consequences,  the  misfor- 
tune which  Rome  had  fonnerly  sustained  in  the  fields 
of  Cannre*.  Two  master-generals  of  the  cavalry  and 
infantry,  two  great  officers  of  the  palace,  and  thirty- 

■  Nee  Hlli,  annalihuB,  prffter  Cntinenseni  pugnani  ita  ad  intemcdonein  rt» 
fc^iiuj  itesU.     AiuLiiian.  sxiii.  V.i.     According   lo  (he  grave  Polybim.  i 
than  :i70  horee,  and  a.OOO  fool,  escaped  from  llie  field  of  Camne :    lo.Ouo  ircn 
made  prisoners;  und  the  number  of  ihe  aluih  "'noiiDied  to  5.630  bone  ud 
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five  tribunes,  were  found  among  the  slain  ;  anil  the    chap. 

death  of  Sebastian  might  satisfy  the  world,  that  he 

was  the  victim,  as  well  as  the  anther,  of  the  public 
calamity.  Above  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  army 
were  destroyed ;  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  was 
esteemed  a  very  favourable  circumstance;  as  it  served 
to  conceal  the  flight  of  the  multitude,  and  to  protect 
the  more  orderly  retreat  of  Victor  and  Richomer, 
who  alone,  amidst  the  general  consternation,  main- 
tained the  advantage  of  calm  courage,  and  regular 
discipline  *. 

While  the  impressions  of  grief  and  terror  were  still  Funeral 
recent  in  the  minds  of  men,  the  most  celebrated  rhe-  voim"  nmi 
torician  of  the  age  composed  the  funeral  oration  of  a  ""^ '""'5'- 
vanquished  army,  and  of  an  unpopular  prince,  whose 
throne  was  already  occupied  by  a  stranger.  "  There 
"  are  not  wanting,"  says  the  candid  Libanius,  "  those 
"  who  arraign  the  prudence  of  the  emperor,  or  who 
"  impute  the  public  misfortune  to  the  want  of  cou- 
"  rage  and  discipline  in  the  troops.  For  my  own 
"  part,  I  reverence  the  memory  of  their  former  ex- 
*'  ploits :  I  reverence  the  glorious  death,  which  they 
*'  bravely  received,  standing,  and  fighting  in  their 
*'  ranks  :  I  reverence  the  field  of  battle,  stained  with 
"  their  blood,  and  the  blood  of  the  Barbarians. 
"  Those  hoDourahlc  marks  have  been  already  washed 
"  away  by  the  rains  ;  but  the  lofty  monuments  of 
*'  their  bones,  the  hones  of  generals,  of  centurions, 
"  and  of  valiant  warriors,  claim  a  longer  period  of 
"  duration.     The  king  himself  fought  and  fell  in  the 

70,000  foot  (P»l]>b.  L  iii.  p.  371.  edll.  CasauboD,  in  Bvo.).  lAvy  (xxii.  40)  is 
somewlml  less  bbody  :  he  daughlers  on])'  2,700  hone,  and  <]0,00O  fool.  The 
Roman  utmy  was  aunpoaij  to  consist  of  e7<200  effective  men  (jiiii.  30). 

*  We  have  gained  tome  faint  light  from  Jemm  [torn.  i.  p.  26,  and  in  Chron, 
p.  IBB),  Victor  (in  Epitome),  Orosiua  (1.  tii  c  33.  p.  554),  Jomandcs,  (c.  27), 
Zoamus  (1.  iv.  p.  230),  Socrates  (L  iv.  c.  38),  Soiomen  (1.  ri.  e,  4(1),  IdatiiiB  (in 
Chron.).  But  their  united  eridence,  irwoghed  agoinn  AmmiBaus  alone,  jg  light 
and  unsuliitantial. 

c  c  3 
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CHAP.  "  foremost  ranks  of  the  battle.  His  attendants  {r^ 
^^^'  "  sented  him  with  the  fleetest  horses  of  the  Imperiil 
"  stable,  that  would  soon  have  carried  hira  beyond 
"  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  They  vainly  pressed 
"  him  to  reserve  his  important  life  for  the  future 
"  service  of  the  republic.  He  still  declared  that  he 
"  was  unworthy  to  sumve  so  many  of  the  bravest 
"  and  most  faithful  of  his  subjects  ;  and  the  monarch 
*'  was  nobly  buried  under  a  mountain  of  the  slain. 
"  Let  none,  therefore,  presume  to  ascribe  the  victon 
"  of  the  Barbarians  to  the  fear,  the  weakness,  or  the 
"  imprudence,  of  the  Roman  troops.  The  chiefs  aail 
■  *'  the  soldiers  were  animated  by  the  virtue  of  their 
"  ancestors,  whom  they  equalled  in  discipline,  ami 
"  the  arts  of  war.  Their  generous  emulation  wu 
"  supported  by  the'  love  of  glory,  which  prompted 
"  them  to  contend  at  the  same  time  with  heat  and 
"  thirst,  with  fire  and  the  sword ;  and  cheerfullj 
"  to  embrace  an  honourable  death,  as  their  refuge 
"  against  flight  and  infamy.  The  indignation  of  tbt 
"  gods  has  been  the  only  cause  of  the  success  of  our 
"  enemies."  The  truth  of  history  may  disclaim  some 
parts  of  this  panegyric,  which  cannot  strictly  be  re- 
conciled with  the  character  of  Valens,  or  the  circum- 
stances of  the  battle  :  but  the  fairest  commendation 
is  due  to  the  eloquence,  and  still  more  to  the  gene- 
rosity, of  the  sophist  of  Antioch  *>. 
The  Goihi  The  pride  of  the  Goths  was  elated  by  this  me- 
^^  morable  victory ;  but  their  avarice  was  disappointed 
opk.  by  the  mortifying  discovery,  that  the  richest  part  of 

the  Imperial  spoil  had  been  within  the  walls  of  Hj- 
drianople.  They  hastened  to  possess  the  reward  of 
their  valour ;  but  they  were  encountered  by  the  re- 
mains of  a  vanquished  army,  with  an  intrepid  reso- 

;,  3.  In  Fobridas,  Biblioc  QnH. 
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lution,  which  was  the  effect  of  theii-  despair,  and  the 
only  hope  of  their  safety.  The  walls  of  the  city,  and  _ 
the  ramparts  of  the  adjacent  camp,  were  lined  with 
military  engines,  that  threw  stones  of  an  eiionnous 
weight ;  and  astonished  the  ignorant  Barbarians  by 
the  noise,  and  velocity,  still  more  than  by  the  real 
effects,  of  the  discharge.  The  soldiers,  the  citizens, 
the  provincials,  the  domestics  of  the  palace,  were 
united  in  the  danger,  and  in  the  defence  :  the  furious 
assault  of  the  Goths  was  repulsed  ;  their  secret  arts 
of  treachery  and  treason  were  discovered  ;  and,  after 
an  obstinate  conflict  of  many  hours,  they  retired  to 
their  tents  ;  convinced,  by  experience,  that  it  would 
be  far  more  advisable  to  obsei-ve  the  treaty,  which 
their  sagacious  leader  had  tacitly  stipulated  with  the 
fortifications  of  great  and  populous  cities.  After  the 
hasty  and  impolitic  massacre  of  three  hundred  de- 
serters, an  act  of  justice  extremely  useful  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Roman  armies,  the  Goths  indignantly 
raised  the  siege  of  Hadrianople.  The  scene  of  war 
and  tumult  was  instantly  converted  into  a  silent  soli- 
tude :  the  multitude  suddenly  disappeared ;  the  se- 
cret paths  of  the  woods  and  mountains  were  marked 
with  the  footsteps  of  the  trembling  fugitives,  who 
sought  a  refuge  in  the  distant  cities  of  Illyricum  and 
Macedonia ;  and  the  faithful  officers  of  the  house- 
hold, and  the  treasury,  cautiously  proceeded  in  search 
of  the  emperor,  of  whose  death  they  were  still  igno- 
rant. The  tide  of  the  Gothic  inundation  rolled  from 
the  walls  of  Hadrianople  to  the  suburbs  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  Barbarians  were  surprised  with  the 
splendid  appearance  of  the  capital  of  the  East,  the 
height  and  extent  of  the  walls,  the  myriads  of  wealthy 
and  affrighted  citizens  who  crowded  the  ramparts, 
and  the  various  prospect  of  the  sea  and  land.  While 
they  gazed  with  hopeless  desire  on  the  inaccessible 
beauties  of  Constantinople,  a  sally  was  made  from 
c  c  4 
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one  of  the  gates  by  a  party  of  Saracens,  who  hi 

—  been  fortunately  engaged  in  the  service  ofValens. 
The  cavalry  of  Scythia  was  forced  to  yield  to  the»d- 
mirable  swiftness  and  spirit  of  tlie  Arabian  horses; 
their  riders  were  skilled  in  the  evolutions  of  iiregolu 
war  ;  and  the  Northern  Barbarians  were  astonished 
and  dismayed  by  the  inhuman  ferocity  of  the  Bw- 
barians  of  the  South.  A  Gothic  soldier  was  slainby 
the  dagger  of  an  Arab  ;  and  the  hairy  naked  savage. 
applying  his  lips  to  the  wound,  expressed  a  horria 
delight,  while  he  sucked  the  blood  of  his  vanqulsbed 
enemy.  The  array  of  the  Goths,  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  the  wealthy  suburbs,  and  the  adjacent  terri- 
tory, slowly  moved,  from  the  Bosphoms,  to  th( 
mountains  which  form  the  western  boundary  of 
Thrace.  The  important  pass  of  Succi  was  betrayed 
by  the  fear,  or  the  misconduct,  of  Maurus  ;  and  the 
Barbarians,  who  no  longer  had  any  resistance  tosp- 
prehend  from  the  scattered  and  vanquished  troop*  d 
the  East,  spread  themselves  over  the  face  of  a  fertile 
and  cultivated  country,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Italy, 
and  the  Hadriatic  Sea  *. 

The  Romans,  who  so  coolly,  and  so  concisely,  men- 
tion the  acts  oijmlicc  which  were  exercised  by  the 

1^  legions,  reserve  their  compassion,  and  their  eloquence, 
for  their  own  sufferings,  when  the  provinces  were  in- 
vaded, and  desolated,  by  the  arms  of  the  successful 
Barbarians.  The  simple  circumstantial  narrative  (did 
such  a  narrative  exist)  of  the  ruin  of  a  single  town, 
of  the  misfortunes  of  a  single  family,  might  exhibit 
an  interesting  and  instructive  picture  of  human  mau- 
ners :  but  the  tedious  repetition  of  vague  and  decla- 
matory complaints  would  fatigue  the  attention  of  the 
most  patient  reader. 

•  The  serica  of  etcnta  msy  sliU  be  traced  in  the  lul  piges  of  AmmiMln 
(itxi.  15,  16.).  Zoiimus  (L  iv.  p.  227.  a31.\  wham  m  uc  now  nAutxA  a 
dicriiJi,  mitplaCH  the  »llj  of  the  Anbs  before  the  dnih  oT  Valens.  Eunapiiu 
{iiiEiceTpl.lxgMioti.F.  9a)pniKslli<:ftnilii]rof  Tbioce,  AlBcedonub  feT^ 
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'       Whatever  may  have  been  the  just  measure  of  tlie    chap, 
»  calamities  of  Europe,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  . 

'«  the  same  calamities  would  soon  extend  to  the  peace-  Mnsracre 
ful  countries  of  Asia.  The  sons  of  the  Goths  had  ti,ic  youih 
been  judiciously  distributed  through  the  cities  of  the  ^ 'Jj^^g^ 
East ;  and  the  arts  of  education  were  employed  to 
polish,  and  subdue,  the  native  fierceness  of  their 
temper.  In  the  space  of  about  twelve  years,  their 
numbers  had  continually  increased  j  and  the  children, 
who,  in  the  first  emigration,  were  sent  over  the  Hel- 
lespont, had  attained,  with  rapid  growth,  the  strength 
and  spirit  of  perfect  manhood.  It  was  impossible  to 
conceal  from  their  knowledge  the  events  of  the 
Gothic  war ;  and,  as  those  daring  youths  had  not 
studied  the  language  of  dissimulation,  they  betrayed 
their  wish,  their  desire,  perhaps  their  intention,  to 
emulate  the  glorious  example  of  their  fathers.  The 
danger  of  the  times  seemed  to  justify  the  jealous 
suspicions  of  the  provincials  ;  and  these  suspicions 
were  admitted  as  unquestionable  evidence,  that  the 
Goths  of  Asia  had  formed  a  secret  and  dangerous 
conspiracy  against  the  public  safety.  The  death  of 
Valens  had  left  the  East  without  a  sovereign ;  and 
Julius,  who  filled  the  important  station  of  master- 
general  of  the  troops,  with  a  high  reputation  of  dili- 
gence and  ability,  thought  it  his  duty  to  consult  the 
senate  of  Constantinople  ;  which  he  considered,  dur- 
ing the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  as  the  representative 
council  of  the  nation.  As  soon  as  he  had  obtained 
the  discretionary  power  of  acting  as  he  should  judge 
most  expedient  for  the  good  of  the  republic,  lie 
assembled  the  principal  officers ;  and  privately  con- 
certed effectual  measures  for  the  execution  of  his 
bloody  design.  An  order  was  immediately  promul- 
gated, that,  on  a  stated  day,  the  Gothic  youth  should 
assemble  in  the  capital  cities  of  their  respective  pro- 
vinceEi ;  and  as  a  report  wa^  industriously  circulated. 
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that  tliey  were  summoned  to  receive  a  liberal  ^ 
lands  and  money,  the  pleasing  hope  allayed  the  b 
of  their  resentment,  and  perhaps  suspended  the » 
tions  of  the  conspiracy.  On  the  appointed  day,  tin 
unarmed  crowd  of  the  Gotliic  youth  was  curdiifli 
collected  in  the  square,  or  Forum  :  the  streets  ssl 
avenues  were  occupied  by  the  Roman  troops  ;ib1 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  covered  with  archer?  iwl 
slingers.  At  the  same  hour,  in  all  the  cities  ofils 
East,  the  signal  was  given  of  indiscriminate  siaughte, ' 
and  the  provinces  of  Asia  were  delivered,  bj  t'at 
cruel  prudence  of  Julius,  from  a  domestic  enerai, 
who,  in  a  few  months,  might  have  carried  fireoi 
sword  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Euphrates.  Tbi 
urgent  consideration  of  the  public  safety  may  ift 
doubtedly  authorize  the  violation  of  every  positive  b. 
How  far  that,  or  any  other  consideration,  niaynfc^ 
rate,  to  dissolve  the  natural  obligations  of  humanlis 
and  justice,  is  a  doctrine  of  which  I  still  desire" 
remain  ignorant. 

The  emperor  Gratian  was  far  advanced  on  hii 
march  towards  the  plains  of  Hadrianople,  when  he 
was  informed,  at  first  by  the  confused  voice  of  fame, 
and  afterwards  by  the  more  accurate  reports  of  Victcr 
and  Richomer,  that  his  impatient  colleague  had  been 
slain  in  battle,  and  that  two-thirds  of'the  Romu 
army  were  exterminated  by  the  sword  of  the  victori- 
ous Goths.  Whatever  resentment  the  rash  and  jes- 
lous  vanity  of  his  uncle  might  deserve,  the  resent- 
ment of  a  generous  mind  is  easily  subdued  by  th( 
softer  emotions  of  grief  and  compassion  ;  and  eten 
the  sense  of  pity  was  soon  lost  in  the  serious  and 
alarming  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  republic. 
Gratian  was  too  late  to  assist,  he  was  too  weak  to 
revenge,  his  unfortunate  colleague ;  and  the  vahant 
and  modest  youth  felt  himself  unequal  to  the  support 
o(  g  sraking  world.     A  formidable  tempest    of  the 
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■barbarians  of  Germauy  seemed  ready  to  burst  over  chap. 
^ihe  provinces  of  Gaul ;  and  the  mind  of  Gratian  was  ^^^' 
Bfeippressed  and  distracted  by  the  administration  of  the 
■WVestern  empire.  In  this  imporUmt  crisis,  the  go- 
fcremment  of  the  East,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Gothic 
^n^ar,  required  the  undivided  attention  of  a  hero  and 
»  ^  statesman.  A  subject  invested  with  such  ample 
^gicommand  would  not  long  have  preserved  his  fidelity 
^(to  a  distant  benefactor;  and  the  Imperial  council 
^embraced  the  wise  and  manly  resolution,  of  confer- 
^  ring  an  obligation,  rather  than  of  yielding  to  an  in- 
^  suit.  It  was  the  wish  of  Gratian  to  bestow  the  pur- 
^  pie  as  the  reward  of  virtue  ;  but,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
^  teen,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  prince,  educated  in  the 
^  supreme  rank,  to  understand  the  true  characters  of 
his  ministers  and  generals.  He  attempted  to  weigh, 
^  with  an  impartial  hand,  their  various  merits  and  de- 
fects ;  and,  whilst  he  checked  the  rash  confidence  of 
.  ambition,  he  distrusted  the  cautious  wisdom,  which 
despaired  of  the  republic.  As  each  moment  of  delay 
diminished  something  of  the  power  and  resources  of 
the  future  sovereign  of  the  East,  the  situation  of  the 
times  would  not  allow  a  tedious  debate.  The  choice 
of  Gratian  was  soon  declared  in  favour  of  an  exile, 
whose  father,  only  three  years  before,  had  suffered, 
under  the  sanction  off/is  authority,  an  unjust  and 
ignominious  death.  The  great  Theodosius,  a  name 
celebrated  in  history,  and  dear  to  the  Catholic  church, 
was  summoned  to  the  Imperial  court,  which  had  gra- 
dually retreated  from  the  confines  of  Thrace  to  the 
more  secure  station  of  Sirmium.  Five  months  after 
the  death  of  Valens,  the  emperor  Gratian  produced 
before  the  assembled  troops  his  colleague,  and  their 
master ;  who,  after  a  modest,  perhaps  a  sincere,  re- 
sistance, was  compelled  to  accept,  amidst  the  general 
acclamations,  the  diadem,  the  purple,  and  the  equal 
title  of  Augustus.     The  provinces  of  Thrace,  Asia, 
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CHAP,    ami   Egypt,  over  which  Valens    had  reigneil,  «» 
'     resigned  to  the  administration    of  the  new  eniperni, 
but,  as  he  was  specially  intrusted  with  the  comlw 
of  the  Gothic  war,  the-  Illyrian  priefecture  was  di*- 
raembered  j    and  the  two    great    dioceses 
and  Macedonia  were  added  to  the  dominions  ofli: 
Eastern  empire. 
Mrthind         The  Same  province,  and,   perhaps*  the  same  cil;, 
ofTheo-      which  had  given  to  the  throne  the  virtues  of  Tnjm 
and  the  talents  of  Hadrian,  was  the  original  seat  nl 
another  family  of  Spaniards,  who,    in  a  less  fortumtt 
age,  possessed,  near  fourscore  years,    the  decliniif 
empire  of  Rome.    They  emerged  fi'om  the  obscmilT 
of  municipal  honours  by  the  active  spirit  of  the  Ma 
Theodosius,    a  general,  whose    exploits    in  Britsa 
and  Africa  have  formed  one  of  the   most  splenJio 
parts  of  the  annals  of  Valentinian.      Xhe  son  of  thai 
general,  who  likewise  bore  the  name    of  Tlieodosiui 
was  educated,  by  skilful  preceptors,   in    the  liberal 
Studies  of  youth;  but  he  was  instructed  in  the  art 
of  war  by  the  tender  care  and  severe  discipline  of 
his  father.     Under  the  standard    of  such  a  leader, 
young  Theodosius  sought  glory  and   knowledge,  in 
the  most  distant  scenes  of  militaiy  action  j   inured  hl< 
constitution  to  the  difference  of  seasons  and  climates; 
distinguished  his  valour  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  ob- 
seiTcd  the  various  warfare  of  the  Scots,    the  Sasotis, 
and  the  Moors.     His  own  merit,  and    the  recom- 
mendation of  the  conqueror  of  Africa,  soon  raised 
him  to  a  separate  command:  and  in  the   station  of 
Duke  of  Ma;sia,  he  vanquished  an  army  of  Sarnia- 
tians  ;  saved  the  province  ;  deserved  the  love  of  the 
soldiers  ;  and  provoked  the  envy  of  the  court  *.  His 
rising  fortunes  were  soon  blasted  by  the  disgrace  and 

•  Aoimianus  (xRi.t.  C)  mEndons  tliis  riclory  of  ThaxioHus  Junioi 

primiedain  lum  Unugincjiivenij,  princeps  pusWa  pciBpcotissimut. 

beta  attrauJby  Tliunislius  and  Zoiimiu;  bulTlieoilorel  (L  v.  c  5},  wbOM! 
.n™. ,i.j«.i. ..;,™™««».;ej,^  itniDi^ly  applies  it  to  Ihc  drac  cj'^"--"'"         "— 
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*' execution  of  his  illustrious  father ;  and  Theodosius    chap. 
"obtained,  as  a  favour,  the  permission  of  retiring  to  a__^^L_ 
™  private  life,  in  his  native  province  of  Spain.     He 
^  displayed  a  firm  and  temperate  character  in  the  ease 
'  with  which  he  adapted  himself  to  this  new  situation. 
'*  His  time  was  almost  equally  divided  between  the 
town  and  country :  the  spirit  which  had  animated 
|U  his  public  conduct  was    shown  in  the    active  and 
affectionate  performance  of  every  social  duty ;  and 
H  the  diligence  of  the  soldier  was  profitably  converted 
tj  to  the  improvement  of  his  ample  patrimony  *,  which 
lay  between  Valladolid  and  Segovia,  in  the  midst  of 
a  fruitful  district,  still  famous  for  a  most  exquisite 
breed  of  sheep  ■\.     From  the  innocent,  but  humble, 
labours    of  bis    farm,  Theodosius  was  transported, 
in    less    than    four   months,    to   the  throne    of  the 
ii     Eastern  empire  ;  and  the  whole  period  of  the   hi- 
I     story  of  the  world  will  not  perhaps  afford  a  similar 
I     example,  of  an  elevation,  at  the  same  time,  so  pure, 
and  so  honourable.     The  princes  who  peaceably  in- 
herit the  sceptre  of  their  fathers  claim  and  enjoy  a 
legal   right,  the  more  secure,  as  it  is  absolutely  di- 
stinct from  the  merits  of  their  personal  characters. 
The  subjects,,  who,    in  a  monarchy,  or  a  popular 
estate,  acquire  the  possession  of  supreme  power,  may 
have  raised  themselves,  by  the  superiority  either  of 
genius  or  virtue,  above  the  heads  of  their  equals : 
but  their  virtue  is  seldom  exempt  from  ambition ; 
and  the  cause  of  the  successful  candidate  is  frequently 
stained  by  the  guilt  of  conspiracy,  or  civil  war.     Even 
in  those  governments  which  allow  the  reigning  mon- 
arch to  declare  a  colleague,  or  a  successor,  his  par- 
tial choice,  which  may  be  iuHuenccd  by  the  blindest 
passions,  is  often  directed  to    an  unworthy  object. 

■  PacitiiB  (in  PaneBj-r.  Vet.  iiii.  li.)  prefers  the  rustic  life  of  Tlii-odoiiua  lo 
lli.'l  ot' CincinESlua  ;  the  one  was  the  effect  of  choice,  the  other  of  puverly. 

t  M.  d'Antilk  (G^ngraphie  Ancicnne,  tarn.  L  p.  36.)  liaa  fixed  Ilie  ntuation 
of  Ijaueliii,  01  Coca,  in  die  old  piuvince  of  Gollida,  vliere  Zorimui  ond  Idutiui 
hAvt  pl;tccd  llie  blith,  oi  patrimony,  of  Theodoaiu. 
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CHAP.  But  the  most  suspicious  malignity  cannot  ascribtll 
^^^  Theodosius,  in  his  obscure  solitude  of  Cauclu,  ftt 
arts,  the  desires,  or  even  the  hopes,  of  an  ambition 
statesman  ;  and  the  name  of  the  Exile  would  lira" 
since  have  been  forgotten,  if  his  genuine  and  distai' 
guished  virtues  had  not  left  a  deep  impression  in  tlie 
Imperial  court.  During  the  season  of  prosperity, 
he  had  been  neglected  j  but,  in  the  pubhc  distrea 
his  superior  merit  was  universally  felt  and  acknw' 
ledged.  What  confidence  must  have  been  reposedin 
his  integrity,  since  Gratian  could  trust,  that  a  pioi!! 
son  would  forgive,  for  the  sake,  of  the  republic,  tbt 
murder  of  his  father!  What  expectations  must  hm 
been  formed  of  his  abilities,  to  encourage  the  hope, 
that  a  single  man  could  save,  and  restore,  the  em- 
pire of  the  East!  Theodosius  was  invested  withtbt 
purple  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  The  vu! 
gar  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  manly  beauty  d 
his  face,  and  the  graceful  majesty  of  his  person,  wWc! 
they  were  pleased  to  compare  with  the  pictures  and 
medals  of  the  emperor  Trajan  ;  whilst  intelligent  ob- 
servers discovered,  in  the  qualities  of  his  heart  and 
understanding,  a  more  important  resemblance  to  the 
best  and  greatest  of  the  Koman  princes. 

HUpra-  It  is  not;  without  the  most  sincere  rearret  that  I 

dent  and  i   ,. 

eucccsfifui    must  now  take  leave  or  an  accurate  and  faithful  guide, 
Se  Goihtc    who  has  composed  the  history  of  his  own  times,  with- 
'*A  D      *"**  iniiilg'ig   the    prejudices    and    passions  which 
379—383.  usually  affect  the  mind    of  a  contemporary.     Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  who  terminates  his  useful  work 
with  the  defeat  and  death  ofValens,   recommends 
the  more  glorious  subject  of  the  ensuing  reign  to  the 
youthful  vigour  and  eloquence  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion.    The  rising  generation  was  not    disposed  to 
accept  his  advice,  or  to  imitate  his  example  "  j  and, 

*  Ammianus  v^  Ihf  Lut  subject  of  Borne  wbo  composed  a  profane  hisloiyia 
ihe  Latin  language      The  East,  in  the  next  ceutniy,  produced  to^iie  rhetonal  1 
hbuiTiitns,  Zoxitnus,  OlTcnpioilonis,  Mslchui,  Candidui,  &c-     See  Voaiui  M  ] 
Hialotki.  Grad.,  1,  iL  c  18 ;  de  Hiitorid*  I,Minii,  L  B.  c  1«,  &c  ' 
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in  the  study  of  the  reign  of  Theotlosius,  we  are  re-  chap. 
ducetl  to  illustrate  the  partial  narrative  of  Zosimus,  ^^^' 
by  the  obscure  hints  of  fragments  and  chronicles,  by 
the  figurative  style  of  poetry  or  panegyric,  and  by 
the  precarious  assistance  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers. 
Conscious  of  these  disadvantages,  which  will  con- 
tinue to  involve  a  considerable  portion  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  I  shall  proceed  with 
doubtful  and  timorous  steps.  Yet  I  may  boldly  pro- 
nounce, that  the  battle  of  Hadrianople  was  never  re- 
venged by  any  signal  or  decisive  victory  of  Theodo- 
sius  over  the  Barbarians  ;  and  the  expressive  silence 
of  his  venal  orators  may  be  confirmed  by  the  obser- 
vation of  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
times.  The  fabric  of  a  mighty  state,  which  has  been 
reared  by  the  labours  of  successive  ages,  could  not 
he  overturned  by  the  misfortune  of  a  single  day,  if 
the  fatal  power  of  the  imagination  did  not  exaggerate 
the  real  measure  of  the  calamity.  The  loss  of  forty 
thousand  Romans,  who  fell  in  the  plains  of  Hadrian- 
ople, might  have  been  soon  recruited  in  the  popu- 
lous provinces  of  the  East,  which  contained  so  many 
millions  of  inhabitants.  The  courage  of  a  soldier  is 
found  to  be  the  cheapest,  and  most  common,  quality 
of  human  nature ;  and  sufficient  skill  to  encounter 
an  undisciplined  foe  might  have  been  speedily  taught 
by  the  care  of  the  surviving  centurions.  If  the  Bar- 
barians were  mounted  on  the  horses,  and  equipped 
with  the  armour,  of  their  vanquished  enemies,  the 
numerous  studs  of  Cappadocia  and  Spain  would  have 
supplied  new  squadrons  of  cavalry ;  the  thirty-four 
arsenals  of  the  empire  were  plentifully  stored  with 
magazines  of  offensive  and  defensive  arms ;  and  the 
wealth  of  Asia  might  still  have  yielded  an  ample 
fund  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  But  the  effects 
which  were  produced  by  the  battle  of  Hadrianople 
on  the  minds  of  the  Barbarians,  and  of  the  Romans, 
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PtiAP.  extended  the  victory  of  the  former,  and  the  detal 
^"^^•_  oi'th'e  latter,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  daj. 
A  Gothic  chief  was  heard  to  declare,  with  insoleni 
moderation,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  fatigued 
with  slaughter;  but  that  he  was  astonished  ho«i 
people,  who  fled  before  him  like  a  flock  of  shetp, 
could  still  presume  to  dispute  the  possession  of  their 
treasures  and  provinces.  The  same  terrors  «iiiii 
the  name  of  the  Huns  had  spread  among  theGotlik 
tribes  were  inspired  by  the  formidable  name  oftiie 
Goths  among  the  subjects  and  soldiers  of  the  Ro- 
man empire*.  If  Theodosius,  hastily  collecting  hi* 
scattered  forces,  had  led  them  into  the  field  to  en- 
counter  a  victorious  enemy,  his  army  would  have  been 
vanquished  by  their  own  fears  ;  and  his  rashness  could 
not  have  been  excused  by  the  chance  of  success.  But 
-  the ^re(7f  Theodosius,  an  epithet  which  he  honourably 
deserved  on  this  momentous  occasion,  conducted 
self  as  the  firm  and  faithful  guardian  of  the  republic. 
•  He  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Thessalonica,  the  capiial 
of  the  Macedonian  diocese  t ;  from  whence  he  coulJ 
watch  the  irregular  motions  of  the  Barbarians,  aiid 
dli'ect  the  operations  of  his  lieutenants,  from  the 
gates  of  Conatantiuople  to  the  sliores  of  the  Hadri- 
atic.  The  fortifications  and  garrisons  of  the  cities 
were  strengthened  ;  and  the  troops,  among  whom  a 
sense  of  order  and  discipline  was  revived,  were  in- 
sensibly emboldened  by  the  confidence  of  their  own 
safety.  From  these  secure  stations,  they  were  en- 
couraged to  make  frequent  sallies  on  the  ISarbarianB, 
who  infested  the  adjacent  country;  and,  as  they  were 
seldom  allowed  to  engage,  without  some  decisive  su- 
periority, either  of  ground  or  of  numbers,  their  en- 
terprises were,  for  the  most  part,  successful  ;  and 
they  were  soon  convinced,  by  their  own  experience, 
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of  the  possibility  of  vanquishing  their  invincible  one-  chap. 
mies.  The  detachments  of  these  separate  garrisons  ^^'' 
were  gradually  united  into  small  armies;  the  same 
cautious  measures  were  pursued,  according  to  an  ex- 
tensive and  well-concerted  plan  of  operations ;  the 
events  of  each  day  added  strength  and  spirit  to  the 
Roman  arms;  and  the  artful  diligence  of  the  empe- 
ror, who  circulated  the  most  favourable  reports  of  the 
I  success  of  the  war,  contributed  to  subdue  the  pride  of 
'    the  Barbarians,  and  to  animate  the  hopes  and  courage 

■  of  his  subjects.     If,  instead  of  this  faint  and  imper- 

■  feet  outline,  we  could  accurately  represent  the  coun- 
sels and  actions  of  Theodosius,  in  four  successive  cam- 
paigns, there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  his  consummate 
skill  would  deserve  the  applause  of  every  military 
reader.  The  republic  had  formerly  been  saved  by 
the  delays  of  Fabius ;  and,  while  the  splendid  tro- 
phies of  Scipio,  in  the  field  ofZama,  attract  the  eyes 
of  posterity,  the  camps  and  marches  of  the  dictator 
among  the  hills  of  Campania  may  claim  a  juster  pro- 
portion of  the  solid  and  independent  fame,  which  the 
general  is  not  compelled  to  share,  either  with  fortune 
or  with  his  troops.  Such  was  likewise  the  merit  of 
Theodosius;  and  the  infirmities  of  his  body,  which 
most  unseasonably  languished  under  a  long  and  dan- 
gerous disease,  could  not  oppress  the  vigour  of  his 
mind,  or  divert  his  attention  from  the  public  service. 

The  deliverance  and  peace   of  the  Roman  pro-  Diviaiom, 
vinces*  was  the  work  of  prudence,  rather  than  ofg^™^'"^ 
valour:    the  prudence  of  Theodosius  was  seconded  "fiheOoth*, 
by  fortune ;  and  the  emperor  never  failed  to  seize,  sea.      ~ 
and  to  improve,  every  favourable  circumstance.     As 
long  as  the  superior  genius  of  Fritigern  preserved  tlie 
union,  and  directed  the  motions  of  the  Barbarians, 

*  Compare  Them'utiuB  (Orel.  14,  p.  Igl},  wilh  Zminiiu  (L  iv.  p.  U,13),  Jor. 
nande*  (c  xxiil.  p.  649),  and  ihe  prolix  CommenUcr  of  M.  de  ItuBIfllui.  dci 
Feuplo,  Slc.  torn.  Ti.  p.  177— 5GU). 
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k  af  anpr  nbben;  and  tketr  blind  »ai  vk- 
r  hax  «at  mat  las  penuaom  to  themselves  liun 
rrous  dispositioa  *a 
I  of  errry  object,  t^hich  tlw 
I  MKBiglk  to  x^mare,  or  taste  to  enjor  -,  iW 
Aea  casaHBe^  wkfa  improvident  rage,  lii 
^  «r  A*  gnaane^  vliicb  soon  aftemrards  (* 
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^  the  independent  tribes  tsi 
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H.:;.>    „-;i    t:-   a.  ■   .:  iraily    upbmiJ  ;" 

d;a;hi  vi  ir.;  Cn.ti;- ;  ".i.-  ivt.t  luri:  disposed  to  li-i 
with  moderation  the  ad^antaires  of  their  tbrtune  :  tlif 
antiem  jealousy  oi'ihe  CXiri^oths  and  the  Visi^oih' 
could  uot  long  be  susptnded  ;  and  the  haun-htv  chiel- 
aiii  remembered  the  insutrs  and  injuries  which  ihtv 
had  reciprotalJy  olferei:!,  or  su.-taincd,  uhile  the  ty- 
tion  was  jL-iiitii  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Daniilx'- 
The  p^OJ:re^^  of  domestic  faction  abated  the  inor. 
diii'usive  M.!itiiiieiit  of  national  animosity  j  and  thi' 
officers  of  TllL-odo^ius  were  in-^tructed  to  purcha-t 
with  hberal  gifts  and  promises  the  retreat,  or  service, 
of  the  discontented  party.  The  acquisition  of  Modar, 
a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  Aniali,  gave  a  bold 
and  faithful  ctianipion  to  the  cause  of  Home.  The 
ilhijitrious  deserter  soon  obtained  the  rank  of  master- 
general,  with  an  important  command ;    surprised  an 
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niiny  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  immersed  in  wine  chap. 
and  sleep ;  and  after  a  cruel  slaughter  of  the  asto-  ^^'' 
nished  Goths,  returned  with  an  immense  spoil,  and 
four  thousand  waggons,  to  the  Imperial  camp.  In 
the  hands  of  a  skilful  politician,  the  most  different 
means  may  be  successively  applied  to  the  same  ends  : 
and  the  peace  of  the  empire,  which  had  been  for- 
warded by  the  divisions,  was  accomplished  by  the  re- 
union, of  the  Gothic  nation.  Athanaric,  who  had  Death  and 
been  a  patient  spectator  of  these  extraordinary  events,  Athanaric, 
was  at  length  driven,  by  the  chance  of  arms,  from  the^-"-^*"- 
dark  recesses  of  the  woods  of  Caucaland.  He  no 
longer  hesitated  to  pass  the  Danube ;  and  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  subjects  of  Fritigem,  who 
already  felt  the  inconveniencies  of  anarchy,  were 
easily  persuaded  to  acknowledge  for  their  king  a 
Gothic  judge,  whose  birth  they  respected,  and  whose 
abilities  they  had  frequently  experienced.  But  age 
had  chilled  the  daring  spirit  of  Athanaric  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  leading  his  people  to  the  field  of  battle  and 
victory,  he  wisely  listened  to  the  fair  proposal  of  an 
honourable  and  advantageous  treaty.  Theodosius, 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  merit  and  power  of  his 
new  ally,  condescended  to  meet  him  at  the  distance 
of  several  miles  from  Constantinople ;  and  enter- 
tained him  in  the  Imperial  city,  with  the  confidence 
of  a  friend,  and  the  magnificence  of  a  monarch. 
"  The  Barbarian  prince  observed,  with  curious  atten- 
"  tion,  the  variety  of  objects  which  attracted  his 
"  notice,  and  at  last  broke  out  into  a  sincere  and 
"  passionate  exclamation  of  wonder.  I  now  behold 
"  (said  he)  what  I  never  could  believe,  the  glories 
"  of  this  stupendous  capital !  and  as  he  cast  his  eyes 
"  around,  he  viewed,  and  he  admired,  the  command- 
"  Jng  situation  of  the  city,  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
"  the  walls  and  public  edifices,  the  capacious  har- 
"  hour,  crowded  with  innumerable  vessels,  the  per- 
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CHAP.    "  petual  concourse  of  distant  nations,  and  the  am- 
^^''      "  and  discipline  of  the  troojis.      Indeed  (continuwi 
"  Athanaric),  the  emperor  of  the  Romans  is  a  god 
"  upon  earth  ;  and  the  presumptuous  man,  wliodarB 
"  to  liH  his  hand  against  him,  is  guilty  of  hi*  oim 
"  blood."     The  Gothic  king  did  not  long  enjoy  iha 
splendid  and  honourable  reception  ;    and,  as  temper- 
ance was  not  the  virtue  of  his  nation,  it  mayjuSly 
be  suspected,  that  his  mortal  disease  was  eontracisd 
amidst  the  pleasures  of  the  Imperial  banquets.    Bm 
the  policy  of  Theodosiiis  derived  more  solid  bentfil 
from  the  death,  than  he  could  have  expected  fr» 
the  most  faithful  services,  of  his  ally'.     The  fuhenldf 
Athanaric  was  performed  with    solemn  rites  inftt 
capital  of  the  East ;  a  stately  monument  was  erecUJ 
to  his  memory ;    and  his  whole  army,   won  by  Ae 
liberal  courtesy,   and   decent  grief,    of  Theodosius, 
inlisted  under  the  standard  of  the  Roman  empire'. 
The  submission  of  so  great  a  body  of  the  Visigoths 
was  productive  of  the  most  salutary  consequences; 
and  the  mixed  influence  offeree,  of  reason,  and  oi 
corruption,  became   every  day  more    powerful,  ami 
more  extensive.  Each  independent  chieftain  hastened 
to  obtain  a  separate  treaty,  from  the  apprehension  tluB 
an  obstinate  delay  might  expose  him,  alone  and  un- 
protected, to  the  revenge,  or  justice,  of  the  conqueror. 
The  general,  or  rather  the  final,  capitulation  of  the 
Goths,  may  be  dated  four  years,  one   month,  and 
A.D.  382.  twenty-five  days,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  the 

emperor  Valens. 
1°™'™  The  provinces  of  the  Danube  had  been  already  re- 

ofihc  lieved  from  the  oppressive  weight  of  the  Gruthun'^ 
fr'oM^^  or  Ostrogoths,  by  the  voluntary  retreat  of  Alatheiis 
sSel^'o^.^ '  ^'"^  Saphrax,  whose  restless  spirit  had  prompted  them 
ber-  to  seek  new  scenes  of  rapine  and  glory.      Their  de- 

•  Jornandes,  e.  xxviii.  p.  6S0.     Even  Zosimos  (I.  iv  p.  246.)  U  wimpdW  ■ 
approve  the  oenerosUy  of  Thmilosius,  m  hoDourable  lo  himself  ami  «  lu»«i,4^' 
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structive  course  was  pointed  towards  the  West ;  but 
we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  very  obscure  aud  imper-  _ 
feet  knowledge  of  their  various  adventures.  The 
Ostrogoths  impelled  several  of  the  German  tribes  on 
the  provinces  of  Gaul ;  conchided,  and  soon  violated, 
a  treaty  with  the  emperor  Gratiau  ;  advanced  into 
the  unknown  countries  of  the  North  ;  and,  after  an 
interval  of  more  than  four  years,  returned,  with  ac- 
cumulated force,  to  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Danube. 
Their  troops  were  recruited  with  the  fiercest  warrioi-s 
of  Germany  and  Scythia ;  and  tlie  soldiers,  or  at  least 
the  historians,  of  the  empire,  no  longer  recognised 
the  name  and  countenances  of  their  former  enemies. 
The  general,  who  commanded  the  military  and  naval 
powers  of  the  Thracian  frontier,  soon  perceived  that 
his  superiority  would  be  advantageous  to  the  public 
service  ;  and  that  the  Barbarians,  awed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  his  iieet  and  legions,  would  probably  defer 
the  passage  of  the  river  till  the  approaching  winter. 
The  dexterity  of  the  spies  whom  he  sent  into  the 
Gothic  camp  allured  the  Barbarians  into  a  fatal 
snare.  They  were  persuaded  that,  by  a  bold  attempt, 
they  might  surprise,  in  the  silence  aud  darkness  of  the 
night,  the  sleeping  army  of  the  Romans  ;  and  the 
whole  multitude  was  hastily  embarked  hi  a  fleet  of 
three  thousand  canoes.  The  bravest  of  the  Ostro- 
goths led  the  van;  the  main  body  consisted  of  the 
remainder  of  their  subjects  and  soldiers ;  and  the 
women  and  children  securely  followed  in  the  rear. 
One  of  the  nights  without  a  moon  had  been  selected 
for  the  execution  of  their  design  ;  and  they  had 
almost  reached  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  in 
the  firm  confidence  that  they  should  find  an  easy 
landing,  and  an  unguarded  carap.  But  the  progress 
of  the  Barbarians  was  suddenly  stopped  hy  an  unex- 
pected obstacle  ;  a  triple  line  of  vessels,  strongly  con- 
nected with  each  other,  and  which  formed  an  impc- 
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netrable  chain  of  two  miles  and  a  half  along  the  riw.  I 
While  they  struggled  to  force  their  way  in  tteuil 
equal  conflict,  their  right  flank  was  overwklmedliil 
the  irresistible  attack  ofa  fleet  of  galleys,  whiclimal 
urged  down  the  stream  by  the  united  impulse  of  on  I 
and  of  the  tide.     The  weight  and  velocity  of  tb«  I 
ships  of  war  broke,  and  sunk,  and  dispersed,  the  mi  I 
and  feeble  canoes  of  the  Barbarians  :  their  valoarw  I 
ineffectual;   and  Alathens,  the   king,   or  genenLil 
the  Ostrogoths,  perished,   with    his    bravest  troop,! 
either  by  the  sword  of  the  Xlomans,  or  in  the  kps  I 
of  the  Danube.    The  last  division  of  this  uufortuiiiB  I 
fleet  might  regain  the  opposite  shore  ;  but  the  distres  I 
and  disorder  of  the  multitude   rendered  them  Si  \ 
incapable,  either  of  action  or  counsel  j   and  theyso 
implored  the  clemency  of  the  victorious  enemy,  ft  I 
this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  many  others,  it  isadifi-  I 
cult  task  to  reconcile  the  passions  and  jirejudicesol  I 
the  writers  of  the  age  of  Theodosius.      The  patwl  I 
and  malignant  historian,   who  misrepresents  ererf  I 
action  of  his  reign,  affirms  that  the  emperor  did  not  I 
appear  in  the  field  of  battle  till  the  Barbarians  hii  I 
been  vanquished  by  the  valour  and   conduct  of  la  I 
lieutenant  Proraotus.    The  flattering  poet,  who  cdfr  1 
brated,  in  the  court  of  Honorius,  the  glory  of  the  ' 
father  and  of  the  son,  ascribes  the  victory  to  the  per- 
sonal prowess  of  Theodosius  ;  and  almost  insinuates, 
that  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  was  slain  by  the  hand 
of  the  emperor.    The  truth  of  history  might  perhaps 
be  found  in  a  just  medium  between  these  extreme  and 
contradictory  assertions. 

The  original  treaty  which  fixed  the  settlement  of 
the  Goths,  ascertained  their  privileges,  and  stipulated 
their  obligations,  would  illustrate  the  history  of  Theo- 
dosius and  his  successors.  The  series  of  their  history 
has  imperfectly  preserved  the  spirit  and  substance  of 
this  singular  agreement.     The  ravages  of  war  and 
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**  tyranny  had  provided  many  large  tracts  of  fertile  but 

*  uncultivated  land,  for  the  use  of  those  Barbarians 
';  who  might  not  disdain  the  practice  of  agriculture. 

*  A  numerous  colony  of  the  Visigoths  was  seated  in 
2  Thrace  :  the'  remains  of  the  Ostrogoths  were  planted 
'  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia  ;  their  immediate  wants  were 
t  supplied  by  a  distributiqn  of  corn  and  cattle  ;  and 
I  their  future  industry  was  encouraged  by  an  exemp- 
(  tion  from  tribute  during  a  certain  term  of  years. 
I  The  Barbarians  would  have  deserved  to  feel  the  cruel 

and  perfidious  policy  of  the  Imperial  court,  if  they 
had  suffered  themselves  to  be  dispersed  through  the 
provinces.  They  required,  and  they  obtained,  the 
sole  possession  of  the  villages  and  districts  assigned 
for  their  residence  ;  they  still  cherished  and  propa- 
gated their  native  manners  and  language  ;  asserted, 
in  the  bosom  of  despotism,  the  freedom  of  their 
domestic  government ;  and  acknowledged  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  emperor,  without  submitting  to  the 
inferior  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  and  magistrates  of 
Rome.  The  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  tribes  and 
families  were  still  permitted  to  command  their  fol- 
lowers in  peace  and  war;  but  the  royal  dignity  was 
abolished  ;  and  the  generals  of  the  Goths  were  ap- 
pointed and  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor. 
An  army  of  forty  thousand  Goths  was  maintained 
for  the  perpetual  service  of  the  empire  of  the  East ; 
and  those  haughty  troops,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Fcederaiif  or  allies,  were  distinguished  by  their  gold 
collars,  liberal  pay,  and  licentious  privileges.  Their 
native  courage  was  improved  by  the  use  of  arms,  and 
the  knowledge  of  discipline  ;  and,  while  the  republic 
was  guarded,  or  threatened,  by  the  doubtful  sword  of 
the  Barbarians,  the  last  sparks  of  the  military  flame 
were  finally  extinguished  in  the  minds  of  the  Romans. 
Theodosius  had  the  address  to  persuade  his  allies, 
that  the  conditions  of  peace  which  had  been  extorted 
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CHAP,    from  him  by  prudence  and  necessity  were  the  volun- 


XXI. 


.  tary  expressions  of  his  sincere  friendship  for  tls 
Gothic  nation.  A  different  mode  of  vindication  or 
apology  was  opposed  to  the  complaints  of  the  people, 
who  loudly  censured  these  shameful  and  dangeroiB 
concessions.  The  calamities  of  the  war  were  painteil 
in  the  most  lively  colours ;  and  the  first  symptonisol 
the  return  of  order,  of  plenty,  and  security,  «trt 
diligently  exaggerated.  The  advocates  of  Theodosiu 
could  affirm,  with  some  appearance  of  truth  and  ra- 
son,  that  it  was  impossible  to  extirpate  so  many  wai- 
like  tribes,  who  were  rendered  desperate  by  the  !o9 
of  their  native  country ;  and  that  the  exhausted  pro- 
vinces would  he  revived  by  a  fresh  supply  of  soldien  , 
and  husbandmen.  The  Barbarians  still  wore  aa  an- 
gry and  hostile  aspect ;  hut  the  experience  of  pM 
times  might  encourage  the  hope,  that  they  would 
acquire  the  habits  of  industry  and  obedience;  thil 
their  manners  would  be  polished  by  time,  education, 
and  the  influence  of  Christianity;  and  that  their  pos- 
terity would  insensibly  blend  with  the  great  body  of 
the  Roman  people. 

Notwithstanding  these  specious  arguments,  and 
these  sanguine  expectations,  it  was  apparent  to  every 
discerning  eye  that  the  Goths  would  long  remain 
the  enemies,  and  might  soon  become  the  conquerors, 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Their  rude  and  insolent  be- 
haviour expressed  their  contempt  of  the  citizens  and 
provincials,  whom  they  insulted  with  impunity.  To 
the  zeal  and  valour  of  the  Barbarians,  Theodosius 
was  indebted  for  the  success  of  his  arms ;  but  their 
assistance  was  precarious  ;  and  they  were  sometimes 
seduced  by  a  treacherous  and  inconstant  disposition, 
to  abandon  his  standard,  at  the  moment  when  their 
service  was  the  most  essential.  During  the  civil  war 
against  Maximus,  a  great  number  of  Gothic  deserters 
retired  into  the  morasses  of  Macedonia,  wasted  the 
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adjacent  provinces,  and  obliged  the  intrepid  monarch    chap. 
■  to  expose  his  person,  and  exert  his  power,  to  suppress  " 

the  rising  flame  of  rebellion.  The  public  apprehen- 
sions were  fortified  by  the  strong  suspicion,  that  these 
tumults  were  not  the  effect  of  accidental  passion,  but 
the  result  of  deep  and  premeditated  design.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  the  Goths  had  signed  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  a  hostile  and  insidious  spirit ; 
and  that  their  chiefs  had  previously  bound  themselves 
by  a  solemn  and  secret  oath,  never  to  keep  faith  with 
the  Romans  j  to  maintain  the  fairest  show  of  loyalty 
and  friendship,  and  to  watch  the  favourable  moment 
of  rapine,  of  conquest,  and  of  revenge.  But,  as  the 
minds  of  the  Barbarians  were  not  insensible  to  the 
power  of  gratitude,  several  of  the  Gothic  leaders  sin- 
cerely devoted  themselves  to  tlie  service  of  the  empire, 
or,  at  least,  of  the  emperor  :  the  whole  nation  was 
insensibly  divided  into  two  opposite  factions,  and 
much  sophistry  was  employed  in  conversation  and 
dispute,  to  compare  the  obligations  of  their  first,  and 
second,  engagements.  The  Goths,  who  considered 
themselves  as  the  friends  of  peace,  of  justice,  and  of 
Rome,  were  directed  by  the  authority  of  Fravitta,  a 
valiant  and  honourable  youth,  distinguished  above  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen,  by  the  politeness  of  his  man- 
ners, the  liberality  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  mild 
virtues  of  social  life.  But  the  more  numerous  faction 
adhered  to  the  fierce  and  faithless  Priulf,  who  in- 
flamed the  passions,  and  asserted  the  independence 
of  his  warlike  followers.  On  one  of  the  solemn  fes- 
tivals, when  the  chiefs  of  both  parties  were  invited  to 
the  Imperial  table,  they  were  insensibly  heated  by 
wine,  till  they  forgot  the  usual  restraints  of  discretion 
and  respect  ;  and  betrayed,  in  the  presence  of  Theo- 
dosius,  the  fatal  secret  of  their  domestic  disputes. 
The  emperor,  who  had  been  the  reluctant  witness  of 
this  extraordinary  controversy,  dissembled  his  fears 
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and  resentment,  and  soon  dismissed  the  tuuiuttnn 
,,  assembly.  Fravitta,  alarmed  and  exasperateilbyA: 
insolence  of  his  rival,  whose  departure  from  thepiiw 
might  have  been  the  signal  of  a  civil  war,  boldly  Hit 
lowed  him  ;  and,  drawing  his  sword,  laid  Priulf  W 
at  his  feet.  Their  companions  flew  to  anns;d 
the  faithful  champion  of  Rome  would  have  been  (^ 
pressed  by  superior  numbers,  if  he  had  not  been  p- 
tected  by  the  seasonable  interposition  of  the  Impera 
guards.  Such  were  the  scenes  of  Barbaric  rageTrhicl: 
disgraced  the  palace  and  table  of  the  Roman  empera, 
and,  as  the  impatient  Goths  could  only  be  restnund 
by  the  fiiin  and  temperate  character  of  Theodosui 
the  public  safety  seemed  to  depend  on  the  life  jni 
abilities  of  a  single  man  *. 


*  LesGolba  rBVagerent  toutdcjiuis  leBsnuTje  juequ'au  Do^pbwe;  aianm- 
cnt  Valmi  el  son  irmit;  c<  ne  repimeTent  le  Danube,  que  poui  ibui^ 
rafireuse  nlitude  qu'tle  iToient  &iLc  ((Euvm  dc  Alontesqutcu,  imB-iu-p.n 
ConaidetBtiDiiB  sue  lea  Causes  de  la  GruideuT  el  de  1&  I>ccadeoce  des  Raui 
c  ivii).  The  pr«ndent  MoniCTquku  Menib  ignorant  that  the  OiKfai,  rflai 
defeat  of  ValeoR,  ntvet  abanduneil  the  Kotnan  lenitorr.  It  ii  now  diblr  m 
Kays  ClaiidiHii  {de  Bello  Getin),  1S6,  &c.  A.  D.  494), 


The  error  is  inexcusable  ;  since  it  disguises  ilie  principal  and  ii 
uf  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  of  Borne. 
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.  Death  of  Gratian. — Ruin  of,Arianism. — St.  Ambrose. — 

*  First  Civil  War,  against  Maximus. — Charticter,  Admini- 
■  itration,  and  Penance,  of  TJieodosius. — Death  of  Falen- 
m  tinian  II. — Second  Civil  War,  against  Eugenius. — Death 
■i       gf  Thcodosius. 

b       The  fame  of  Gratian,  before  he  had  accomplished    chap. 
iH  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  was  equal  to  that  of  the         ^ ',  . 
.'{  most  celebrated  priqces.  His  gentle  and  amiable  dis-  character 
,;   position   endeared  him  to  his  private  friends,   the  duct  of  tiie 
graceful  affability  of  his  manners  engaged  the  affec-  ^^' 
tion  of  the  people  :  the  men  of  letters,  who  enjoyed  A.D.379— 
tf    the  liberality,  acknowledged  the  taste  and  eloquence 
J    of  their  sovereign  ;  his  valour  and  dexterity  in  arms 

*  were  equally  applauded  by  the  soldiers;  and  the 
r>     clergy  considered  the  humble  piety  of  Gratian  as  the 

first  and  most  useful  of  his  virtues.     The  victory  of 
.     Colmar  had  delivered  the  West  from  a  foimidable 

(invasion ;  and  the  grateful  provinces  of  the  East 
ascribed  the  merits  of  Theodosius  to  the  author  of 
his  greatness,  and  of  the  public  safety.  Gratian  sur- 
vived those  memorable  events  only  four  or  five  years  ; 
but  he  survived  his  reputation ;  and,  before  he  fell 
a  victim  to  rebellion,  he  had  lost,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Roman 
world. 

The  remarkable  alteration  of  his  character  or  con-  hib  defais. 
duct  may  not  be  imputed  to  the  arts  of  flattery, 
which  had  besieged  the  son  of  Valentinian  from  his 
infancy ;  nor  to  the  headstrong  passions  which  that 
gentle  youth  appears  to  have  escaped.  A  more  atten- 
tive view  of  the  life  of  Gratian  may  perhaps  suggest 
the  true  cause  of  the  disappointment  of  the  public 
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BAP.    liopes.     His  apparent  virtues,   instead  of  beinglk 
^"'    hardy  productions  of  experience  and  adversitj,  w 
the  premature  and  artiiicial   fruits  of  a  royal  edin 
tion.  The  anxious  tenderness  of  his  father  was  c» 
nually  employed  to  bestow  on  him  those  advanUiiR 
which  he  might  perhaps  esteem  the  more  highl; 
he  himself  had  been  deprived  of  them;  and  the i 
skilful  masters  of  every  science,  and  of  every  an,b» 
laboured  to  form  the  mind  and  body  of  the  yms? 
prince.     The  knowledg-e  which  they  painfully  co* 
muiiicated  was  displayed  with  ostentation,  and  ait 
brated  with  lavish  praise.    His  soft  and  tractable  Jt 
position  received  the  fair  impression  of  their  juiiciw 
precepts,  and  the  absence  of  passion  might  easljti 
mistaken  for  the  strength  of  reason.      His  precefU 
gradually  rose  to  the  rank  and  consequence  ofi 
sters  of  state ;  and,  as  they  wisely  dissembled  lia 
secret  authority,  he  seemed  to  act  with  finnnesSjuii 
propriety,  and  with  judgment,  on  the  most  impoiW 
occasions  of  his  life  and  reign.      But  the  influcnct^ 
this  elaborate  instruction  did  not   penetrate  bey* 
the  surface ;  and  the  skilful  preceptors,  who  so  ac» 
ratcly  guided  the  steps  of  their  royal  pupil,  could  M 
infuse  into  his  feeble    and   indolent    character  lin 
vigorous  and  independent  principle  of  action,  wW 
renders  the  laborious  pursuit  of  glory  essentially  k- 
cessary  to  the  happiness,  and  almost  to  the  existenct, 
of  the  hero.     As  soon  as  time  and  accident  hadn- 
moved  those  faithful  counsellors  from  the  throne,  tl* 
emperor  of  the  West  insensibly  descended  to  the  lewl 
of  his  natural  genius ;  abandoned  the  reins  of  govera- 
ment  to  the  ambitious  hands  which  were  stretched 
forwards  to  grasp  them  ;  and  amused  his  leisure  vrA 
the  most  frivolous  gratifications.     A  public  sale  of 
favour  and  injustice  was  instituted,  both  in  the  court, 
and  in  the  provinces,  by  the  worthless  delegates  of 
his  power.     Among  the  various  arts  which  had  esef- 
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i_— ised  the  youth  of  Gratian,  he  had  applied  himself,    chap, 

^y rnth  singular  inclination  and  success,  to  manage  the '., 

-lorse,  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  dart  the  javelin  ; 
,  nd  these  qualifications,  which  might  be  useful  to  a 
^^  oldier,  were  prostituted  to  the  viler  purposes  of 
_  ,  lunting.  Large  parks  were  enclosed  for  the  Imperial 
Measures,  and  plentifully  stocked  with  every  species 
"^'if  wild  beasts ;  and  Gratian  neglected  the  duties, 
"■^^nd  even  the  dignity,  of  his  rank,  to  consume  whole 
"  ''days  in  the  vain  display  of  his  dexterity  and  boldness 
'*Sn  the  chase.  The  pride  and  wish  of  the  Roman 
■■'emperor  to  excel  in  an  art,  in  which  he  might  be  sur- 
"■passed  by  the  meanest  of  his  slaves,  reminded  the 
■"numerous  spectators  of  the  examples  of  Nero  and 
*  'CommoduH :  but  the  chaste  and  temperate  Gratian 
■fwas  a  stranger  to  their  monstrous  vices;  and  his 
nil  hands  were  stained  only  with  the  blood  of  animals, 
itii  The  behaviour  of  Gratian,  which  degraded  his  cha-  Diaeontent 
Iti  racter  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  could  not  have  dis-  Romui 
ik  turbed  the  security  of  his  reign,  if  the  army  had  not  a"d''383. 
uD  been  provoked  to  resent  their  peculiar  injuries.  As 
W)r  long  as  the  young  emperor  was  guided  by  the  instruc- 
H  tions  of  his  masters,  he  professed  himself  the  friend 
i  and  pupil  of  the  soldiers ;  many  of  his  hours  were 
"(t  spent  in  the  familiar  conversation  of  the  camp ;  and  the 
health,  the  comforts,  the  rewards,  the  honours,  of  his 
faithful  troops,  appeared  to  be  the  object  of  his  at- 
tentive concern.  But  after  Gratian  more  freely  in- 
dulged his  prevailing  taste  for  hunting  and  shooting, 
he  naturally  connected  himself  with  the  most  dex- 
terous ministers  of  his  favourite  amusement.  A 
body  of  the  Alani  was  received  into  the  military  and 
domestic  service  of  the  palace  ;  and  the  admirable 
skill,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  display  in  the 
unbounded  plains  of  Scythia,  was  exercised,  on  a 
more  narrow  theatre,  in  the  parks  and  inclosures  of 
Gaul.     Gratian  admired  the  talents  and  customs  of 
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CHAP,    these  favourite  guards,  to  whom  alone  V 

;_  the  defence  of  his  person  ;  and,  as  if  he  meant  U» 

suit  the  public  opiuion,  he  frequently  showed 
to  the  soldiers  and  people,  with  the  dress  andir^ 
the  long  bow,  the  sounding  quiver,  and  thefiirgr 
uients,  of  a  Scythian  warrior.  The  unworthy^ 
tacle  of  a  Roman  prince,  who  had  renounced  lb 
dress  and  manners  of  his  country,  filled  the  miikb^ 
the  legions  with  grief  and  indignation.  Even  4 
Germans,  so  strong  and  formidable  in  the  armitfrf 
the  empire,  affected  to  disdain  the  strange  and  hdl 
appearance  of  the  savages  of  the  North,  who,  mi' 
space  of  a  few  years,  had  wandered  from  the  banbrf 
the  Volga  to  those  of  the  Seine.  A  loud  andliw 
tious  murmur  was  echoed  through  the  camp!  d 
garrisons  of  the  West ;  and  as  the  mild  indolence^ 
Gratian  neglected  to  extinguish  the  first  sympt* 
of  discontent,  the  want  of  love  and  respect  wis  D* 
supplied  by  the  influence  of  fear.  But  the  subversi 
of  an  established  government  is  always  a  work  i 
some  real,  and  of  much  apparent,  difficulty  j  and  tk 
throne  of  Gratian  was  protected  by  the  sanction)^ 
custom,  law,  religion,  and  the  nice  balance  of  ik 
civil  and  military  powers,  which  had  been  establisixi 
by  the  policy  of  Constantiue.  It  is  not  very  iw 
portant  to  inquire  from  what  causes  the  revolt  i 
Britain  was  produced.  Accident  is  commonly  A 
parent  of  disorder;  the  seeds  of  rebellion  happenid 
to  fall  on  a  soil  which  was  supposed  to  be  more  fnu| 
ful  than  any  other  in  tyrants  and  usurpers ;  the  If 
gions  of  that  sequestered  island  had  been  long  famoi 
for  a  spirit  of  presumption  and  arrogance  ;  and  til 
Renoit  of  name  of  Maximus  was  proclaimed,  by  the  tumultual| 
in  Britain,  but  unanimous  voice,  both  of  the  soldiers  and  of  thii 
provincials.  The  emperor,  or  the  rebel,  for  his  title  w< 
not  yet  ascertained  by  fortune,  was  a  native  of  Spail 
the  countryman,  the  fellow-soldier,  and  the  rival  i 
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iiTheodosius,  whose  elevation  he  had  not  seen  without    chap. 

jsome  emotions  of  envy  and  resentment :  the  events  of '_^ 

this  life  had  long  since  fixed  him  in  Britain  ;  and  I 
^tshould  not  be  unwilling  to  find  some  evidence  for  the 
^(Daarriage,  which  he  is  said  to  have  contracted  with  the 
iidaughter  of  a  wealthy  lord  of  Caernarvonshire.     But 
^this  provincial  rank  might  justly  be  considered  as  a 
.|state  of  exile  and  obscurity ;  and  if  Maximua  had 
_obtaiucd  any  civil  or  military  office,  he  was  not  in- 
^,  vested  with  the  authority  eitlier  of  governor  or  ge- 
neral.    His  abilities,  aud  even  his  integrity,  are  ac- 
tiknowledgcd  by  the  partial  writers  of  the  age ;  and 
^  the  merit  must  indeed  have  been  conspicuons,  that 
J  could  extort  such  a  confession  in  favour  of  the  van- 
j  quished  enemy  of  Theodosius.     The  discontent  of 
jL  Maximus  might  incline  him  to  censure  the  conduct 
^lo£  his  sovereign,  and  to  encourage,  perhaps  without 
'     any  views  of  ambition,  the  murmurs  of  the  troops. 
;  But  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  he  artfully,  or  mo- 
destly, refused  to  ascend  the  throne  ;  and  some  cre- 
-.  dit  appears  to  have  been  given  to  his  own  positive  de- 
■  claration,  that  he  was  compelled  to  accept  the  dau- 
tJ  geroua  present  of  the  Imperial  purple. 

But  there  was  danger  likewise  in  refusing  the  em-  nigM  and 
""  pire  ;  and  from  the  moment  that  Maximus  had  vio-  ^^i°l 

lated  his  allegiance  to  his  lawful  sovereign,  he  could 
*"  not  hope  to  reign,  or  even  to  live,  if  he  confined  his 
moderate  ambition  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Bri- 
tain. He  boldly  and  wisely  resolved  to  prevent  the 
designs  of  Gratian  ;  the  youth  of  the  island  crowded 
to  his  standard,  and  he  invaded  Gaul  with  a  fleet  and 
aiiny,  which  were  long  afterwards  remembered,  as 
the  emigration  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  British 
nation.  The  emperor,  in  his  peaceful  residence  of 
Paris,  was  alarmed  by  their  hostile  approach  ;  and  the 
darts  which  he  idly  wasted  on  lions  and  bears  might 
have  been   employed  more  honourably  against  the 
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CHAP,    rebels.  But  his  feeble  efforts  announcetl  his  degeneiffi 

spirit  and  desperate  situation  ;    and  deprived  hiraa 

the  resources,  which  he  still  might  have  found  in  lis 
support  of  his  subjects  and   allies.      The  armies  rf 
Gaul,  instead  of  opposing  the  march  of  Maximus,R> 
ceived  him  with  joyful  and  loyal  acclamations;  d 
the  shame  of  the  desertion  was  transferred  from  i\t 
people  to  the  prince.  The  troops,  whose  station  mm 
immediatelyattached  them  to  the  service  of  thepalitt, 
abandoned  the  standard  of  Gratian  the  first  time  tk 
it  was  displayed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Tin 
emperor  of  the  West  fled  towards  Lyons,  withatnii 
of  only  three  hundred  horse  J  and,  in  the  cities  ^ot| 
the  road,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  refuge,  oratbs 
a  passage,  he  was  taught,  by  ci"uel  experience,  tlm  C 
every  gate  is  shut  against  the  unfortunate.     Yet  be  | 
might  still  have  reached,  in  safety,  the  dominlonsD!  I 
his  brother ;  and  soon  have  returned  with  the  forw  I 
of  Italy  and  the  East;   if  he  had  not  suffered  himself 
to  be  fatally  deceived  by  the  perfidious  governor  d 
the  Lyonese  province.     Gratian  was  amused  by  pro- 
testations of  doubtful  fideHty,  and  the  hopes  of  a  sup 
port,  wliich  could  not  be  efiectual  ;   till  the  arrival  of 
Andragathius,  the  general  of  the  cavalry  of  Maximus, 
put  an  end  to  his  suspense.     That  resolute  officer 
executed,  without  remorse,  the  orders,  or   the  inten- 
tions, of  the  usurper.     Gratian,  as  he  rose  from  sup- 
A.  D,  383.  per,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  assassin  ;  and 
Aug.  25.     [jjg  ]^g^y  yf^g  dcuicd  to  thc  pious  and  pressing  en- 
treaties of  his  brother  Valeutinian.      The  death  of 
the  emperor  was  followed  by  that  of  his  powerful  ge- 
neral Mellobaudes,  the  king  of  the    Franks  ;    who 
maintained,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  the  ambi- 
guous reputation,  which  is  the  just  recompense  of 
obscure  and  subtle  policy.     These  executions  might 
be  necessary  to  the  public  safety  :  but  the  successful 
usurper,  whose  power  was  acknowledged  by  all  the 
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I  provinces  of  the  West,  had  the  merit  and  the  satisfac-  chap. 

R  tion  of  boasting,  that,  except  those  who  had  perished 

j|  by  the  chance  of  war,  his  triumph  was  not  stained  Jjy 
f^  the  blood  of  the  Romans. 

^       The  events  of  this  revolution  had  passed  in  such  Treaty  of 
j^  rapid  succession,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  tween 
■    for  Theodosius  to  march  to  the  relief  of  his  benefac-  and'xh^ 
!  tor,  before  he  received  the  intelligence  of  his  defeat  ^"^s-    _ 
and  death.     The  Eastern  emperor  was  interrupted  387. 
by  the  arrival  of  the  principal  chamberlain  of  Maxi- 
mus  :  and  the  choice  of  a  venerable  old  man,  for  an 
,     office  which  was  usually  exercised  by  eunuchs,  an- 
:,    nounced  to  the  court  of  Constantinople  the  gravity 
,    and  temperance  of  the  British  usurper.     The  ambas- 
■    sador  condescended  to  justify,  or  excuse,  the  conduct 
*    of  his  master  ;  and  to  protest,  in  specious  language, 
'    that  the  murder  of  Gratian  had  been  perpetrated  with- 
'     out  his  knowledge  or  consent,  by  the  precipitate  zeal 
'    of  the  soldiers.     But  he  proceeded,  in  a  firm  and 
'    equal  tone,  to  offer  Theodosius  the  alternative  of 
f     peace,  or  war.     The  speech  of  the  ambassador  con- 
'     eluded  with  a  spirited    declaration,    that    although 
Maximus,  as  a  Roman,  and  as  the  father  of  his  peo- 
ple, would  choose  rather  to  employ  his  forces  in  the 
common  defence  of  the  republic,  he  was  armed  and 
prepared,  if  his  friendship  should  be  rejected,  to  dis- 
pute, in  a  field  of  battle,  the  empire  of  the  world. 
An  immediate  and  peremptory  answer  was  required  ; 
but  It  was  extremely  difficult  for  Theodosius  to  satisfy, 
on  this  important  occasion,  either  the  feelings  of  his 
own  mind,  or  the  expectations  of  the  public.     The 
imperious  voice  of  honour  and  gratitude  called  aloud 
for  revenge.     From  the  liberality  of  Gratian,  he  had 
received  the  Imperial  diadem  :   his  patience  would 
encourage  the  odious  suspicion,  that  ho  was  more 
deeply  sensible  of  former  injuries  than  of  recent  ob- 
ligations ;  and  if  he  accepted  the  friendship,  he  must 
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CHAP,    seem  to  shiire  the  guilt,  of  the  assassin.    Evenii: 
^"^"'     principles  of  justice,  and  the  interest  of  society,  nonii 
receive  a  fatal  blow  from  tlie  Impunity  of  MasimiH 
and  the  example  of  successful  usurpation  nouldio^ 
to  dissolve  the  artificial  fabric   of  government, 
once  more  to  re-plunge  the  empire  in  the  crimes 
calamities  of  the  preceding  age.      But,  as  thestiJ 
ments  of  gratitude  and  honour  should  invariably 
gulate  the  conduct  of  an   individual,   they  najH 
overbalanced  in  the  mind  of  a  sovereign,  by  the. 
of  superior  duties  :  and  the  maxims  both  of  ju*' 
and  humanity  must  permit  the  escape  of  an  atrociiw 
criminal,  if  an  innocent  people  would  be  involveiiii 
the  consequences  of  his  punishment.      The 
of  Gratian  had  usurped,  but  he  actually  posseW 
the  most  warlike  provinces  of  the  empire  :  theEs 
was  exhausted  by  the  misfortunes,   and  evenbji 
success,  of  the  Gothic  war  ;  and  it  was   seriouiljH 
be  apprehended,  that,  after  the  vital  strength  of  tk 
republic  had  been  wasted  in  a  doubtful  and  deitl* 
tive  contest,  the  feeble  conqueror  ivould  remain  b 
easy  prey  to  the  Barbarians  of  the   North.     Tbc 
weighty  considerations   engaged  Theodosius  to  fc 
semble  his  resentment,  and  to  accept  the  alliance  iJ 
the  tyrant.     But  he  stipulated,  that  Maximusshouii 
content  himself  with  the  possession  of  the  countries  be- 
yond the  Alps.  The  brother  of  Gratian  wascontinneJ 
andsecured  in  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  Africa,  and^ 
Western  Illyricum;  and  some  honourable  conditioB 
were  inserted  in  the  treaty,  to  protect  the  memorj, 
and  the  laws,  of  the  deceased  emperor.      Aeconling 
to  the  custom  of  the  age,  the  images  of  the  three 
Imperial  colleagues  were  exhibited  to  the  veneration 
of  the  people  :  nor  should  it  be  lightly  supposed,  that, 
in  the  moment  of  a  solemn  rcconcUiation,  Theodosius 
secretly  cherished  the  intention  of  perfidy  and  revenge. 
The  contempt  of  Gratian  for  the  llomaii  soldier 
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flfiiad  exposed  him  to  the  fatal  eflFects  of  their  resent- 
cteent.  The  orthodox  bishops  bewailed  his  death, 
:  ^iind  their  own  irreparable  loss  ;  but  they  were  soon  : 
alvomforted  by  the  discovery,  that  Gratian  had  com- ! 
-iiffliitted  the  sceptre  of  the  East  to  the  hands  of  a  prince  J 
ajijyhose  humble  faith,  and  fervent  zeal,  were  supported 
=■  by  the  spirit  and  abilities  of  a  more  vigorous  character. 
iiAmong  the  benefactors  of  the  church,  the  fame  of 
iniiConstantine  has  been  rivalled  by  the  glory  of  Theodo- 
ejsius.  If  Constantino  had  the  advantage  of  erecting  the 
^•standard  of  the  cross,  the  emulation  of  his  successor 
nffassumed  the  merit  of  subduing  the  Arian  heresy,  and 
j^jof  abolishing  the  worship  of  idols  in  the  Roman 
r^  world.  Theodosius  was  the  first  of  the  emperors 
^  baptised  in  the  true  faith  of  the  Trinity.  Although 
jj  he  was  born  of  a  Christian  family,  the  maxims,  or  at 
^.  least  the  practice,  of  the  age,  encouraged  him  to  delay 
J  the  ceremony  of  his  initiation  ;  till  he  was  admonished 
J-  of  the  danger  of  delay,  by  the  serious  illness  which 
J  threatened  his  life,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  year 
L.  of  his  reign.  Before  he  again  took  the  field  against 
-  the  Goths,  he  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism  from 
r  Acholius,  the  orthodox  bishop  ofThessalonica  :  and, 
as  the  emperor  ascended  from  the  holy  font,  still 
glowing  with  the  warm  feelings  of  regeneration,  he 
dictated  a  solemn  edict,  which  proclaimed  his  own 
faith,  and  prescribed  the  religion   of  his  subjects. 

*  It  is  our  pleasure  (such  is  the  Imperial  style)  that 

*  all  the  nations,  which  are  governed  by.our  clemency 

*  and  moderation,   should  stedfastly  adhere  to  the 

*  religion  which  was  taught  by  St.  Peter  to  the  Ro- 

*  mans ;  which  faithful  tradition  has  preserved  ;  and 

*  which  is  now  professed  by  the  pontiff  Damasus, 

*  and  by  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  man  of  apo- 

*  stolic  holiness.     According  to  the  discipline  of  the 

*  apostles,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  let  us  be- 

*  lieve  the  sole  deity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
'  Holy  Ghost ;  under  an  equal  majesty,  and  a  pious 
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"Trinity.  We  authorise  the  followers  of  thisd» 
"  trine  to  assume  the  title  of  Catholic  Christiam; 
"  and  as  we  judge  that  all  others  are  extravagitt 
"  madmen,  we  brand  them  with  the  infamous  nm 
*'  of  Heretics ;  and  declare,  that  their  coiiveDiicl» 
"  shall  no  longer  usurp  the  respectable  appellarionof 
"  churches.  Besides  the  condemnation  of  Diriw 
"justice,  they  must  expect  tosuiFer  the  severe  pflul- 
"  ties,  which  our  authority,  guided  by  heavenly  to- 
"  dom,  shall  think  proper  to  inflict  upon  them'," 
The  faith  of  a  soldier  is  commonly  the  fruit  of  in- 
struction, rather  than  of  inquiry  ;  but  as  the  empera 
always  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  visible  land-marks  of 
orthodoxy,  which  he  had  so  prudently  constitute^ 
his  religious  opinions  were  never  affected  by  thespt- 
cious  texts,  the  subtle  arguments,  and  the  ambigBO* 
creeds  of  the  Arian  doctors. 

Constantinople  was  the  principal  seat  and  fortwi 
of  Arianism  ;  and,  in  a  long  interval  of  forty  yan, 
'  the  faith  of  the  princes  and  prelates,  who  reigned  I 
the  capital  of  the  East,  was  rejected  in  the  puW 
schools  of  Rome  and  Alexandria.  The  archiei» 
copal  throne  of  Macedonius,  which  had  been  pollntei 
with  so  much  Christian  blood,  was  successively  fiBrf 
by  Eudoxus  and  Damophilus.  Their  diocese  en- 
joyed a  free  importation  of  vice  and  error  from  ewrj 
province  of  the  empire  ;  the  eager  pursuit  of  religiooi 
controversy  afforded  a  new  occupation  to  the 
idleness  of  the  metropolis.  The  heretics,  of  variou 
denominations,  subsisted  in  peace  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Arians  of  Constantinople  ;  who  endea- 
voured to  secure  the  attachment  of  those  obscure 
sectaries ;  while  they  abused,  with  unrelenting  se- 
verity, the  victory  which  they  had  obtained  over  the 
followers  of  the  council  of  Nice;  During  the  pailial 
reigns  of  Constantius  and  Valens,  the  feeble  remnant 
of  the  HomooHsIans  was  deprived  of  the  public  and 

*  Codex  TlieodoB,  I.  xri.  lit.  i.  leg.  3. 
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■  private  exercise  of  their  religion;  and  it  lias  been    chap. 

W  observed,  in  pathetic  language,  that   the  scattered     ^^"' 

■-  flock  was  left  without  a  shepherd  to  wander  on  the 

•I  mountains,  or  to  he  devoured  by  rapacious  wolves. 

U  But,  as  their  zeal,  instead  of  being  subdued,  derived 

fi   strength  and  vigour  from  oppression,  they  sei^ted  the 

jfl    first  moments  of  imperfect  freedom,  which  they  ac- 

In   quired  by  the  death  of  Valens,  to  form  themselves 

yt    into  a  regular  congregation,  under  the  conduct  of  an 

(I    episcopal  pastor.     Two  natives  of  Cappadocia,  Basil, 

ij    and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  were  distinguished  above  all  Gie^ry 

"       ,,     ■  -,i  ■  c  .-  Nnzianzen 

II    then-  contemporaries,  by  the  rare  union  or  prorane 
I     eloquence  and  of  orthodox  piety.    These  orators,  who 
|,     might  sometimes  be  compared,  by  themselves,  and 
f     by  the  public,  to  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient 
L     Greeks,  were  united  by  the  ties  of  the  strictest  friend- 
,     ship.     They  had  cultivated,  with  equal  ardour,  the 
I     same  liberal  studies  in  the  schools  of  Athens ;  they 
had  retired,  with  equal  devotion,  to  the  same  solitude 
in  the  deserts  of  Pontus;  and  every  spark  of  emula- 
tion, or  envy,  appeared  to  be  totally  extinguished  in 
the  holy  and  ingenuous  breasts  of  Gregory  and  Basil. 
But  the  exaltation  of  Basil,  from  a  private  life  to 
the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Cffsarea,  discovered  to 
the  world,  and  perhaps  to  himself,  the  pride  of  his 
character;  and  the  first  favour  which  he  condescended 
to  bestow  on  his  friend  was  received,  and  perhaps 
was  intended,  as  a  cruel  insult.  Instead  of  employing 
the  superior  talents  of  Gregory  in  some  useful  and 
conspicuous  station,  the   haughty  prelate   selected, 
among  the  fifty  bishoprics  of  his  extensive  province, 
the  wretched  village  of  Sasima,  without  water,  with- 
out verdure,  without  society,  situate  at  the  junction 
of  three  highways,  and  frequented  only  by  the  in- 
cessant passage  of  rude  and  clamorous  waggoners. 
Gregory  submitted  with  reluctance  to  this  humiliating 
exile :  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Sasima ;  but  he 
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protests,  that   he   never   consummated  fe 
arriage  with    this   disgusting  bride.    He 
;  consented  to   undertake  the  goveminenl 
of  his  native  church  of  Nazianzus,  of  which  his  fatk 
httl  been  bishop  above  fiTe-and-forty  years.    Bute 
lie  was  still  conscious  that  he  deserved  anotlier  an- 
■■  dicQCe,  and  another  theatre,   he   accepted,  with  m 
unworthy  ambition,  the  honourable  invitation,  «biii 
^  w*s  wldressed  to  him   from    the    orthodox  panjol 
Constantinople.     Oa  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  Gre- 
gory wa^  entertained  in  the    house  of  a  pious  ami 
charilable  kinsman;  the  most  spacious  room  was  con- 
8ecrat<?d  to  the  uses  of  religious  worship ;  and  tlif 
name  of  Anastasiu  was  chosen,  to  express  the  imi- 
nrtiua  of  the  Nicene  faith.     This  private  conventitk' 
»■«  afterwards  converted  into  a  magnificent  cliurtli. 
ITjf  pulpit  of  the  Anastasia  was  the  scene  of  ik 
Uhours  and  triumphs  of  Gregory  Nazianzen ;  and, 
»  the  space  of  two  years,  he  experienced  all  ik 
-T^irritiril  adventures  which  constitute  the  prospcrmi- 
,:    .i.iviTse  foiliincs  of  a  missionary.      Tiie  Xny.'.>- 
"  :■..>  ivtTO  provoked  by  the  boldness  of  his  cntcri>ri-i. 
:•;  •.■:v>.niUHl  his  doctrine,  as  if  ho  had  preached  i\\:a 
;,>:.■■..!  .iiid  Ciiuiil  Deities;  and  the  devout  popiiLu. 
»',>  i\.;:ed  to  suppress,  by  violence  and  tumult,  \V 
::  ^..'...r.iSft'mbliesof  tlie  Athanasian  heretics,    rrn;. 
;'.u-  ,.;:::i.-.h-;d  of  St.  Sophia,  there    issued    a  iiiotk^ 
.•.■.■*^.i  ■•oi'ioiiinion  beggars,  who  iiad  foi-fcited  tkr 
■■  i",-,;iii  to  pity;  of  monks,  who  had   the  anijciiniiin 
'■  .>:  co.us   or  satyrs;  and  of  women,    more   tcrribii 
•■  i:;,iu  >,i  many  .lezehels."     The  doors  oftheAiiii- 
-MaM.i  uoro  broke  open;  much  mischief  was  pcqie- 
tr.Hcl.  or  ;ittcinptL'd,  with  sticks,  stones,  and  (iit- 
braiiii- ;   ;ii((l    as   a  man  lost  his  life   in    the    affniv 
(iroyory   was    summoned  the  next  niornino-  befoii 
tlio  ni;iiiistrati\      After  he  was  delivered  from  the  tiai 
and  dirijivi-  of  a  foreign  enemy,  his  infant    church 
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was  disgraced  and  distracted  by  intestine  faction.  A 
stranger,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Maximus,  and- 
the  cloak  of  a  Cynic  philosopher,  insinuated  himself 
into  the  confidence  of  Gregory ;  deceived  and  abused 
his  favourable  opinion ;  and  forming  a  secret  con- 
nexion with  some  bishops  of  Egypt,  attempted,  by  a 
clandestine  ordination,  to  supplant  his  patron  in  the 
episcopal  seat  of  Constantinople.  These  mortifica- 
tions might  sometimes  tempt  the  Cappadocian  mis- 
sionary to  regret  his  obscure  solitude.  But  his  fatigues 
were  rewarded  by  the  daily  increase  of  his  fame  and 
his  congregation ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
observing,  that  the  greater  part  of  his  numerous  au- 
dience retired  from  his  sermons,  satisfied  with  the 
eloquence  of  the  preacher,  or  dissatisfied  with  the 
manifold  imperfections  of  their  faith  and  practice. 

The  C9<tholics  of  Constantinople  were  animated] 
with  joyful  confidence  by  the  baptism  and  edict  of  j 
Theodosius  ;  and  they  impatiently  waited  the  efiects  * 
of  his  gracious  promise.  Their  hopes  were  speedily 
accomplished ;  and  the  emperor,  as  soon  as  he  had 
finished  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  made  his 
public  entry  into  the  capital  at  the  head  of  a  victo- 
rious army.  The  next  day  after  his  arrival,  he  sum- 
moned Damophilus  to  his  presence ;  and  ofiered  that 
Arian  prelate  the  hard  alternative  of  subscribing  the 
Nicene  creed,  or  of  instantly  resigning,  to  the  or- 
thodox believers,  the  use  and  possession  of  the  epis- 
copal palace^  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  and  all  the 
churches  of  Constantinople.  The  zeal  of  Damo- 
philus, which  in  a  Catholic  saint  would  have  been 
justly  applauded,  embraced,  without  hesitation,  a  life 
of  poverty  and  exile,  and  his  removal  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  purification  of  the  Imperial  city. 
The  Ariaris  might  complain,  with  some  appearance 
of  justice,  that  an   inconsiderable   congregation   of 
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citAP.    sectaries  should  usurp  the  faundred  churches,  vbid 

'__  they  were  insufficient  to  fill :  nrhilst  the  fargrealerpin 

of  the  people  was  cruelly  excluded  from  every  pli« 
of  religious  worship.    Theodosius  was  still  inexorable: 
and  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  was  occupied  by  a  bi»( 
body  of  the  Imperial  guards.      li"  the  mind  of  Gre- 
gory was  susceptible  of  pride,    he  must  have  f^i 
\-ery  lively  satisfaction,  when  the  emperor  condocte^ 
him  through  the  streets  in  solemn  triumph;  sai 
with  his  own  hand,  respectfully  placed  him  on  tbe 
archiepiscopal  throne  of  Constantinople.     But  th: 
saint  (who  had  not  subdued  the    imperfections  n 
human  virtue)  was  deeply  affected  by  the  monifyiM 
consideration,  that  the  glittering  arms,  whicli  sai- 
rounded  his  person,  were  necessary    for  his  safdt; 
and  that  he  alone  was  the  object  of  the  imprecatiom 
of  a  great  party,  whom,  as  men  and  citizens,  it  nis 
impossible  for  him  to  despise.      He   beheld  the  in- 
numerable multitude  of  either  sex,  and  of  every  agt, 
who  crowded  the  streets,  the  windows,  and  the  roofj 
of  the  houses  ;  he  heard  the  tumultuous  voice  of  ra^i 
grief,  astonishment,  and  despair  ;   and  Gregory  fairly 
confesses,  that  on  the  memorable  day  of  his  installa- 
tion the  capital  of  the  East  wore  the  appearance  of 
a  city  taken  by  storm,  and  in  the  hands    of  a  Barba- 
rian conqueror.     About  six  weeks  afterwards,  Theo- 
dosius declared  his  resolution  of  expelling  from  all 
the  churches  of  his  dominions  the  bishops   and  their 
clergy,  who  should  obstinately  refuse  to  profess  the 

In  the  Eul,  doctrlne  of  the  council  of  Nice.    His  lieutenant  Sapor 

^.n^io.^''  ^^^  armed  with  the  ample  powers  of  a  general  law, 
a  special  commission,  and  a  military  force  ;  and  this 
ecclesiastical  revolution  was  conducted  with  so  mucli 
discretion  and  vigour,  that  the  religion  of  the  em- 
peror was  established,  without  tumult,  or  bloodshed, 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  East.    Yet  there  is  reason 
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rto  imagine,  that  the  violence  of  zeal  and  revenge  was,  chap. 
in  some  measure,  eluded  by  the  want  of  resistance ;  _____ 
and  that,  in  their  adversity,  the  Arians  displayed 
n  ranch  less  firmness  than  had  been  exerted  by  the 
■  orthodox  party  under  the  reigns  of  Constantius  and 
I'j  Valens,  The  opinions  of  Arianism  might  satisfy  a 
II   cold  and  speculative  mind;  but  the  doctrine  of  the 

I  Nieene  Creed,  most  powerfully  recommended  by  the 

II  merits  of  faith  and  devotion,  was  much  better  adapted 
I    to  become  popular  and  successful  in  a  believing  age. 

,  The  hope  that  truth  and  wisdom  would  be  found  TI'^/o;"'- 
,  in  the  assemblies  of  the  orthodox  clergy  induced  the  staminopie, 
,  emperor  to  convene,  at  Constantinople,  a  synod  of  j/ay,' 
I  one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops,  who  proceeded,  with- 
out much  difficulty  or  delay,  to  complete  the  theo- 
,  logical  system  wlilch  had  been  estahlished  in  the  coun- 
I  cil  of  Nice.  The  vehement  disputes  of  the  fourth 
century  had  been  chiefly  employed  on  the  nature  of 
the  Son  of  God ;  and  the  various  opinions,  which 
were  embraced  concerning  the  Second,  were  extended 
and  transferred,  by  a  natural  analogy,  to  the  2'ftird, 
person  of  the  Trinity.  Yet  it  was  found,  or  it  was  , 
thought,  necessary,  by  the  victorious  adversaries  of 
Arianism,  to  explain  the  ambiguous  language  of  some 
respectable  doctors  ;  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  to  condemn  an  unpopular  and  incon- 
sistent sect  of  Macedonians ;  who  freely  admitted 
that  the  Son  was  con  substantial  to  the  Pather,  while 
they  were  fearful  of  seeming  to  acknowledge  the  ex- 
istence of  Three  Gods.  A  final  and  unanimous  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  to  ratify  the  equal  Deity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  mysterious  doctrine  has  been 
received  by  all  the  nations,  and  all  the  churches  of 
the  Christian  world  ;  and  their  grateful  reverence  has 
assigned  to  the  bishops  of  Theodosius  the  second 
rank  among  the  general  councils. 
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CHAP,    rebels.  But  his  feeble  efforts  announced  his  degeneraif 

1_  spirit  and  desperate  situation  j    and  deprived  Hin« 

the  resources,  which  he  still  might  have  found  in  tk 
support  of  his  subjects  and  allies.  The  armies  ffl 
Gaul,  instead  of  opposing  the  march  of  Maxiraus,  n- 
celved  him  with  joyful  and  loyal  acclamations ;  id 
the  shame  of  the  desertion  was  transferred  from  tis 
people  to  the  prince.  The  troops,  whose  station  moit 
inimediatelyattached  them  to  the  service  of  tliepalsft. 
abandoned  the  standard  of  Gratian  the  first  time  ils 
it  was  displayed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Thi 
emperor  of  the  West  fled  towards  Lyons,  with  aim 
of  only  three  hundred  horse  j  and,  in  the  cities  iluQg 
the  road,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  refuge,  or  at  less 
a  passage,  he  was  taught,  by  cruel  experience,  tin: 
every  gate  is  shut  against  the  unfortunate.  Yell^ 
might  still  have  reached,  in  safety,  the  dominionsoi 
his  brother  ;  and  soon  have  returned  with  the  force 
of  Italy  and  the  East ;  if  he  had  not  suffered  himsd' 
to  he  fatally  deceived  by  the  perfidious  governor  m 
the  Lyonese  province.  Gratian  was  amused  by  pro- 
testations of  doubtful  fidelity,  and  the  hopes  of  a  sup- 
port, which  could  not  he  effectual  ;  till  the  arrival  oi 
Andragathius,  the  general  of  the  cavalry  of  Maximii*, 
put  an  end  to  his  suspense.  That  resolute  officer 
executed,  without  remorse,  the  orders,  or  the  inten- 
tions, of  the  usurper.  Gratian,  as  he  rose  from  sup 
A.  D.  383.  per,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  assassin  ;  asi 
Aug.  26.  jiis  body  was  denied  to  the  pious  and  pressing  en- 
treaties of  his  brother  Valentinian.  The  death  of 
the  emperor  was  followed  by  that  of  his  powerful  ge- 
neral Mellobaudea,  the  king  of  the  Franks  ;  who 
maintained,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  the  ambi- 
guous reputation,  which  is  the  just  recompense  of 
obscure  and  subtle  policy.  These  executions  might 
be  necessary  to  the  public  safety  :  but  the  succesSul 
usurper,  whose  power  was  acknowledged  by  all  the 
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,  provinces  of  the  West,  had  the  merit  and  the  satisfac-  ^^^; 

I  tion  of  boasting,  that,  except  those  who  had  perished 

L  by  the  chance  of  war,  his  triumph  was  not  stained  J)y 

.    the  blood  of  the  Romans. 

^       The  events  of  this  revolution  had  passed  in  such  Treaty  of 

rapid  succession,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  tween 

for  Theodosius  to  march  to  the  relief  of  his  benefac-  ^^^^ 
.    tor,  before  he  received  the  intelligence  of  his  defeat  ^o^"- 

and  death.     The  Eastern  emperor  was  interrupted  ae?. 
^  by  the  arrival  of  the  principal  chamberlain  of  Maxi- 
,    mus  :  and  the  choice  of  a  venerable  old  man,  for  an 

office  whicli  was  usually  exercised  by  eunuchs,  an- 
'  nounced  to  the  court  of  Constantinople  the  gravity 

and  temperance  of  the  British  usurper.  The  ambas- 
■  sador  condescended  to  justify,  or  excuse,  the  conduct 
.  of  his  master  ;  and  to  protest,  in  specious  language, 
'  that  the  murder  of  Gratian  had  been  perpetrated  with- 
'  out  his  knowledge  or  consent,  by  the  precipitate  zeal 
■    of  the  soldiers.     But  he  proceeded,  in  a  firm  and 

*  equal  tone,  to  offer  Theodosius  the  alternative  of 
'f    peace,  or  war.     The  speech  of  the  ambassador  con- 

*  eluded  with  a  spirited   declaration,    that    although 
f    Maximus,  as  a  Roman,  and  as  the  father  of  his  peo- 

*  pie,  would  choose  rather  to  employ  his  forces  in  the 
*'  common  defence  of  the  republic,  he  was  armed  and 
'  prepared,  if  his  friendship  should  be  rejected,  to  dis- 
pute, in  a  field  of  battle,  the  empire  of  the  world. 
An  immediate  and  peremptory  answer  was  required  ; 
but  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  Theodosius  to  satisfy, 
on  this  important  occasion,  either  the  feelings  of  his 
own  mind,  or  the  expectations  of  the  public.  The 
imperious  voice  of  honour  and  gratitude  called  aloud 
for  revenge.  From  the  liberality  of  Gratian,  he  had 
received  the  Imperial  diadem  :  his  patience  would 
encourage  the  odious  suspicion,  that  he  was  more 
deeply  sensible  of  former  injuries  than  of  recent  ob- 
ligations ;  and  if  he  accepted  the  friendship,  he  must 
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CHAP,    seem  to  share  the  guilt,  of  the  assassin.     Eventt* 
^""'     principltis  of  justice,  aad  the  interest  of  society,  would 
receive  a  fatal  blow  from  the  impunity  of  Maxiimu; 
and  the  example  of  successfuJ  usurpation  would  teoi 
to  dissolve  the  artificial  fabric  of  government,  nai 
once  more  to  re-plunge  the  empire  in  the  crimes  irt 
calamities  of  the  preceding  age.      But,  as  tbe  scil^ 
ments  of  gratitude  and  honour  should  iavariablyt^ 
gulate  the  conduct  of  an  individual,    they  mavlr 
overbalanced  in  the  mind  of  a  sovereign,  by  thesew 
of  superior  duties :  and  the  maxims  bothofjuoi 
and  humanity  must  permit  the  escape  of  an  atrooW 
criminal,  if  an  innocent  people  would  be  involvedi 
the  consequences  of  his  punishment.      The  assail 
of  Gratian  had  usurped,  but  he  actually  posgeaei 
the  most  wai-like  provinces  of  the  empire  :  theEj* 
was  exhausted  by  the  misfortunes,  and  evenbjtb 
success,  of  the  Gothic  war  ;  and  it  was    seriuus);tt| 
be  appreheuded,  that,  after  the  vital  strength  of  tli 
republic  had  been  wasted  in  a  doubtful  and  destri' 
tive  contest,  the  feeble  conqueror  would  remmn 
easy  prey  to  the  Barharians  of  the  North.     Thw 
weighty  considerations   engaged  Theodosius  to  dii- 
semble  his  resentment,  and  to  accept  the  alliance  rf 
the  tyrant.     But  he  stipulated,  that  Maximus  shouU 
content  himself  with  the  possession  of  the  countries  bi'' 
yond  the  Alps.  The  brother  ofGratian  was  confirmel 
andsecured  in  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  Africa,  anddil 
Western  lUyricum;  and  some  honourable  eonditioo 
were  inserted  in  the  treaty,  to  protect  the  memoir, 
and  the  laws,  of  the  deceased  emperor.      Accordii^ 
to  the  custom  of  the  age,  the  images  of  the  thw 
Imperial  colleagues  were  exhibited  to  the  venentifl 
of  the  people  :  nor  should  it  be  lightly  supposed,  thu. 
in  the  moment  of  a  solemn  reconciliation,  TheodosJW 
secretly  cherished  the  intention  of  perfidy  and  revenge. 
The  contempt  of  Gratian  for  the  Roman  soldiei* 
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bti  had  exposed  him  to  the  fatal  eflPects  of  their  resent- 

a  ment.     The  orthodox  bishops  bewailed  his  death, 

m  and  their  own  irreparable  loss  ;  but  they  were  soon  : 

mi^  comforted  by  the  discovery,  that  Gratian  had  com- 

jf'l  mitted  the  sceptre  of  the  East  to  the  hands  of  a  prince  | 

pi  whose  humble  faith,  and  fervent  zeal,  were  supported 

H  by  the  spirit  and  abilities  of  a  more  vigorous  character. 

^  Among  the  benefactors  of  the  church,  the  fame  of 

ijj  Constantine  has  been  rivalled  by  the  glory  of  Theodo- 

^  sius.  If  Constantine  had  the  advantage  of  erecting  the 

;*ji  standard  of  the  cross,  the  emulation  of  his  successor 

f^  assumed  the  merit  of  subduing  the  Arian  heresy,  and 

1^  of  abolishing  the  worship  of  idols  in  the  Roman 

r  world.     Theodosius  was  the  first  of  the  emperors 

^  baptised  in  the  true  faith  of  the  Trinity.     Although 

^  he  was  born  of  a  Christian  family,  the  maxims,  or  at 

J  J  least  the  practice,  of  the  age,  encouraged  him  to  delay 

the  ceremony  of  his  initiation  ;  till  he  was  admonished 

of  the  danger  of  delay,  by  the  serious  illness  which 

threatened  his  life,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  year 

y,  of  his  reign.     Before  he  again  took  the  field  against 

.  the  Goths,  he  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism  from 

J.   Acholius,  the  orthodox  bishop  of  Thessalonica  :  and, 

.  as  the  emperor  ascended  from  the  holy  font,  still 

.    glowing  with  the  warm  feelings  of  regeneration,  he 

dictated  a  solemn  edict,  which  proclaimed  his  own 

faith,  and  prescribed  the  religion   of  his  subjects. 

"  It  is  our  pleasure  (such  is  the  Imperial  style)  that 

^  all  the  nations,  which  are  governed  by.our  clemency 

^  and  moderation,   should  stedfastly  adhere  to  the 

*  religion  which  was  taught  by  St.  Peter  to  the  Ro- 

*  mans ;  which  faithful  tradition  has  preserved ;  and 

*  which  is  now  professed  by  the  pontiff  Damasus, 
^  and  by  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  man  of  apo- 

*  stolic  holiness.     According  to  the  discipline  of  the 

*  apostles,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  let  us  be- 
^  lieve  the  sole  deity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  w^  ^ 
^  Holy  Ghost ;  under  an  equal  majesty,  ^ 
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CHAP.  "Trinity.  We  authorise  the  followers  of  this  da 
^"^^'-  "  trine  to  assume  the  title  of  Catholic  Christiau 
"  and  as  we  judge  that  all  others  are  extravaga 
"  madmen,  we  brand  them  with  the  infamous  naa 
*'  of  Heretics ;  and  declare,  that  their  conventide 
"  shall  no  longer  usurp  the  respectable  appellationo 
"  churches.  Besides  the  condemnation  of  Difii 
"  justice,  they  must  expect  to  suffer  the  severe  pead 
"  ties,  which  our  authority,  guided  by  heavenly  «it 
"  dom,  shall  think  proper  to  inflict  upon  them'.' 
The  faith  of  a  soldier  is  commonly  the  fruit  of » 
struction,  rather  than  of  inquiry  j  but  as  the  empen 
always  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  visible  land-marks  d 
orthodoxy,  which  he  had  so  prudently  constitute^ 
his  religious  opinions  were  never  aflfected  by  the  spi 
cious  texts,  the  subtle  arguments,  and  the  ambiguM 
creeds  of  the  Arian  doctors. 
Ariajii»m  Constantinople  was  the  principal  seat  and  fortii 
tiaopie.  of  Aiiauism  ;  and,  in  a  long  interval  of  forty  yean 
the  faith  of  the  princes  and  prelates,  who  reignedi 
the  capital  of  the  East,  was  rejected  in  the  purt 
schools  of  Rome  and  Alexandria.  The  arcWepii 
copal  throne  of  Macedonius,  which  had  been  polluW 
with  so  much  Christian  blood,  was  successively  fills 
by  Eudoxus  and  Damophilus.  Their  diocese  » 
joyed  a  free  importation  of  vice  and  error  from  eva; 
province  of  the  empire  ;  the  eager  pursuit  of  religim 
controversy  afforded  a  new  occupation  to  the  bia 
idleness  of  the  metropolis.  The  heretics,  of  varioi 
denominations,  subsisted  in  peace  under  the  proM 
tion  of  the  Arians  of  Constantinople ;  who  ends 
voured  to  secure  the  attachment  of  those  obscui 
sectaries  ;  while  they  abused,  with  unrelenting  ( 
verity,  the  victory  which  they  had  obtained  over  tl 
followers  of  the  council  of  Nice;  During  the  parti 
reigns  of  Constantius  and  Valens,  the  feeble  remni 
of  the  Homoousians  was  deprived  of  the  public  ai 

*  CodcK  Tlieodoi,  1.  xvi.  lil.  i.  leg.  S 
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s^^riVB**  exercise  of  their  religion;  and  it  lias  beeiJ 

=*lwerVed,  in  pathetic  language,  that   the  scatterecf 

--  ocic  was  left  without  a  shepherd  to  wander  on  thd 

^^ouxitains,  or  to  be  devoured  byrapacious  wolvi 

^u4:y  as  their  zeal,  instead  of  being  subdued,  derivi 

*^x«ii|^h  and  vigour  from  oppression,  they  seized  thd 

**■*    moments  of  imperfect  freedom,  which  they  acJ 

IVaiiSed  by  the  death  of  Valens,  to  form  theraselvi 

■*"to  ^  Tegular  congregation,  under  the  conduct  of  aiJ 

!*^iBOopd  pastor.     Two  natives  of  Cappadocia,  Basil  J 

'^*^  Caregory  Nazianzen,  were  distinguished  above  alll 

'^*®*«'  contemporaries,  by  the  rare  union  of  profana 

_'?'l'»ence  and  of  orthodox  piety.    These  orators,  who 

-,^^^i»*t  flometimes  be  compared,  by  themselves,  aucl 

j^?'*Jhe  public,  to  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancienU 

^T^^'^i^^  were  united  by  the  ties  of  the  strictest  friend-l 

^^^^'^.    Thev  had  cultivated,  with  equal  ardour,  tha 

j^''*ie  liberal  studies  in  the  schools  of  Athens  ;  thej 

-  *^d  retired,  with  equal  devotion,  to  the  same  soiituda 

^>  the  deserts  of  Pontus ;  and  every  spark  of  emuIaJ 

-^ion,  or  en\y,  appeared  to  be  totally  extinguished  iiJ 

^^be  holy  and  ingenuous  breasts  of  Gregory  and  Basil  J 

^kiiSut  the  exaltation  of  Basil,  from  a  private  life  tcT 

»pal  throne  of  Caesarea,  discovered  tol 

i;  and  perhaps  to  himself,  the  pride  of  hi  J 

(TJ  and  the  first  favour  which  he  condescended 

bestow  on  his  friend  was  received,  and  perhap  J 

ras  intended,  as  a  cruel  insult.  Instead  of  employingf 

he  superior  talents  of  Gregory  in  some  useful  an3 

onspicuous  station,  the   haughty  prelate    selectedJ 

nong  the  fifty  bishoprics  of  his  extensive  province,! 

~tbe  wretched  village  of  Sasima,  without  water, 

out  Terdure,  without  society,  situate  at  the  junction! 

of  three  bi^ways,  and  frequented  only  by  the 

cessant  pasaage  of  rude  and  clamorous  waggoners.1 

Gr^ory  mbmitted  with  reluctance  to  this  humiliating'  I 

exile:  he  wu  ordained  bishop  of  Sasima;  but  he  f 
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CHAP,  solemnly  protests,  that  he  never  consuminated  !"■ 
^^^  '  spirltuul  uiarriiige  with  this  disgusting  bride.  He 
'  afterwards  consented  to  undertake  the  governmen! 

B  of  his  native  church  of  Naziaiizus,  of  which  his  father 

r  had  heen  bishop  above  five-and-forty  years.     But  a 

lie  was  still  conscious  that  he  deserved  another  au- 
Bcnpti  the  dience,  and  another  theatre,    he    accepted,  with  m 
ConaiwiU-    unworthy  ambition,  the  honourable  invitation,  wW 
"A^v.sja.  ^^  addressed  to  him  from    the    orthodox  partjot 
NovcDibCT.    Constantinople.     On  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  Gre- 
gory was  entertained  in  the    house    of  a  pious  anJ 
charitable  kinsman  j  the  most  spacious  room  was  m- 
secrated  to  the  uses  of  religious  worship ;  and  cIh 

Inatne  of  Anaslasiu  was  chosen,   to  express  the  renff' 
rection  of  the  Nicene  faith.    This  private  conventidf 
was  afterwards  converted  into  a  magnificent  churi 
The  pulpit  of  the  Anastasia  was  the  scene  of  ^ 
labours  and  triumphs  of  Gregory  Nazianzen;  ui 
in  the  space  of  two  years,  he  experienced  all  tit 
spiritual  adventures  which  constitiitc  the  prosper 
or   adverse   fortunes   of  a  missionary.       The  Ai^.. 
who  were  provoked  by  the  boldness  of  his  entLr|H 
represented  his  doctrine,  as  if  he  had  prcachi'd  i!. 
distinct  and  equal  Deities;  and  tlic  devout  pupii;. 
was  excited  to  suppress,  by  violence  uiul  tuiuuir, : 
irrcf^uhir  assemblies  of  the  Atlianasian  lierctics.   1'; 
the  cathedral   of  St.  Sophia,  there  is.sued    a  nmi 
crowd  "  of  C'onnnon  begj^ars,  who  had  forfeited  (■■■■■ 
"  claim  to  pity;   of  monks,  who  had   the  appoani: 
"ofjroats   or  satyrs;   and   of  women,    more  tuni: 
"  than  so  many  Jezebels."     The  doors  of  the  A; 
stasia  were  broke  open;  much  mischief  %vas  tuqx 
trated,  or  attempted,  with  sticks,    stones,  ami  li) 
brands;  and  as  a  man  lost  his  life   in    the  aHi' 
(ilTgory   was    summoned  the   next    niornin"  biii*' 
the  magistrate.     After  he  was  delivered  from  the  u.^ 
and  danger  of  a  foreign  enemy,  his    infant  chiin 
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■  Was  disgraced  and  distracted  by  intestine  faction.    A     ^JfiL 

■  stranger,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Maximus,  and 

■  the  cloak  of  a  Cynic  philosopher,  insinuated  himself 
W  into  the  confidence  of  Gregory  ;  deceived  and  abused 
b  his  favourable  opinion ;  and  forming  a  secret  eon- 
•  nexion  with  some  bishops  of  Egypt,  attempted,  by  a 

■  clandestine  ordination,  to  supplant  his  patron  in  the 
'  episcopal  seat  of  Constantinople.     These  mortifica- 
tions might  sometimes  tempt  the  Cappadocian  mis- 
sionary to  regret  his  obscure  solitude.   But  his  fatigues 
were  rewarded  by  the  daily  increase  of  his  fame  and 

t    his  congregation ;  and  he  enjoyed  tlie  pleasure  of 
1     observing,  that  the  greater  part  of  his  numerous  au- 
dience retired  from  his  sermons,  satisfied  with  the 
eloquence  of  the  preacher,  or  dissatisfied  with   the 
manifold  imperfections  of  their  faith  and  practice. 

The  Catholics  of  Constantinople  were  animated  Ruin  of 
with  joyful  confidence  by  the  baptism  and  edict  of  ai'conl'" 
Theodosius  ;  and  they  impatiently  waited  the  effects  ^"o'™go' 
of  his  gracious  promise.     Their  hopes  were  speedily  Nov.  sa. 
accomplished ;  and  the  emperor,  as  soon  as  he  had 
finished  the  operations    of  the  campaign,  made  his 
public  entry  into  the  capital  at  the  head  of  a  victo- 
rious army.     The  next  day  after  his  arrival,  he  sum- 
moned Damophilus  to  his  presence  ;  and  offered  that 
Arian  prelate  the  hard  alternative  of  subscribing  the 
Nicene  creed,  or  of  instantly  resigning,  to  the  or- 
thodox believers,  the  use  and  possession  of  the  epis- 
copal palace,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  and  all  the 
churches  of  Constantinople.      The  zeal  of  Damo- 
philus, which  in  a  Catholic  saint  would  have  been 
justly  applauded,  embraced,  without  hesitation,  a  life 
of  poverty  and  exile,  and  his  removal  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  purification  of  the  Imperial  city. 
The  Arians  might  complain,  with  some  appearance 
of  justice,  that  an    inconsiderable   congregation    of 
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CHAP,    sectaries  should  usurp  the  hundred  churches,  nhiii 

'__  they  were  insufficient  to  fill :  whilst  the  fargreaierp 

of  the  people  was  cruelly  excluded  from  everyplw 
of  religious  worship.    Theodosius  was  still  inexoralilt: 
and  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  was  occupied  by  a  li^ 
body  of  the  Imperial  guards.      If  the  mind  of  Gfr 
gory  was  susceptible  of  pride,    he  must  have  ielu 
%'ery  lively  satisfaction,  when  the  emperor  coiiduclM 
him  through  the  streets   in  solemn  triumph;  sdI 
with  his  owii  hand,  respectfully  placed  hiin  onik 
archiepiscopal  throne  of  Constantinople.     Bui  tit 
saint  (who  had  not  subdued  the    imperfections  (f 
human  virtue)  was  deeply  affected  by  the  mortiijii| 
consideration,  that  the  glittering  arms,  which  fflt- 
rounded  his  person,  were  necessary   for  his  safety: 
and  that  he  alone  was  the  object  of  the  imprecadoiE 
of  a  great  party,  whom,  as  men  and  citizens,  itw 
impossible  for  him  to  despise.      He  beheld  the  it 
numerable  multitude  of  either  sex,  and  of  every  age, 
who  crowded  the  streets,  the  windows,  and  therooii 
of  the  houses  ;  he  heard  the  tumultuous  voice  of  ragCi 
grief,  astonishment,  and  despair  ;  and  Gregory  fairl; 
confesses,  that  on  the  memorable  day  of  his  iustalli- 
tion  the  capital  of  the  East  wore  the  appearance  of 
a  city  taken  by  storm,  and  in  the  hands    of  a  Bariis- 
rian  conqueror.    About  six  weeks  afterwards,  Theo- 
dosius declared  his  resolution  of  expelling  from  all 
the  churches  of  his  dominions  the  bishops   and  their 
clergy,  who  should  obstinately  refuse  to  profess  the 

In  the  East,  doctrinc  of  the  council  of  Nice.    His  lieutenant  .Sapor 

^sn^io."''  ^^^  armed  with  the  ample  powers  of  a  general  law, 
a  special  commission,  and  a  military  force  ;  and  this 
ecclesiastical  revolution  was  conducted  with  so  much 
discretion  and  vigour,  that  the  religion  of  the  em- 
peror was  established,  without  tumult,  or  bloodshed, 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  East.     Yet  there  is  reason 
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■*  to  imagine,  that  the  violence  of  zeal  and  revenge  was,    chap. 

ft  in  some  measure,  eluded  by  the  want  of  resistance  ; L_ 

ir  and  that,  in  their  adversity,  the  Arians  displayed 
■i  much  less  firmness  than  had  been  exerted  by  the 
la  orthodox  party  under  the  reigns  of  Constantius  and 
ti  Valens.  The  opinions  of  Arianism  might  satisfy  a 
II  cold  and  speculative  mind;  but  the  doctrine  of  the 

■  Nicene  Creed,  most  powerfully  recommended  by  the 
It  merits  of  faith  and  devotion,  was  much  better  adapted 
a  to  become  popular  and  successful  in  a  believing  age, 

■  The  hope  that  truth  and  wisdom  would  be  found  '^''^f'^'"- 

■  in  the  assemblies  of  the  orthodox  clergy  induced  the  euniinopie, 
I    emperor  to  convene,  at  Constantinople,  a  synod  of  m'sy,' 

i  one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops,  who  proceeded,  with- 
I  out  much  difficulty  or  delay,  to  complete  the  theo- 
^  logical  system  which  had  been  established  in  the  coun- 
^  cil  of  Nice.  The  vehement  disputes  of  the  fourth 
jl     century  had  been  chiefly  employed  on  the  nature  of 

ithe  Son  of  God ;  and  the  various  opinions,  which 
were  embraced  concerning  the  Second,  were  extended 
.  and  transferred,  by  a  natural  analogy,  to  the  JViird, 
I  person  of  the  Trinity.  Yet  it  was  found,  or  it  was 
[  thought,  necessaiy,  by  the  victorious  adversaries  of 
Arianism,  to  explain  the  ambiguous  language  of  some 
respectable  doctors ;  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  to  condemn  an  unpopular  and  incon- 
sistent sect  of  Macedonians ;  who  freely  admitted 
that  the  Son  was  consubstantial  to  the  Father,  while 
they  were  fearful  of  seeming  to  acknowledge  the  ex- 
istence of  Three  Gods.  A  final  and  unanimous  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  to  ratify  the  equal  Deity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  j  the  mysterious  doctrine  has  been 
received  by  all  the  nations,  and  all  the  churches  of 
the  Christian  world  ;  and  their  grateful  reverence  has 
assigned  to  the  bishops  of  Theodosius  the  second 
rank  among  the  general  councils, 
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CHAP,    rebels.  But  his  feeble  efforts  announced  hisdegeneW 

.  ^^"'  spirit  and  desperate  situation  ;  and  deprived  Imti 
the  resources,  which  he  still  might  have  founding 
support  of  his  subjects  and  allies.  The  araiai 
Gaul,  instead  of  opposing  the  march  of  Maxinius,  I^ 
ceived  him  with  joyful  and  loyal  acclamalioiis;  "1 
the  shame  of  the  desertion  was  transferred  from  tli 
people  to  the  prince.  The  troops,  whose  stationinw 
immediately  attached  them  to  the  service  of  thepalaj, 
abandoned  the  standard  of  Gratian  the  first  timeiln: 
it  was  displayed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Tit 
emperor  of  the  West  fled  towards  Lyons,  withaUin 
of  only  three  hundred  horse  j  and,  in  the  citiesab^ 
the  road,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  refuge,  or  at  tea 
a  passage,  he  was  taught,  by  cruel  experience,  th 
every  gate  is  shut  against  the  unfortunate.  Yetk 
might  still  have  reached,  in  safety,  the  dominioBB 
his  brother  ;  and  soon  have  returned  with  the  forte 
of  Italy  and  the  East;  if  he  had  not  suffered  himstH 
to  be  fatally  deceived  by  the  perfidious  governor  if 
the  Lyonese  province.  Gratian  was  amused  byp» 
testations  of  doubtful  fidelity,  and  the  hopes  of  a  sup- 
port, which  could  not  be  effectual ;  till  the  arrival  c* 
Andragathius,  the  general  of  the  cavalry  of  Maximus, 
put  an  end  to  his  suspense.  That  resolute  officer 
executed,  without  remorse,  the  orders,  or  the  inten- 
tions, of  the  usuiper.     Gratian,  as  he  rose  from  sup- 

.  D.  383.  per,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  assassin ;  »nd 

"*■  ^^'     his  body  was  denied  to  the  pious  and   pressing 

treaties  of  his  brother  Valentiniau.  The  death  of 
the  emperor  was  followed  by  that  of  his  powerful  ge- 
neral Mellobaudes,  the  king  of  the  Franks ;  who 
maintained,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  the  ambi- 
guous reputation,  which  is  the  just  recompense  of 
obscure  and  subtle  policy.  These  executions  might 
be  necessaiy  to  the  public  safety  :  but  the  successful 
usurper,  whose  power  was  acknowledged  by  all  the 
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H  provinces  of  the  West,  had  the  merit  and  the  satisfae-  chap. 

•I  tion  of  boasting,  that,  except  those  who  had  perished 

by  the  chance  of  war,  his  triumph  was  not  stained  hj 
the  blood  of  the  Romans. 

The  events  of  this  revolution  had  passed  in  such  Treaty  of 
rapid  succession,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  f^" 
for  Theodosius  to  march  to  the  relief  of  his  benefac-  ^^  Th^ 
tor,  before  he  received  the  intelligence  of  his  defeat  (i™^»-    _ 
and  death.     The  Eastern  emperor  was  interrupted  3b7. 
by  the  arrival  of  the  principal  chamberlain  of  Maxi- 
mus  :  and  the  choice  of  a  venerable  old  man,  for  an 
o£5ce  which  was  usually  exercised  by  eunuchs,  an- 
77  nounced  to  the  court  of  Constantinople  the  gravity 
,  and  temperance  of  the  British  usurper.     Tlie  ambas- 
'     sador  condescended  to  justify,  or  excuse,  the  conduct 
T  of  his  master  ;  and  to  protest,  in  specious  language, 
I*  that  the  murder  of  Gratian  had  been  perpetrated  with- 
j  out  his  knowledge  or  consent,  by  the  precipitate  zeal 
^    of  the  soldiers.     But  he  proceeded,  in  a  firm  and 
equal  tone,  to  offer  Theodosius  the  alternative  of 
■'  peace,  or  war.     The  speech  of  the  ambassador  con- 

*  eluded  with  a  spirited    declaration,    that    although 
f    Maximus,  as  a  Roman,  and  as  the  father  of  his  peo- 

*  pie,  would  choose  rather  to  employ  his  forces  in  the 

(common  defence  of  the  republic,  he  was  armed  and 
prepared,  if  his  friendship  should  be  rejected,  to  dis- 
pute, in  a  field  of  battle,  the  empire  of  the  world. 
An  immediate  and  peremptory  answer  was  required  ; 
'  but  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  Theodosius  to  satisfy, 
'  on  this  important  occasion,  either  the  feelings  of  his 
own  mind,  or  the  expectations  of  the  public.  The 
imperious  voice  of  honour  and  gratitude  called  aloud 
for  revenge.  From  the  liberality  of  Gratian,  he  had 
received  the  Imperial  diadem  :  his  patience  would 
encourage  the  odious  suspicion,  that  he  was  more 
deeply  sensible  of  former  injuries  than  of  recent  ob- 
ligations ;  and  if  he  accepted  the  friendship,  he  must 
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CHAP.  "  Trinity.  We  authorise  the  followers  of  thisdot- 
^^^'-  "  trine  to  assume  the  title  of  Catholic  Christians; 
"  and  as  we  judge  that  all  others  are  extra?^ 
*'  madmen,  we  brand  them  with  the  infamoas 
"  of  Heretics ;  and  declare,  that  their  conTaitidB 
"  shall  no  longer  usurp  the  respectable  appellatiairf 
"  churches.  Besides  the  condemnation  of  DinK 
"  justice,  they  must  expect  to  suffer  the  severe  prail 
*'  ties,  which  our  authority,  guided  by  heavenly  "i 
"  dom,  shall  think  proper  to  inflict  upon  them'" 
The  faith  of  a  soldier  is  commonly  the  fruit  of  i^ 
struction,  rather  than  of  inquiry  ;  but  as  the  empew 
always  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  visible  land-marks  i( 
orthodoxy,  which  he  had  so  prudently  constituted 
his  religious  opinions  were  never  affected  by  tliesp 
cious  texts,  the  subtle  arguments,  and  the  ambigws 
creeds  of  the  Arian  doctors. 
AriMiism  Constantinople  was  the  principal  seat  and  fortra 
Unopie.  of  Arianism ;  and,  in  a  long  interval  of  forty  yoa 
the  faith  of  the  prmces  and  prelates,  who  reigaedi 
the  capital  of  the  East,  was  rejected  in  the  pW 
schools  of  Rome  and  Alexandria.  The  archiej* 
copal  throne  of  Macedonius,  which  had  been  polli 
with  so  much  Christian  blood,  was  successively  ( 
by  Eudoxus  and  Damophilus.  Their  diocese  cib 
joyed  a  free  importation  of  vice  and  error  from  even 
province  of  the  empire ;  the  eager  pursuit  of  religion 
controversy  afforded  a  new  occupation  to  the  bust 
idleness  of  the  metropohs.  The  heretics,  of  varioiu 
denominations,  subsisted  in  peace  under  the  prot«' 
tion  of  the  Arians  of  Constantinople  ;  wlio  end» 
voured  to  secure  the  attachment  of  those  obscurt 
sectaries ;  while  they  abused,  with  unrelenting  sf 
verity,  the  victory  which  they  had  obtained  over  thi 
followers  of  the  council  of  Nice:  During  the  partid 
reigns  of  Constantius  and  Valens,  the  feeble  remnant 
of  the  Honioousians  was  deprived  of  the  public  an^ 

*  Codex  Theodni.  1.  xvi,  til.  i.  leg.  3. 
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ki  had  exposed  him  to  the  fatal  eflPects  of  their  resent- 

n  ment.     The  orthodox  bishops  bewailed  his  death, 

u  and  their  own  irreparable  loss  ;  but  they  were  soon  3 

m  comforted  by  the  discovery,  that  Gratian  had  com-  \ 

5?  mitted  the  sceptre  of  the  East  to  the  hands  of  a  prince  * 

Bi  whose  humble  faith,  and  fervent  zeal,  were  supported  ^ 

I  by  the  spirit  and  abilities  of  a  more  vigorous  character. 

{I  Among  the  benefactors  of  the  church,  the  fame  of 

B  Constantine  has  been  rivalled  by  the  glory  of  Theodo- 

55  sius.  If  Constantine  had  the  advantage  of  erecting  the 

gj  standard  of  the  cross,  the  emulation  of  his  successor 

-J  assumed  the  merit  of  subduing  the  Arian  heresy,  and 

jj  of  abolishing  the  worship  of  idols  in  the   Roman 

,    world.     Theodosius  was  the  first  of  the  emperors 

^  baptised  in  the  true  faith  of  the  Trinity.     Although 

•    he  was  born  of  a  Christian  family,  the  maxims,  or  at 

t    least  the  practice,  of  the  age,  encouraged  him  to  delay 

the  ceremony  of  his  initiation  ;  till  he  was  admonished 

of  the  danger  of  delay,  by  the  serious  illness  which 

threatened  his  life,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  year 

,    of  his  reign.     Before  he  again  took  the  field  against 

the  Goths,  he  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism  from 

Acholius,  the  orthodox  bishop  ofThessalonica  :  and, 

as  the  emperor  ascended  from  the  holy  font,  still 

glowing  with  the  warm  feelings  of  regeneration,  he 

dictated  a  solemn  edict,  which  proclaimed  his  own 

faith,  and  prescribed  the  religion   of  his  subjects. 

It  is  our  pleasure  (such  is  the  Imperial  style)  that 

'*  all  the  nations,  which  are  governed  byour  clemency 

*  and  moderation,   should  stedfastly  adhere  to  the 
•^  religion  which  was  taught  by  St.  Peter  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  which  faithful  tradition  has  preserved  ;  and 

*  which  is  now  professed  by  the  pontiff  Damasus, 
'^  and  by  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  man  of  apo- 
'*  stolic  holiness.  According  to  the  discipline  of  the 
'*  apostles,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  let  us  be- 

*  lieve  the  sole  deity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  j  under  an  equal  majesty,  and  a  pious 

E  £  ^ 


Coiutuiij.  unworthy  ambition,  the  honourable  invi: 
aTd.  378.  ""^s  addressed  to  him  from  the  ortho 
NoymiixT.  Constantinople.  On  his  arrival  in  the 
gory  was  entertained  in  the  house  of 
charitable  kinsman  ;  the  most  spacious  n 
secrated  to  the  nses  of  religious  worsh 
name  of  Anaslasla  was  chosen,  to  expre 
rection  of  the  Nicene  faith.  This  privatt 
was  afterwards  converted  into  a  ina|;nifi 
The  pulpit  of  the  Anastasia  was  the  i 
labours  and  triumphs  of  Gregory  Nazi 
in  the  space  of  two  years,  he  experie 
spiritual  adventures  which  constitute  th 
or  adverse  fortunes  of  a  missionary, 
who  were  provoked  by  the  boldness  of*  h; 
represented  his  doctrine,  as  if  he  had  pr 
distinct  and  equal  Deities  ;  and  the  dev' 
was  excited  to  suppress,  by  violence  and 
irregular  assemblies  of  the  Athanasiaii  hei 
the  cathedral  of  St.  kiophia,  there  issue 
crowd  "  of  common  beggars,  who  had  fo 
*'  claim  to  pity,  of  monks,  who  had  tht 
"  of  goats  or  satyrs ;  and  of  women,  n 
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•■private  exercise  of  their  religion;  and  it  has  been    chai 
'  ■  observed,  in  pathetic  language,  that   the  scattered  _'*'^" 

■  flock  was  left  without  a  shepherd  to  wander  on  the 
ii  mountains,  or  to  be  devoured  by  rapacious  wolves. 
(1  But,  as  their  zeal,  instead  of  being  subdued,  derived 
ii  strength  and  vigour  from  oppression,  they  seized  the 

■  first  moments  of  imperfect  freedom,  which  they  ac- 
ri  quired  by  the  death  of  Valens,  to  form  themselves 
It  into  a  regular  congregation,  under  the  conduct  of  an 
II   episcopal  pastor.     Two  natives  of  Cappadocia,  Basil, 

^   and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  were  distinguished  above  all  CrcRmy 
y    their  contemporaries,  by  the  rare  union  of  profane 
^j    eloquence  and  of  orthodox  piety.    These  orators,  who 
1    might  sometimes  be  compared,  by  themselves,  and 
■-    by  the  public,  to  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient 
jj    Greeks,  were  united  by  the  ties  of  the  strictest  friend- 
ship.    They  had  cultivated,  with  equal  ardour,  the 
same  liberal  studies  in  the  schools  of  Athens ;  they 
.    had  retired,  with  equal  devotion,  to  the  same  solitude 
in  the  deserts  of  Pontus  ;  and  every  spark  of  emula- 
tion, or  envy,  appeared  to  be  totally  extinguished  in 
the  holy  and  ingenuous  breasts  of  Gregory  and  Basil. 
But  the  exaltation  of  Basil,  from  a  private  life  to 
the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Cjesarea,  discovered  to 
the  world,  and  perhaps  to  himself,  the  pride  ofhia 
character;  and  the  first  favour  which  he  condescended 
to  bestow  on  his  friend  was  received,  and  perhaps 
was  intended,  as  a  cruel  insult.  Instead  of  employing 
the  superior  talents  of  Gregory  in  some  useful  and 
conspicuous  station,  the    haughty  prelate    selected, 
among  the  fifty  bishoprics  of  his  extensive  province, 
the  wretched  village  of  Sasima,  without  water,  with- 
out verdure,  without  society,  situate  at  the  junction 
of  three  highways,  and  frequented  only  by  the  in- 
cessant passage   of  rude  and  clamorous  waggoners. 
Gregory  submitted  with  reluctance  to  this  humiliating 
exile :  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Sasima ;  but  he 
E  li  3 
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'.    sectaries  should  usurp  the  hundred  cliuixhesj  wiid 

I they  were  insufficient  to  fill :  whilst  the  far  greater  pat 

of  the  people  was  cnit'lly  excluded  from  every  piict 
of  religious  worship.    Theodosius  was  still  inexorable: 
and  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  was  occupied  byalai»t 
body  of  the  Imperial  guards.      If  the  mind  of  Gn- 
gory  was  susceptible  of  pride,   he  must  have  islti 
very  lively  satisfaction,  when  the  emperor  couductd 
him   through  the  streets   in   solemn  triumph;  imi 
with  his  own  hand,  respectfully  placed  him  on  da 
archiepiscopat  throne  of  Constantinople.     But  'it 
saint  (who  had  not  subdued  the    imperfections  n 
human  virtue)  was  deeply  affected  by  the  mortifyia 
consideration,  that  the  glittering  arms,  which  m 
rounded  his  person,  were  necessary    for  his  safeti: 
and  that  he  alone  was  the  object  of  the  imprecatioB 
of  a  great  party,  whom,  as  men  and  citizens,  it^n 
impossible  for  him  to  despise.      He  beheld  the  it 
numerable  multitude  of  either  sex,  and  of  every  ^ 
who  crowded  the  streets,  the  windows,  and  the  roo^ 
of  the  houses  ;  he  heard  the  tumultuous  voice  of  rage. 
grief,  astonishmeut,  and  despair  ;  and  Gregory  farij 
confesses,  that  on  the  memorable  day  of  his  installt 
tion  the  capital  of  the  East  wore  the   appearance  d 
a.  city  taken  by  storm,  and  in  the  hands    of  a  Bari* 
rian  conqueror.     About  six  weeks  afterwards,  Theo- 
dosius declared  his  resolution  of  expelling  from  all 
the  churches  of  his  dominions  the  bishops  and  theit 
clergy,  who  should  obstinately  refuse  to  profess  tbt 
doctrine  of  the  council  of  Nice.    His  lieutenant  Sapor 
was  armed  with  the  ample  powers  of  a  general  law, 
a  special  commission,  and  a  military  force  ;   and  thii 
ecclesiastical  revolution  was  conducted  with  so  mud 
discretion  and  vigour,  that  the  religion  of  the  em- 
peror was  estabhshed,  without  tumult,   or  bloodshed, 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  East.     Yet  there  is  reason 
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li  to  imagine,  that  the  violence  of  zeal  and  revenge  was,    chap. 

b  in  some  measure,  eluded  by  the  want  of  resistance  ; '__ 

ii  and  that,  in  their  adversity,  the  Arians  displayed 
■  much  less  firmness  than  had  heen  exerted  by  the 
m  orthodox  party  under  the  reigns  of  Constantius  and 
>.  Valens.     The  opinions  of  Arianism  might  satisfy  a 
g  cold  and  speculative  mind  ;  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
^  Nicene  Creed,  most  powerfully  recommended  by  the 
P,  merits  of  faith  and  devotion,  was  much  better  adapted 
B  to  become  popular  and  successful  in  a  believing  age. 
^       The  hope  that  truth  and  wisdom  would  be  found  T'^'f^"'- 
g  in  the  assemblies  of  the  orthodox  clergy  induced  the  atantinopie, 
j  emperor  to  convene,  at  Constantinople,  a  synod  of  ji'ay.' 
_,  one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops,  who  proceeded,  with- 
",  out  much  difficulty  or  delay,  to  complete  the  theo- 
,j   logical  system  which  had  been  established  in  the  coun- 
y    oil  of  Nice.     The  vehement  disputes  of  the  fourth 
L    century  had  been  chiefly  employed  on  the  nature  of 
^    the  Son  of  God  j  and  the  various  opinions,  which 
were  embraced  concerning  the  Second,  were  extended 
and  transferred,  by  a  natural  analogy,  to  the  Third, 
person  of  the  Trinity.     Yet  it  was  found,  or  it  was 
thought,  necessary,  by  the  victorious  adversaries  of 
Arianism,  to  explain  the  ambiguous  language  of  some 
respectable  doctors ;  to  confinn  the  faith  of  the  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  to  condemn  an  unpopular  and  incon- 
sistent sect  of  Macedonians ;  who   freely  admitted 
that  the  Son  was  con  substantial  to  the  Father,  while 
they  were  fearful  of  seeming  to  acknowledge  the  ex- 
istence of  Three  Gods.     A  final  and  unanimous  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  to  ratify  the  equal  Deity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  j  the  mysterious  doctrine  has  been 
received  by  all  the  nations,  and  all  the  churches  of 
the  Christian  world  ;  and  their  grateful  reverence  has 
assigned  to  the  bishops  of  Theodosius  the  second 
rank  among  the  general  councils. 
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CHAP,    seem  to  share  tlio  guilt,    of  the  assassin.    Eveatle 
^"  '     principles  of  justice,  and  the  interest  of  society,-"^ 


receive  a  fatal  blow  from  the  impunity  of  Maximia; 
and  the  example  of  successful  usurpation  wouldteni 
to  dissolve  the  artificial  fabric  of  government,  lad 
once  more  to  re-plunge  the  empire  in  the  cimesvi 
calamities  of  the  preceding-  age-  But,  as  the  Kflti- 
ments  of  gratitude  and  honour  should  invariably* 
gnlate  the  conduct  of  an  individual,  they  may  Ik 
overbalanced  in  the  mind  of  a  sovereign,  by  the  seas 
of  superior  duties :  and  the  maxims  bothofjuffla 
and  humanity  must  permit  the  escape  of  an  atroOM 
crimiual,  if  an  innocent  people  would  he  involndi 
the  consequences  of  his  punishment.  The  assHI 
of  Gratian  had  usurped,  but  he  actually  possesKi, 
the  most  warlike  provinces  of  the  empire  :  the&> 
was  exhausted  by  the  misfortunes,  and  evenbyii 
success,  of  the  Gothic  war ;  and  it  was  serioDslyH 
be  apprehended,  that,  after  the  vital  strength  of  ll( 
repubhc  had  been  wasted  in  a  doubtful  and  desW- 
tive  contest,  the  feeble  conqueror  would  remiuii  ■ 
easy  prey  to  the  Barbarians  of  the  North.  Tlw 
weighty  considerations  engaged  Xheodosius  to  (fr 
semble  his  resentment,  and  to  accept  the  alhancelt 
the  tyrant.  But  he  stipulated,  that  MaximusshouM 
content  himself  with  the  possession  of  the  eountriesl* 
yond  the  Alps.  The  brother  of  Gratian  was  conSrad 
and  secured  in  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  tJK 
Western  lllyricum;  and  some  honourable  condition 
were  inserted  in  the  treaty,  to  protect  the  memory, 
and  the  laws,  of  the  deceased  emperor.  Accordiii| 
to  the  custom  of  the  age,  the  images  of  the  thiw 
Imperial  colleagues  were  exhibited  to  the  veneration 
of  the  people  ;  nor  should  it  be  lightly  supposed,  that, 
in  the  moment  of  a  solemn  reconciliation,  Theodosiui 
secretlycherished  the  intention  of  perfidy  and  revenge. 
The  contempt  of  Gratian  for  the  Roman  soldien 
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CHAP.  "Trinity.  We  authorise  the  followers  of  ttU  doe- 
^^"'  "  trine  to  assume  the  title  of  Catholic  Christians; 
"  and  as  we  judge  that  all  others  are  extrav^l 
"  madmen,  we  brand  them  with  the  infamous  namt 
"  of  Heretics ;  and  declare,  that  their  conveuticb 
**  shall  no  longer  usurp  the  respectable  appellation af 
"  churches.  Besides  the  condemnation  of  Diriiif 
"  justice,  they  must  expect  to  suffer  the  severe  penal- 
"  ties,  which  our  authority,  guided  by  heavenly  "i* 
"  dom,  shall  think  proper  to  inflict  upon  themV" 
The  faith  of  a  soldier  is  commonly  the  fruit  of  in- 
struction, rather  than  of  inquiry  ;  but  as  the  enpenr 
always  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  visible  land-maAi  rf 
orthodoxy,  which  he  had  so  prudently  constitute 
his  religious  opinions  were  never  afJeeted  by  the  spt 
cious  texts,  the  subtle  arguments,  and  the  ambignoo) 
creeds  of  the  Arian  doctors. 
^'c^i-  Constantinople  was  the  principal  seat  and  fortM 
linopie.  of  Arianism  ;  and,  in  a  long  interval  of  forty  yeai, 
880.'  ~the  faith  of  the  princes  and  prelates,  who  reigned  ii 
the  capital  of  the  East,  was  rejected  in  the  puifl 
schools  of  Rome  and  Alexandria.  The  archiepi^ 
copal  throne  of  Maeedonius,  which  had  been  poliutM 
with  so  much  Christian  blood,  was  successively  f&^ 
by  Eudoxus  and  Damophilus.  Their  diocese  en^ 
joyed  a  free  importation  of  vice  and  error  from  cTery 
province  of  the  empire ;  the  eager  pursuit  of  religioif 
controversy  afforded  a  new  occupation  to  the  bus; 
idleness  of  the  metropolis.  The  heretics,  of  variou.' 
denominations,  subsisted  in  peace  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Arians  of  Constantinople  ;  who  endea- 
voured to  secure  the  attachment  of  those  obscure 
sectaries ;  while  they  abused,  with  unrelenting  se- 
verity, the  victory  which  they  had  obtained  over  thi 
followers  of  the  council  of  Nice;  During  thepaitial 
reigns  of  Constantius  and  Valens,  the  feeble  remnant 
of  the  Homoousians  was  deprived  of  the  public  and 

*  Codex  Tlieoiloi,  1.  *vL  til.  i,  leg,  3, 
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the  feeble  emotion  of  iiivoluntsiry  pity  was  checked  chap. 
by  his  regard  for  public  justice,  and  the  memory  of 
Gratiarj  ;  aod  he  abandoned  the  victim  to  the  pious 
zeal  of  the  soldiers,  who  drew  him  out  of  the  Imperial 
preseuce,  and  instantly  separated  his  head  from  his 
body.  The  intelligence  of  his  defeat  and  death  was 
received  with  sincere,  or  well-dissembled,  joy  ;  his 
son  Victor,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  the  title  of 
Augustus,  died  by  the  order,  perhaps  by  the  hand, 
of  the  hold  Arbogastes ;  and  all  the  militaiy  plans  of 
Tlieodosius  were  successfully  executed.  When  he 
had  thus  terminated  the  civil  war,  with  less  difficulty 
and  bloodshed  than  he  might  naturally  expect,  he 
employed  the  winter  months  of  his  residence  at  Milan 
to  restore  the  state  of  the  afflicted  provinces ;  and 
early  in  the  spring  he  made,  after  the  example  of 
Constantine  and  Constantius,  his  triumphal  entiy 
into  tJie  ancient  capital  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  orator,  who  may  be  silent  without  danger,  vLtmcs  nf 
may  praise  without  difficulty,  and  without  reluctance;  '*''"^*'""- 
and  posterity  will  confess,  that  the  character  of  Tlieo- 
dosius might  furnish  the  subject  of  a  sincere  and 
ample  panegyric.  The  wisdom  of  his  laws,  and  the 
success  of  his  arms,  rendered  his  administration  re- 
spectable in  the  eyes  both  of  his  subjects  and  of  his 
enemies.  He  loved  and  practised  the  virtues  of  do- 
mestic life.  Theodosius  was  chaste  and  temperate  ; 
he  enjoyed,  without  excess,  the  sensual  and  social 
pleasures  of  the  table  ;  and  the  warmth  of  his  amorous 
passions  was  never  diverted  iVoin  their  lawful  objects. 
The  proud  titles  of  Imperial  greatness  were  adorned 
by  the  tender  names  of  a  faithful  husband,  an  indul- 
gent father  ;  his  uncle  was  raised,  by  his  affectionate 
esteem,  to  the  rank  of  a  second  parent :  Theodosius 
embraced,  as  his  own,  the  children  of  his  brother  and 
sister;  and  the  expressions  of  liis  r^ard  were  ex- 
tended to  the  most  distant  and  obscure  branches  of 
F  F  3 
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coAP.  his  numerous  kindred.  His  familiar  iriends  were 
judiciously  selected  frona  among  those  persons,  who, 
in  the  equal  intercourse  of  private  life,  had  appearri 
before  his  eyes  without  a  mask  :  the  consciousnes ol 
personal  and  superior  merit  enabled  him  to  dcspif 
the  accidental  distinction  of  the  purple ;  and  bt 
proved  by  his  conduct,  that  he  had  forgotten  alltbe 
injuries,  while  he  most  gratefully  remembered  all  lie 
favours  and  services,  which  he  had  received  before  tc 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  Roman  empire.  Tk 
serious,  or  lively,  tone  of  his  conversation,  wasadaptei 
to  the  age,  the  rank,  or  the  character,  of  his  snb- 
jects  whom  he  admitted  into  his  society ;  and  the  afi- 
bility  of  his  manners  displayed  the  image  of  his  mini 
Theodosius  respected  the  simplicity  of  the  good  and 
virtuous  ;  every  art,  every  talent,  of  an  useful,  ot 
even  of  an  innocent,  nature,  was  rewarded  by  his  ju- 
dicious liberality ;  and,  except  the  heretics,  whom 
he  persecuted  with  implacable  hatred,  the  difiusivE 
circle  of  his  benevolence  was  circumscribed  only  br 
the  limits  of  the  human  race.  The  government  ol' 
a  mighty  empire  may  assuredly  suffice  to  occupy  the 
time,  and  the  abilities,  of  a  mortal  :  yet  the  diligent 
prince,  without  aspiring  to  the  unsuitable  reputation 
of  profound  learning,  always  reserved  some  moments 
of  his  leisure  for  the  instructive  amnsement  of  read- 
ing.  History,  which  enlarged  his  experience,  was 
his  favourite  study.  The  annals  of  Rorae,  in  the  loM 
period  of  eleven  hundred  years,  presented  him  with 
a  various  and  splendid  picture  of  human  life  ;  and  il 
has  been  particularly  observed,  that  whenever  he  per- 
used the  cruel  acts  of  Cinna,  of  Marius,  or  of  Sylla, 
he  warmly  expressed  his  generous  detestation  of  those 
enemies  of  humanity  and  freedom,  His  disinterested 
opinion  of  past  events  was  usefully  applied  as  the  rule 
of  his  own  actions  :  and  Theodosius  has  deserved  the 
singular  commendation,  that  his  virtues  always  seemed 
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to  expand  with  his  fortune  :  the  season  of  his  pros-  chap. 
perity  was  that  of  his  moderation  ;  and  his  clemency  ^^"' 
appeared  the  most  conspicuous  after  the  danger  and 
success  of  the  civil  war.  The  Moorish  guards  of  the 
tyrant  had  been  massacred  in  the  first  heat  of  the 
victory;  and  a  small  number  of  the  most  obnoxious 
criminals  suffered  the  punishment  of  the  law.  Uut 
the  emperor  showed  himself  much  more  attentive  to 
relieve  the  innocent  than  to  chastise  the  guilty.  The 
oppressed  subjects  of  the  West,  who  would  have  deemed 
themselves  happy  in  the  restoration  of  their  lands, 
were  astonished  to  receive  a  sunn  of  money  equivalent 
to  their  losses  ;  and  the  liberality  of  the  conqueror 
supported  the  aged  mother,  and  educated  the  orphan 
daughters,  of  Maximus  *.  A  character  thus  accom- 
plished might  almost  excuse  the  extravagant  sup- 
position of  the  orator  Pacatus,  that  if  the  elder  Bru- 
tus could  be  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth,  the  stern 
republican  would  abjure,  at  the  feet  of  Theodosius, 
his  hatred  of  kings  ;  and  ingenuously  confess,  that 
such  a  monarch  was  the  most  faithful  guardian  of  the 
happiness  and  dignity  of  the  Roman  people  t. 

Yet  the  piercing  eye  of  the  founder  of  the  republic  Fauiu 
must  have  discerned  two  essential  imperfections,  which  dojiur*' 
might,  perhaps,  have  abated  his  recent  love  of  despot- 
ism. The  virtuous  mind  of  Theodosius  was  often  re- 
laxed by  indolence,  and  it  was  sometimes  inflamed  by 
passion.  In  the  pursuit  of  an  important  object,  his 
active  courage  was  capable  of  the  most  vigorous  exer- 
tions ;  but  as  soon  as  the  design  was  accomplished, 
or  the  danger  was  surmounted,  the  hero  sunk  into 
inglorious  repose;  and,  forgetful  that  the  time  of  a 
prince  is  the  property  of  his  people,  resigned  himself 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  innocent,  but  triHing,  plea- 
sures of  a  luxurious  court.  The  natural  disposition  of 
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CHAP,    Theodosius  was  hasty  and  choleric  j  and,  in  a  statitn 

, i_  where  none  could  resist,  and  few  would  dissuade,  Ik 

fatal  consequence  of  his  resentment,  the  humane  niffl- 
arch  was  justly  alarmed  by  the  consciousness  of  hi 
infirmity,  and  of  his  power.  It  was  the  coMlat 
study  of  his  life  to  suppress,  or  regulate,  the  intm- 
perate  sallies  of  passion  ;  and  the  success  of  his  effirt 
enhanced  the  merit  of  his  clemency.  But  thepaft- 
ful  virtue  which  claims  the  merit  of  victory  is  esposrf 
to  the  danger  of  defeat ;  and  the  reign  of  a  wise  sA 
merciful  prince  was  polluted  by  an  act  of  cruelly, 
which  would  stain  the  annals  of  Nero  or  Domitia. 
Within  the  space  of  three  years,  the  inconsistent  bi- 
storian  of  Theodosiua  must  relate  the  generous  pardffl 
of  the  citizens  of  Antioch,  and  the  inhuman  massicre 
of  the  people  of  Thessalonica. 
Thsiedu  The  lively  impatience  of  the  inhabitants  of»\fr 
Aotioch,  tioch  was  never  satisfied  with  their  own  situation,  M 
A.  D.  387.  with  the  character,  and  conduct,  of  their  successift 
sovereigns.  The  Arian  subjects  of  Theodosius  d^ 
plored  the  loss  of  their  churches  ;  and,  as  threerinl 
bishops  disputed  t]ie  throne  of  Antioch,  the  sentemt 
which  decided  their  pretensions  excited  the  mumiui^ 
of  the  two  unsuccessful  congregations,  Xhe  exigenciffi 
of  the  Gothic  war,  and  the  inevitable  expense  thifl 
accompanied  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  had  con- 
strained the  emperor  to  aggravate  the  weight  (^'  the 
public  impositions  ;  and  the  provinces  of  Asia,  » 
they  had  not  been  involved  in  the  distress,  were  th 
less  inclined  to  contribute  to  the  relief,  of  Europe. 
I  The  auspicious  period  now  approached  of  the  tenA 

l'  ^ear  of  his  reign ;  a  festival  more  grateful  to  the 

soldiers,  who  received  a  liberal  donative,  than  to  tbt 
subjects,  whose  voluntary  oflerings  had  been  long 
since  converted  into  an  extraordinary  and  oppressive 
burthen.  The  edicts  of  taxation  interrupted  the  re- 
pose, and  pleasures,  of  Antioch  j  and  the  tribunal  of 
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ti   the  magistrate  was  besieged  by  a  suppliant  crowd  ;    ™ 

I    who,  in  pathetic,  but,  at  first,  in  respectful  language, 

il    solicited  the  redress  of  their  grievances.     They  were 
I    gradually  incensed  by  the  pride  of  their  haughty 
I    rulers,  who  treated  their  complaints  as  a  criminal  re- 
K    sistance  ;  their  satirical  wit  degenerated  into  shai-p 
,    and    angiy  invectives ;    aud,  from  the  subordinate 
,    powers  of  government,  the  invectives  of  the  people 
I    insensibly  rose  to  attack  the  sacred  character  of  the 
I,    emperor  himself.     I'heir  fury,  provoked  by  a  feeble  Feb. 
,     opposition,   discharged  itself  on  the  images  of  the 
I     Imperial  family,  which  were  erected  as  objects  of 
I     public  veneration,  in  the  most  conspicuous  places  of 
the  city.     The  statues  of  Theodosius,  of  his  father, 
of  his  wife  Flacilla,  of  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  were  insolently  thrown  down  from  their 
pedestals,  broken  in  pieces,  or  dragged  with  contempt 
through  the  streets ;  and  the  indignities  which  were 
offered   to    the  representations  of  Imperial  majesty 
sufficiently   declared   the    impious    and    treasonable 
wishes  of  the  populace.     The  tumult  was  almost  im- 
mediately suppressed  by  the   arrival  of  a  body  of 
archers ;  and  Antioch  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  her   crime.      Accord>- 
ing  to  the  duty  of  his  office,  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince despatched  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  whole 
transaction  ;  while  the  trembling  citizens  intrusted 
the  confession  of  their  crime,  and  the  assurance  of 
their  repentance,  to  the  zeal  of  Flavian  their  bishop, 
and  to  the  eloquence  of  the   senator  Hilarius,  the 
friend,  and,  most  probably,  the  disciple,  of  Libanius ; 
whose  genius,  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  was  not 
useless  to  his  country.     But  the  two  capitals,  An- 
tioch and  Constantinople,  were  separated  by  a  di- 
stance of  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  diligence  of  the    Imperial  posts,  the 
guilty  city  was  severely  punished    by  a   long   and 
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.  dreadlul  interval  of  suspense.  Every  rumour  a^tawi 
_  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Antiochiaus,  and  lliev 
heard  with  terror,  that  their  sovereign,  exasperaleJ 
by  the  insult  which  had  been  offered  to  his  okd 
statue,  and  more  especially  to  those  of  his  bclovd 
wife,  had  resolved  to  level  with  the  ground  the  ofleuJ- 
ing  city  ;  and  to  massacre,  without  distinction  olagi 
or  sex,  the  criminal  inhabitants  ;  many  of  wbni 
were  actually  driven  by  their  apprehensions  to  sed 
a  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Syria,  and  the  adjacent 
'-  desert.  At  length,  twenty-four  days  after  the  seii- 
tion,  the  general  Hellehicus,  and  Ctesarius,  masteioi 
the  offices,  declared  the  will  of  the  emperor,  andtltf 
sentence  of  Antloch.  That  proud  capital  was  it- 
graded  from  the  rank  of  a  city  j  and  the  metropob 
of  the  East,  stripped  of  its  lands,  its  j>riviteges,  andits 
revenues,  was  subjected,  under  the  Iiumiliatiug  Aevo- 
mination  of  a  village,  to  the  jurisdiction  o£  Laodicea. 
The  Baths,  the  Circus,  and  the  Theatres,  were  shut: 
and,  that  every  source  of  plenty  and  pleasure  migbi 
at  the  same  time  be  intercepted,  the  distribution  oi 
corn  was  abolished,  by  the  severe  instructions  oi 
Theodosius.  His  commissioners  then  proceeded  to 
inquire  into  the  guilt  of  individuals  ;  of  those  who 
had  perpetrated,  and  of  those  who  had  not  prevented, 
the  destruction  of  the  sacred  statues.  The  tribunal 
of  Hellebicus  and  Ciesanus,  encompassed  with  armed 
soldiers,  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  Forum.  The 
noblest,  and  most  wealthy,  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch, 
appeared  before  them  in  chains ;  the  examination 
was  assisted  by  the  use  of  torture,  and  their  sentence 
was  pronounced  or  suspended,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  these  extraordinary  magistrates.  The  houset 
of  the  criminals  were  exposed  to  sale,  their  wives  and 
children  were  suddenly  reduced  from  affluence  and 
luxury  to  the  most  abject  distress  ;  and  a  bloody  exe- 
cution was  expected  to  conclude  the  horrors.     Bui 
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I  the  ministers  of  Theodosius  peHbrmed  with  reluct-    chap. 
ance  the  cruel  task  which  had  been  assigned  to  them  ; 1_ 

■I  they  dropped  a  gentle  tear  over  the  calamities  of  the 

k  people ;  and   they  listened    with  reverence    to   the 

kt  pressing  solicitations  of  the  monks  and  hermits,  who 

m  descended  in  swanns  from  the  mountains.     Helle- 

ijt  bicus  and  C^sarius  were  persuaded  to  suspend  the 

;f  execution  of  their  sentence  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 

^  the  former   should    remain  at  Antioch,   while   the 

fi   latter  returned,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  Constan- 

,j    tinople,  and  presumed  onee  more  to  consult  the  will 

I,    of  his  sovereign.  The  resentment  of  Theodosius  li^d  ^^'™«^ 

—    already  subsided ;  the  deputies  of  the  people,  both  dosiua. 

the  bishop  and  the  orator,  had  obtained  a  favourable 
[J  audience  ;  and  the  reproaches  of  the  emperor  were  the 
J  complaints  of  injured  friendship,  rather  than  the  stern 
J  menaces  of  pride  and  power.  A  free  and  general 
ji  pardon  was  granted  to  the  city  and  citizens  of  An- 
,    tioch  ;  the  prison-doors  were  thrown  open  ;  senators, 

who  despaired  of  their  lives,  recovered  the  possession 
,     of  their  houses  and  estates  ;  and  the  capital  of  the 

(East  was  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  Iier  ancient 
dignity  and  splendour.  Theodosius  condescended 
to  praise  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  who  had  ge- 
nerously interceded  for  their  distressed  brethren :  he 
rewarded  the  eloquence  of  Hilarius  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Palestine  ;  and  dismissed  the  bishop  of  An- 
tioch with  the  warmest  expressions  of  his  respect  and 
gratitude.  A  thousand  new  statues  arose  to  the  cle*Aprii25. 
mency  of  Theodosius ;  the  applause  of  his  subjects 
was  ratified  by  the  approbation  of  his  own  heart ;  and 
the  emperor  confessed,  that,  if  the  exercise  of  justice 
is  the  most  important  duty,  the  indulgence  of  mercy 
is  the  most  exquisite  pleasure,  of  a  sovereign. 

The  sedition  of  Thessalonica  is  ascribed  to  a  more  Sedition 
shameful  cause,  and  was  productive  of  much  more  aa 
dreadful  consequences.     Tliat  great  city,  the  metro-  ^^"''^ 
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polis  of  all  till,'  lllyrian  proviuees,  had  been  protect^ 
_  from  the  dangers  of  the  Gothic  war  by  strong  fi» 
iications,  and  a  numerous  garrison.  Botheric,tfeef^ 
neral  of  those  troops,  and,  as  it  should  seem  from  W 
name,  a  Barbarian,  had  among  his  slaves  a  beaucifd 
boy,  who  excited  the  impui-e   desires  of  one  ot  ^■ 
charioteers  of  the  Circus.      Xhe  iiisoleut  and  liniti 
lover  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  order  of  BotJiait; 
and  he  sternly  rejected  the  importunate  clamours « 
the  multitude,  who,  on  the  day  of  the  public  g«iB 
lamented  the  absence  of  their  favourite,  and  HiiiJ 
dered  the  skill  of  a  charioteer  as  an  object  of  nw 
importance  than  his  virtue.      The  resentment  of  tiie 
people  was  imbittered  by   some    previous  dispuia; 
and,  as  the  strength  of  the  garrison  had  been  dim 
away  for  the  service  of  the  Italian  war,  the  f«Wt 
remnant,  whose  numbers  were  reduced  by  deseiBoi 
could  not  save  the  unhappy  general  from  their  lico- 
tious  fury.     Botheric,  and  several    of  his  prindfi 
officers,  were  inhumanly  murdered  :   their  toaogM 
bodies  were  dragged  about  the  streets  ;  and  the 
peror,  who  then  resided  at  Milan,  was  sui'Drisedln 
the  intelligence  of  the  audacious  and  wanton  crueili 
of  the  people  -of  Th  essalonica.      The  sentence  of 
dispassionate  judge  would  have  inflicted  a  severe  p 
niahment  on  the  authors  of  the  crime  ;    and  the 
of  Botheric  might  contribute  to  exasperate  the  grirf 
and  indignation  of  his  master.  The  fiery  and  choleric 
temper  of  Theodosius  was  impatient  of  the  dilatory 
forms  of  a  judicial  inquiry ;   and  he  hastily  resolved, 
that  the  blood  of  his  lieutenant  should  be  expiated 
by  the  blood  of  the  guilty  people.   Yet  his  mind  still 
fluctuated  between  the  counsels  of  clemency  and  of 
revenge  ;  the  zeal  of  the  bishops  had  almost  extorted 
from  the  reluctant  emperor  the  promise  of  a  general 
pardon  ;  his  passion  was  again  inflamed  by  the  flatter- 
ing suggestions  of  his  minister  Rufinus ;  and,  after 
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y  Theodosiiis  had  despatched  the  messengers  of  death,    chap. 

In  he  attempted,  when  it  was  too  late,  to  prevent  the ;__ 

■'execution  of  his  orders.     The  punishment  of  a  Ro- 
il  man  city  was  blindly  committed  to  the  undistinguish- 
bl  ing  sword  of  the  Barbarians  ;  and  the  hastile  pre- 
^  parations  were  concerted  with  the  dark  and  perfidious 
B  artifice  of  an  illegal  conspiracy.  The  people  of  Thea- 
li  salonica  were  treacherously  invited,  in  the  name  of 
I  their  sovereign,  to  the  games  of  the  Circus  ;  and  such 
I,  was  their  insatiate  avidity  for  those  amusements,  that 
p    every  consideration  of  fear,  or  suspicion,  was  disre- 
j|    garded  by  the  numerous  spectators.     As  soon  as  the 
g    aasemhly  was  complete,  the  soldiers,  who  had  secretly 
,    been  posted  round  the  Circus,  received  the  signal, 
u     not  of  the  races,  but  of  a  general  massacre.  The  pro- 
.     iniscuous  carnage  continued  three  hours,  without  dis- 
crimination of  strangers  or  natives,  of  age  or  sex,  of 
innocence  or  guilt:  the  most  moderate  accounts  state 
the  number  of  the  slain  at  seven  thousand  ;  and  it  ia 
affirmed  by  some  writers,  that  more  than  fifteen  thou- 
sand victims  were  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  Botheric. 
A  foreign  merchant,  who  had  probably  no  concern 
in  his  murder,  offered  his  own  life,  and  all  his  wealth, 
to  supply  the  place  of  ofie  of  his  two  sons  ;  but,  while 
the  father  hesitated  with  equal  tenderaess,  while  he 
was  doubtful  to  choose,  and  unwilling  to  condemn,  the 
soldiers  determined  his  suspense,  by  plunging  their 
daggers  at  the  same  moment  into  the  breasts  of  the 
defenceless  youths.     The  apology  of  the  assassins, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  produce  the  prescribed 
number  of  heads,  serves  only  to  increase,  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  order  and  design,  the  horrors  of  the  mas- 
sacre, which  was  executed  by  the  commands  of  Theo- 
dosius.     The    guilt    of  the  emperor   is  aggravated 
by  his  long  and  frequent  residence  at  Thessalonica. 
The  situation  of  the  unfortunate  city,  the  aspect  of 
the  streets  and  buildings,  the  dress  and  faces  of  the 
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.    inhabitants,  were  familiar,  and  even  present,  to  Ib 
_  imaginatiou  ;  and  Theodosius  possessed  a  quick  ind 
lively  sense  of  the  existence  of  the  people  whom  ts 
destroyed  *. 

The  respectful  attachment  of  the  emperor  for  ttit 
orthodox  clergy  had  disposed  him  to  love  and  li 
i_  mire  the  character  of  Ambrose  ;  who  united  all  tlie 
episcopal  virtues  in  the  most  eminent  degree.  TIk 
friends  and  ministers  of  Theodosius  imitated  tlie 
example  of  their  sovereign;  and  he  observed,  will 
more  sui-prise  than  displeasure,  that  all  his  secret 
counsels  were  immediately  communicated  to  theaiA- 
bishop  ;  who  acted  from  the  laudable  persuasion,  ibt 
every  measure  of  civil  government  may  have  sow 
connexion  with  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  intertS 
of  the  true  religion.  Theodosius  was  sincere;  ani 
during  the  term  of  his  residence  at  Milan,  his  afla- 
tion  for  Ambrose  was  continually  increased  by  the  ' 
habits  of  pious  and  familiar  conversation. 
f  Wiien  Ambrose  was  informed  of  the  massacre  of 
Thessalonica,  his  mind  was  filled  with  horror  ami 
•  anguish.  He  retired  into  the  country  to  indulge  his 
grief,  and  to  avoid  the  presence  of  Theodosius.  But 
as  the  archbishop  was  satisfied  that  a  timid  silence 
would  render  him  the  accomplice  of  his  guilt,  he 
represented,  in  a  private  letter,  the  enormity  of  thi' 
crime  ;  which  could  only  be  effaced  by  the  tears  of 
penitence.  The  episcopal  rigour  of  Ambrose  was  tem- 
pered by  prudence;  and  he  contented  himself  with 
signifying  an  indirect  sort  of  excommunication,  by 
the  assurance,  that  he  had  been  warned  in  a  vision, 
not  to  offer  the  oblation  in  the  name,  or  in  the  pre- 

•  The  original  evidence  of  Ambrose  (torn.  ii.  epist.  11.  p.  B9aV  Aueuidn  lit 
CinULDci.  V.  26),  aBdPaulinu8(in  Vil-AmbtDS.  e.24),  isdelivered  in  wor 
expressions  of  horror  and  piij.  Il  is  illusiraied  by  Ihe  subEequent  and  uneoml 
teetimoni™  of  Soramen  (1.  »ii.  c  26),  Thaidorel  (!.  v.  c  1 7),  Theophanw  lOio- 
nograph.  p.  fi2),  Cairenus  (p.  317),  and  Zon ants  (torn.  ii.  1.  ^m  p_  3^j,     j^ 
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sence,  of  Theotlosius ;  and   by  the  advice,  that  he    chap. 
would  confine  himself  to  the  use  of  prayer,  without    ^^"' 
presuming  to  approach  the  altar  of  Christ,  or  to  re- 
ceive the  holy  eucharist  with  those  hands  that  were 
ll  still  polluted  with  the  blood  of  an  innocent  people. 
L|  The  emperor  was  deeply  affected  by  his  own  re- 
^  proachcs,  and  by  those  of  his  spiritual  father ;  and, 
^  after  he  had  bewailed  the  mischievous  and  irreparable 
consequence  of  his  rash  fury,  he  proceeded,  in  the 
accustomed  manner,  to  perform  his  devotions  in  the 
^    great  church  at  Milan.     He  was  stopped  in  the  porch 
I   by  the  archbishop  ;  who,  in  the  tone  and  language  of 
J    an  ambassador  of  heaven,  declared  to  his  sovereign, 
that  private  contrition  was  not  sufficient  to  atone  for 
,     a  public  fault,  or  to  appease  the  justice  of  the  offended 
Deity.     Theodosius  humbly  represented,  that  if  he 
had  contracted  the  guilt  of  homicide,  David,  the  man 
after  God's  own  heart,  had  been  guilty,  not  only  of 
murder,  but  of  adultery.  "  You  have  imitated  David 
"  in  his  crime,  imitate  then  his  repentance,"  was  the 
reply  of  the  undaunted  Ambrose.    The  rigorous  con- 
ditions of  peace  and  pardon  were  accepted  ;  and  the 
public  penance  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  has  been 
recorded  as  one  of  the  most  honourable  events  in  the 
annals  of  the  church.    According  to  the  mildest  rules 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  were  established  in 
the  fourth  century,  the  crime  of  homicide  was  ex- 
piated by  the  penitence  of  twentyyears  ;  and  as  it  was 
impossible,  in  the  period  of  human  life,  to  purge  the 
accumulated  guilt  of  the  massacre  of  Thessalouica, 
the  murderer  should  have  been  excluded  from  the 
holy  communion  till  the  hour  of  his  death.     But  the 
archbishop,  consulting  the  maxims  of  religious  policy, 
granted  some  indulgence  to  the  rank  of  his  illustrious 
penitent,  who  humbled  in  the  dust  the  pride  of  the 
diadem  ;  and  the  public  edification  might  be  admitted 
as  a  weighty  reason  to  abridge  the  duration  of  bis 
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~neiay  oi  aooui:  eigne  iiiuiiciiii,  ±  Deoaosy 
to  the  coiiiniunion  of  the  faithful  j>J 
which  interposes  a  salutary  interval4 
between  the  sentence  and  the  executid 
cepted  as  the  worthy  fruits  of  his  repent 
rity  has  applauded  the  virtuous  firmne* 
bishop  :  and  the  example  of  Theodosi 
the  beneficial  influence  of  those  prir 
could  force  a  monarch,  exalted  above  i 
sion  of  human  punishment,  to  respei 
ministers,  of  an  invisible  Judge. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  i 
the  Roman  world  was  in  the  possession  c 
He  derived  from  the  choice  of  Gratian  I 
title  to  the  provinces  of  the  East :  he 
the  West  by  the  right  of  conquest  ;  a 
years  which  he  spent  in  Italy  were  usefi 
to  restore  the  authority  of  the  laws,  ai 
the  abuses  which  had  prevailed  with  ini 
the  usurijation  of  Maximus,  aud  the  mi 
lentiuian.  The  name  of  Valentinian  i 
inserted  in  the  public  acts ;  but  the  tei 
doubtful  faith,  of  the  son  of  Justina, 
rpciuire  the  prudent  care  of  an  orthoHi 
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■1  without  a  niunnur,  from  the  aduiiiiistration,  and  even  chap, 
■i^  from  the  inheritance,  of  the  empire.  IfTheodosius  '"^'' 
b  had  consulted  the  rigid  maxims  of  interest  and  policy, 
his  conduct  would  have  been  justified  by  his  friends ; 
but  the  generosity  of  his  behaviour  on  this  memora- 
ble occasion  has  extorted  the  applause  of  his  most 
inveterate  enemies.  He  seated  Valentinian  on  the 
throne  of  Milan  ;  and,  without  stipulating  any  pre- 
sent or  future  advantages,  restored  him  to  the  abso- 
lute dominion  of  all  the  provinces  from  which  he  had 
been  driven  by  the  anns  of  Maximus.  To  the  resti- 
tution of  his  ample  patrimony,  Theodosius  added  the 
free  and  generous  gift  of  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps,  which  his  successful  valour  had  recovered  from 
the  assassin  of  Gratiau.  Satisfied  with  the  glory  which 
he  had  acquired,  by  revenging  the  death  of  his  bene- 
factor, and  delivering  the  West  from  the  yoke  of 
tyranny,  the  emperor  returned  from  Milan  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  and,  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  the 
East,  insensibly  relapsed  into  his  former  habits  of 
luxury  and  indolence.  Theodosius  discharged  his 
obligation  to  the  brother,  he  indulged  his  conjugal 
tenderness  to  the  sister,  of  Valentinian  ;  and  poste- 
rity, which  admires  the  pure  and  singular  glory  of 
his  elevation,  must  applaud  his  unrivalled  generosity 
in  the  use  of  victory. 

The  empress  Justina  did  not  long  survive  her  re-  character 
turn  to  Italy ;  and,  though  she  beheld  the  triumph  ^ni^"™" 
of  Theodosius,  she  was  not  allowed  to  influence  the  a.  d.  391. 
government  of  her  son  •.    The  pernicious  attachment 
to  the  Arian  sect,  which  Valentinian  had  imbibed 
from  her  example  and  instructions,  was  soon  erased 
by  the  lessons  of  a  more  orthodox  education.     His 
growing  zeal  for  the  faith  of  Nice,  and  his  filial  re- 
verence for  the  character  and  authority  of  Ambrose, 
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CHAP,  ilisposed  the  Catholics  to  entertain  the  most  faww- 
'^^"'  able  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  the  young  empererif  \ 
the  West*.  They  applauded  liis  chastity  Mid  to 
perance,  his  contempt  of  pleasure,  his  applicBtiou  lo 
business,  and  his  tender  aflfection  for  his  twosistei!, 
which  could  not,  however,  seduce  his  inipartia!  equiiy 
to  pronounce  an  unjust  sentence  against  the  meaw 
of  his  subjects.  But  this  amiable  youth,  before  k 
had  accompHshed  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  ra 
oppressed  by  domestic  treason  ;  and  the  empires 
ugain  involved  iu  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  A^ 
gastes,"  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  nation  of  the  Ymb. 
held  the  second  rank  in  the  service  of  Gratian,  Ob 
the  death  of  his  master,  he  joined  the  staiwlarirt 
Theodosius  ;  contributed,  by  his  valour  and  miliar 
conduct,  to  the  destruction  of  the  tyrant;  aiidw* 
appointed,  after  the  victory,  master-general  oftlit 
annies  of  Graul,  His  real  merit,  and  apparent  tidclil!, 
had  gained  the  confidence  both  of  the  prince  ai 
people  ;  his  boundless  liberality  corrupted  the  aW 
giimee  of  the  troops;  and,  whilst  he  was  iinivei;... 
esteemed  as  the  pillar  of  tlie  state,  tlie  bold  and  cr,;" 
Barbarian  was  secretly  determined  either  to  11:1- 
or  to  ruin,  the  empire  of  the  West.  The  impori.!:: 
commands  of  the  army  were  distributed  anion"  t'. 
Franks  ;  the  creatures  of  Arbogastes  were  promo;! 
to  all  the  honours  and  offices  of  the  civil  o-overniiifii: 
the  progress  of  tlie  conspiracy  removed  every  faiiiiti 
servant  from  the  presence  of  Valentinian  ■  and  tl 
emperor,  without  power,  and  without  intelli"eJi(i 
insensibly  sunk  into  the  precarious  and  depciidii 
condition  of  a  captive.  The  indignation  wliicli  } 
expressed,  though  it  might  arise  only  ii-oni  the  r;;- 
and  impatient  temper  of  youth,  may  be  caiidiJ 
ascribed  to  the  generous  spirit  of  a  prince    who  ft 

•  Sec  Ambrose  (tran.  ii.  de  Obil.  Viilcminian.  r.  15,  &c.  p.  1173;  c.  3li,  ,■ 
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iM;hat  he  was  not  unworthy  to  reigu.     He  secretly  in-    chap. 
rfifvited  the  archbishop  of  Milan  to  undertake  the  office     '"^"' 
rfliofa  mediator;  as  the  pledge  of  his  sincerity,  and 
Mtitbe  guardian  of  his  safety.     He  contrived  to  apprise 
Mtthe  emperor  of  the  East  of  his  helpless  situation  ;  and 
^he  declared,  that,  unless  Theodosius  could  speedily 
P^jnarch  to  his  assistance,  he  must  attempt  to  escape 
^ffrom  the  palace,  or  rather  prison,  of  Vienne  in  Gaul, 
_  where  he  had  imprudently  fixed  his  residence  in  the 
^  midst  of  the  hostile  faction.     But  the  hopes  of  relief 
J  were  distant,  and  doubtful  j  and,  as  every  day  fur- 
^  uished  some  new  provocation,  the  emperor,  without 
,j(  strength  or  counsel,  too  hastily  resolved  to  risk  an 
■  ^immediate  contest  with  his  powerful  general.     He 
L^  received  Arbogastes  on  the  throne  ;  and,  as  the  count 
^  approached  with  some  appearance  of  respect,  delivered 
^  to  him  a  paper,  which  dismissed  him  from  all  his  em- 
^  ployments.  "  My  authority,"  replied  Arbogastes  with 
S  insulting  coolness,  "  does  not  depend  on  the  smile, 
5  "  or  the  frown,  of  a  monarch  ;"  and  he  contemptu- 
H  qusly  threw  the  paper  on '  the  ground.     The  indig- 
J  nant  monarch  snatched  at  the  sword  of  one  of  the , 
J  guards,  which  he  struggled  to  draw  from  its  scab- 
bard ;  and  it  was  not  without  some  degree  of  violence 
that  he  was  prevented  from  using  the  deadly  weapon 
against  his  enemy,  or  against  himself.     A  few  days  His  doth, 
after  this  extraordinary  quarrel,  in  which  he  had  ex-  May'isf^' 
posed  his  resentment  and  his  weakness,  the  unfor- 
tuuate  Valentinian  was  found  strangled  in  his  apart- 
ment i  and  some  pains  were  employed  to  disguise  the 
manifest  guilt  of  Arbogastes,  and  to  persuade   the 
world  that  the  death  of  the  young  emperor  had  been 
the  voluntary  effect  of  his  own  despair.     His  body 
was  conducted  with  decent  pomp  to  the  sepulchre  of 
Milan ;  and  the  archbishop  pronounced  a  funeral 
oration  to  commemorate  his  virtue  and  his  misfor- 
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The  prudence  of  Arbogastes  had  prepared  the  m- 
_  cess  of  his  ambitious  designs  ;    and  the  provincials,  ii 
1  whose  breast  every  sentiment  of  patriotism  or  ioyalt; 
was  extinguished,  expected,  with  tame  resignatk 
the  unknown  master,  whom    the  choice  ofaFMl 
might  place  on  the  Imperial  throne.     But  sonii;  ^^ 
mains  of  pride  and  prejudice  still  opposed  the  elm' 
tion  of  Arbogastes  himself;    and  the  judicious  Btf- 
barian  thought  it  more  advisable  to  reign  under  tin 
name  of  some  dependent  Roman.      He  bestowedllit 
purple  on  the  rhetorician  Eugenius  ;   whom  he bl 
already  raised  from    the  place    of  his   domestic  m- 
cretary,  to  the  rank  of  master  of  the  offices.    Inlk 
course  both    of  his  private  and   public  sen-ice.  iIk 
count  had  always  approved  the  attachment  and  abili- 
ties of  Eugenius  ;  his  learning  and  eloquence,  stj|» 
ported  by  the  gravity  of  his  manners,   recomroend« 
him  to  the  esteem  of  the  people  ;    and  the  reliictaiw, 
with  which  he  seemed  to  ascend  the  throne,  mav  in- 
spire a  favourable  prejudice  of  his    virtue  and  mo- 
deration.   The  ambassadors  of  the  new  emperorwrn 
immediately  despatched  to  the  court  of  Theodosb. 
to  communicate,  with  affected  grief,    the  unfortunitt 
accident  of  the  death  of  Valentinlan  ;   and,  without 
mentioning  the  name  of  Arbogastes,  to  request,  thi' 
the  monarch  of  the  East  would  embrace,  as  his  U- 
ful  colleague,  the  respectable  citizen,  who  had  ol> 
tained  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  armies  and  pro- 
vinces of  the  West.     Theodosius  was  justly  provoked 
that  the  perfidy  of  a  Barbarian  should  have  destroyei 
in  a  moment,  the  labours,  and  the  fruit,  of  his  fomw 
victory;   and  he  was  excited  by  the   tears  of  his  be- 
loved wife,  to  revenge  the  fate  of  her  unhappy  bro- 
ther, and  once  more  to  assert  by  arms  the  violad 
majesty  of  the  throne.     But  as  the  second  conquel 
of  the  West  was  a  task  of  difficulty  and   danger,  1« 
dismissed,  with  splendid  presents,  and  an  ambiguoa 
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Hanswer,  the  ambassadors  of  Eugenlus  j  and- almost    chap. 

■  two  years  were  consumed  in  the  preparations  of  the '_._ 

^   civil  war. 

ji       The  industry  of  the  two  master-generals,  Stilicho  Thendo- 
,  and  Timasius,  was  directed  to  recruit  the  numbers,  ™'y^ 
and  to  revive  the  discipline,  of  the  Roman  legions.  ""■ 
.     The  formidable  troops  of  Barbarians  marched  under 
?  the  ensigns  of  their  national  chieftains.    The  Iberian, 
the  Arab,  and  the  Goth,  who  gazed  on  each  other 
_  with  mutual  astonishment,  were  inlisted  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  same  prince ;  and  the  renowned  Alaric 
acquired,  in  the  school  of  Theodosius,  the  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  war,  which  he  afterwards  so  fatally 
exerted  for  the  destruction  of  Rome  '. 

The  emperor  oi  the  West,  or,  to  speak  more  pro-  His  vio 
perly,  his  general  Arbogastes,  was  instructed  by  theg^^J^'^yj 
''    misconduct  and  misfortune   of  Maximus,  how  dan- a.d.  .'ia4. 
-    gerous  it  might  prove  to  extend  the  line  of  defence 
"    against  a  skilful  antagonist,  who  was  free  to  press,  or 
■'*    to  suspend,  to  contract,  or  to  multiply,  his  various 
*    methods  of  attack.     Arbogastes  fixed  his  station  on 
"I    the  confines  of  Italy  :  the  troops  of  Theodosius  were 
'    permitted  to  occupy,  without  resistance,  the  provinces 
"'    of  Pannonia,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps  j  and 
i'    even  the  passages  of  the  mountains  were  negligently, 
!'    or  perhaps  artfully,  abandoned  to  the  bold  invader. 
(I     He  descended  from  the  hills,  and  beheld,  with  some 
i     astonishment,  the  formidable  camp  of  the  Gauls  and 

i  Germans,  that  covered  with  arms  and  tents  the  open 
country,  which  extends  to  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  and 
'  the  banks  of  the  Frigidus,  or  Cold  River.  This  nar- 
row theatre  of  the  war,  circumscribed  by  the  Alps  and 
the  Hadriatic,  did  not  allow  much  room  for  the  ope- 
rations of  military  skill ;  the  spirit  of  Arbogastes 
would  have  disdained  a  pardon;  his  guilt  extinguished 
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CHAP,    the  hope  of  a  negotiation  ;    and  Theodosius  wm 
patient  to  satisfy  his  glory  and  revenge,  bythecW 
tisement  of  the  assassins  of  Valentinian.    ^'itWf 
weighing  the  natural  and  artificial  obstacle?  tint  f  I 
posed  hia  ofiForts,  the  emperor  of  the  East  immeiiiKi! 
attacked  the  foiti^cations  of  his  rivals,  assigned^ 
_post  ofhononrablc  danger  to  the  Goths,  and cherisliei 
a  secret  wish,  that  the  bloody  conflict  might  ilimiMl 
the  pride  and  numbers  of  the  conquerors.    Tentbw 
sand  of  those  auxiliaries,  and  Bacurius,  general  oftw 
Iberians,  died  bravely  on  the  field  of  battle.   Bnttlt 
victory  was  not  purchased  by  their  blood  :  the  Gui 
maintained  their  advantage  ;    and    the  approacb  i 
night  protected  the  disorderly  flight,  or  retreat,* 
the  troops  of  Theodosius.      The  emperor  retiredii 
the  adjacent  hills ;  where  he  passed  a  discona^ 
night,  without  sleep,  without  provisions,  and  i  ' ' 
hopes ;  except  that  strong  assurance,  which, 
the  most  desperate  circumstances,  the  indepento 
mind  may  derive  from  the  contempt  of  fortune  iii 
of  life.    The  triumph  of  Eugenius  was  celebrated  li) 
the  insolent  and  dissolute  joy  of  his  camp  ;  whilst  4i 
active  and  vigilant  Arbogastes    secretly  detached  i ' 
considerable  body  of  troops  to   occupy  the  passes  i 
the  mountains,  and  to  encompass  the  rear  of  tbi 
Eastern  amiy.     The  dawn  of  day  discovered  to  tbt 
eyes  of  Theodosius  the  extent  and  the  extremity  d 
his  danger :    but  his  apprehensions   were  soon  dit 
pelled,  by  a  friendly  message   from    the    leaders  rf 
those  troops,  who  expressed  their  inclination  to  deffll 
the  standard  of  the  tyrant!     The  honourable  and  I* 
crative  rewards,  which  they  stipulated  as  the  priced 
their  perfidy,  were  granted  without  hesitation ;  ;iiul 
as  ink  and  paper  could  not  easily  be  procured,  tli 
emperor  subscribed,  on  his  own  tablets,  the  ratifici 
tion  of  the  treaty.     The  spirit  of  his  soldiers  was  il 
vived  by  this  seasonable  reinforcement ;    and  the 
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I  again  marched,  with  confidence,  to  surprise  the  camp  chap. 
I  ctf  a  tyrant,  whose  principal  officers  appeared  to  dis-  - 
I  trust,  either  the  justice,  or  the  success,  of  his  arms. 
I  In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  a  violent  tempest,  such  as 
is  often  felt  among  the  Alps,  suddenly  arose  from  the 
I  East.  TheannyofTheodosius  was  sheltered  by  their 
I  position  from  the  impetuosity  of  the  wind,  which  blew 
,  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy,  disordered 
their  ranks,  wrested  their  weapons  from  their  hands, 
and  diverted,  or  repelled,  their  inefFectual  javelins. 
This  accidental  advantage  was  skilfully  improved  j 
the  violence  of  the  storm  was  magnified  by  the  super- 
stitious terrors  of  the  Gauls  ;  and  they  yielded  with- 
out shame  to  the  invisible  powers  of  heaven,  who 
seemed  to  militate  on  the  side  of  the  pious  emperor. 
His  victory  was  decisive  ;  Snd  the  deaths  of  his  two 
rivals  were  distinguished  only  by  the  difference  of 
their  characters.  The  rhetorician  Eugenius,  who 
had  almost  acquired  the  dominion  of  the  world,  was 
reduced  to  implore  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror;  and 
the  unrelenting  soldiers  separated  his  head  from  his 
body,  as  he  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Theodosius. 
Arbogastes,  after  the  loss  of  a  battle,  in  which  he  had 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  a  general,  wan- 
dered several  days  among  the  mountains.  But  when 
he  was  convinced  that  his  cause  was  desperate,  and 
liis  escape  impracticable,  the  intrepid  Barbarian  imi- 
tated the  example  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  turned 
his  sword  against  his  own  breast.  The  fate  of  the 
empire  was  determined  in  a  narrow  corner  of  Italy  ; 
and  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  house  of  Valen- 
tinlan  embraced  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  gra- 
ciously received  the  submission  of  the  provinces  of 
the  West.  Those  provinces  were  involved  in  the 
guilt  of  rebellion;  while  the  inflexible  courage  of 
Ambrose  alone  had  resisted  the  claims  of  successful 
usm-pation.  With  a  manly  freedom,  which  might 
c  c  4 
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CHAP,    have  been  fatal  to  any  otlier  subject,  the  archbi^ 
_  ^^"-     rejected   the    gifts  of  Eug-enius,    declined  his  w- 
respondence,  and  withdrew   himself  from  Milan,  t» 
avoid  the  odious  presence  of  a  tyrant ;  whose  dwra- 
fal  he  predicted  in  discreet  and  ambiguous  langingC' 
The  merit  of  Ambrose  was  applauded  by  tlie  c» 
queror,  who  secured  the  attachment  of  the  peoplelil 
his  alliance  with  the  church  :    and  the  clemency  (f 
Theodosius  is  ascribed  to  the  humane  intercesiioa nf 
the  archbishop  of  Milan". 
Dwihof         After  the  defeat  of  Eugenius,  the  merit,  as  well  ■ 
J''55^^j'' the  authority,  of  Theodosius  was  cheerfully  aebo*- 
Jim.  17.      ledged  by  all  the  inhabitants   of  the  Roman  wotH. 
The  experience  of  his  past  conduct  encouraged  tk 
most  pleasing  expectations  of  his  future  reign;  B^ 
the  age  of  the  emperor,  which  did  not  exceed  fift) 
years,  seemed  to  extend  the  prospect  of  the  pubiic 
felicity.     His  death,  only  four  months  after  his  vir- 
tory,  was  considered  by  the  people  as  an  unforesefO 
and  fatal  event,  which  destroyed,  in  a  moment,  tlit 
hopes  of  the  rising  generation.      But  the  indulgens 
of  ease  and  luxury  had  secretly  nourished  the  prin- 
ciples of  disease.     The  strength  of  Theodosius  was 
unable  to  support  the  sudden  and  violent  transitioa 
from  the  palace  to  the  camp ;    and  the  increasing 
symptoms  of  a  dropsy  announced  the  speedy  dissolu- 
tion of  the  emperor.     The  opinion,  and  perhaps  the 
interest,  of  the  public,  had  confirmed  the  division  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  empires  ;  and  the  two  rojil 
youths,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  who  had  already  ob. 
tained,  from  the  tenderness  of  their  father,  the  titla 
of  Augustus,  were  destined  to  fill  the  thrones  of  Con- 
stantinople and  of  Rome,     Those  princes  were  nol 

■  The  events  of  ttiu  civil  war  are  gmthered  from  Ambrose  (torn,  ti  EpiA  d 
p.  lOaa),  Pnulinus  (in  ViU  AmhroB.  c,  26—34).  Augustin  (de  Civtiat.  Do,  * 
ae),  Oroiius  (L  vil  c  35),  SoMmcn  (1.  vil  c.  14),  Theodoret  {1-  v.  c  2*1  Z«i 
muiaiv.  p.a8I,2fla),  Claudi«ii{iniii.  Cons.  Hon.  63 — 105.  in  iv  Coitt  Uo« 
70 — 117],  >nd  the  Chronicles  published  bf  Scaliger. 
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y  permitted  to  share  the  danger  and  glory  of  the  civil    chap. 
■'  war;  but  as  soon  as  Theodosius  had  triumphed  over     ^^"- 
■  his  unworthy  rivals,  he  called  liis  younger  son,  Ho- 
|i  norius,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  victory,  and  to  re- 
4  ceive  the  sceptre  of  the  West  from  the  hands  of  his 
M   dying  father.     The  arrival  of  Honorius  at  Milan  was 
n    welcomed  by  a  splendid  exhibition  of  the  games  of 
h    the  circus  ;    and  the  emperor,   tliough  he  was  op- 
I    pressed  by  the  weight  of  his  disorder,  contributed  by 
his  presence  to  the  public  joy.     But  the  remains  of 
I     his  strength  were   exhausted  by  the  painful  effort 
i    which  he  made  to  assist  at  the  spectacles    of  the 
I     morning.     Honorius  supplied,  during  the  rest  of  the 
I     day,  the  place  of  his  father;  and  the  great  Theodo- 
sius expired  in  the  ensuing  niglit.     Notwithstanding 
I     the  recent  animosities  of  a  civil  war,  his  death  was 
universally  lamented.     The  Romans  were  terrified 
by  the  impending  dangers  of  a  feeble  and  divided 
administration  ;  and  every  disgraceful  moment  of  the 
unfortunate  reigns  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  revived 
the  memoiy  of  their  irreparable  loss. 
"  In  the  faithful  picture  of  the  virtues  of  Theodosius,  Comiptim 
his  imperfections  have  not  been  dissembled;  the  act"    '^  """' 
of  cruelty,  and  the  habits  of  indolence,  which  tar- 
nished the  glory  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Roman 
princes.     An  historian,  perpetually  adverse  to  the 
fame  of  Theodosius,  has  exaggerated  his  vices,  and 
their  pernicious  effects  ;  he  boldly  asserts,  that  every 
rank  of  subjects  imitated  the  effeminate  manners  of 
their  sovereign;  that  every  species  of  coiTiiption  pol- 
luted the  course  of  public  and  private  life  ;   and  that 
the  feeble  restraints  of  order  and  decency  were  insuf- 
ficient to  resist  the  progress  of  that  degenerate  spirit, 
which  sacrifices,  without  a  blush,  the  consideration  of 
duty  and  interest  to  the  base  indulgence  of  sloth 
appetite*.     The  complaints  of  contemporary 


eration  ot  ■ 

sloth  and  I 

■y  writers,        ^^^M 
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CHAP,    who  deplore  the  increase  of  luxury,  and  depranM 
^^"'    of  maimers,  are  commonly  exjiresisive  of  their  peculiii 
temper  and  situation.    There  are  few  observers,  win 
posseijs  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  tte  K» 
lutions  of  society  ;    and  who  are  capable  of  discow- 
ing  the  nice  and  secret  springs  of  action,  wliichin- 
pel,  in  the  same  uniform  direction,  the  blind  and  n- 
pricious  passions  of  a  multitude  of  individuals.    Ifii 
can  be  aflBrmed,  with  any  degi'ee  of  tnitl),  that  ik 
luxury  of  the  Romans  was  more   shameless  and  fit- 
solute  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  than  in  the  t^t  d 
Constantine,  perhaps,  or  of  Augustus,  the  altente 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  beneficial  iinpravemcaili 
which  had  gradually  increased  the  stock  ofnatiw^ 
riches.     A  long  period  of  calamity  or  decay  nM 
have  checked  the  industry,  aud  diminished  the  wesM, 
of  the  people ;  and  their  profuse   luxury  must  JBR 
been  the  result  of  that  indolent  despair,  which  enjofl 
the  present  hour,  and  declines  the  thoughts  (rffr 
turity.     The  uncertain  condition    of  their  proptrli 
discouraged  the  subjects  of  Theodosius  from  engaging 
in  those  useful  and  laborious  undertakings  which  it- 
quire  an  immediate  expense,  and  promise  a  slow  and 
distant  advantage.     The  frequent  examples  of  niii 
and  desolation  tempted  them  not  to  spare  the  remaiiii 
of  a  patrimony,  which  might,  every  hour,  become  the 
prey  of  the  rapacious  Goth.     And  "the  mad  prodi- 
gality which  prevails  in  the  confusion  of  a  shipwrecl, 
or  a  siege,  may  serve  to  explain  the  progress  of  lusurv 
amidst  the  misfortunes  aud  terrors  of  a  sinking  nation^ 
The  infan-       The  effeminate  luxury,  which  infected  the  nmDuen 
ftei^L^^  of  courts  and  cities,  had  instilled  a  secret  aud  destrur- 
""'"-        tive  poison  into  the  camps  of  the  legions  ;   and  their 
degeneracy  has  been  niarkud  by  the  pen  of  a  mihtarf 
writer,  who  had  accurately  studied  the  genuine  and 
ancient  principles  of  Roman  discipline.      It  is  the 
just  and  important  observation  ofVegetlus,  that  the 
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I  infantry  was  invariably  covered  with  defensive  armour,    c 

f  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  to  the  reign  of  the  _J 

I  emperor  Gratian.     The  relaxation  of  discipline,  and 

II  the  disuse  of  exercise,  rendered  the  soldiers  less  able, 
p  and  less  willing,  to  support  the  fatigues  of  the  service  ; 
I  they  complained  of  the  weight  of  the  armour,  which 
t  they  seldom  wore  ;  and  they  successively  obtained  the 
i  permission  of  laying  aside  both  their  cuirasses  and 
I  their  helmets.    The  heavy  weapons  of  their  ancestors, 

the  short  sword,  and  the  formidable  piJum,  which  had 
subdued  the  world,  insensibly  dropped  from  their 
[  feeble  hands.  As  the  use  of  the  shield  Is  iiicom- 
I  patible  with  that  of  the  bow,  they  reluctantly  marched 
into  the  field ;  condemned  to  suffer,  either  the  pain 
of  wounds,  or  the  ignominy  of  flight,  and  always  dis- 
posed to  prefer  the  more  shameful  alternative.  The 
cavalry  of  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  and  the  Alani,  had 
felt  the  benefits,  and  adopted  the  use,  of  defensive 
armour ;  and  as  they  excelled  in  the  management  of 
missile  weapons,  they  easily  overwhelmed  the  naked 
and  trembling  legions,  whose  heads  and  breasts  were 
exposed,  without  defence,  to  the  arrows  of  the  Bar- 
barians. The  loss  of  armies,  the  destruction  of  cities, 
and  the  dishonour  of  the  Roman  name,  ineffectually 
solicited  the  successors  of  Gratian  to  restore  the  hel- 
mets and  cuirasses  of  the  infantry.  The  enervated 
soldiers  abandoned  their  own,  and  the  public  de- 
fence ;  and  tlieir  pusillanimous  indolence  may  be 
considered  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  downfal  of 
the  empire*. 

•  Mr.  Gibbon  has  here  inlcrrupteil  his  History  by  whacinay  properly  be  stjleil 
3  Disantulian,  rather  than  a  Narrative,  respecting  the  fUI  of  paganism,  and  the 
alteiations  in  the  vonhip  of  the  Christiane. 

Ab  I  have  already  observed  that  the  Bialory  of  the  Church  is  not  intended  to 
form  a  part  of  the  present  publication,  I  shall  content  myself  with  stating  the 
most  tnaterial  circumatances  of  a  Tety  long  chapter,  in  tha  few  sentences  that  arc 
Knbjoined. 

The  lall  ofpaganinn,  wliicii,  with  one  short  interval,  had  been  progressive 
from  the  time  of  Conslantine,  was  rendered  complete  during  the  teign  of  Theo- 
dosius.  The  worship  of  Jupiter  was  oHHlcmncd  nl  Rome  in  the  year  380,  bv 
the  dcctee  of  a  very  large  majority  of  tlie  scna-le :  aai  the  worsliip  of  Jdoln,  wilh 


gion. 

campoKa  uie  mkjesuc  ngure  or  ine  aaty,  wno  umcnea  on  aw 

the  unctuHTy.     The  aspect  of  Scmplb,  his  attiiiig  posture.,  aai 

liE  bote  in  his  left  liuid,  were  extieiurly  umilar  to  the  ordinnr 

Jupiter. 

■'  He  was  ditlinguislied  from  Jupiter  by  the  basket,  or  bushel 
on  his  headi  uid  bv  the  euiblraoBtic  luanster  which  he  held 
[he  hid  and  inHly  of »  setpent  brandling  into  three  tails,  whi 
niinsted  br  (he  triplo  braids  of  ■  d<%,  a  lion,  and  a  vtdt. 
Hffirmed,  ibat  if  any  impious  hand  ihould  dare  to  violate  the  i 
ibc  heavens  and  the  earth  vould  inUanily  return  to  their  origii 

'^  An  intrepid  soldier  animated  b;  ze^  and  armed  with  a  ' 
ascended  the  ladder ;  and  even  the  Christian  multitude  ex 
anxiety,  the  eient  of  the  ctnnbaL  He  aimed  a  visoruus  strokt 
of  Serapist  thedieek  (ell  to  the  ground,  the  thunder  was  still  ■ 
lieavcns  atid  the  earth  continued  to  preterre  ihdr  accustomed  c 
lity.  The  victorious  loldier  repest^  hts  blows,  the  hugs  idol 
and  broken  in  piecea(  and  the  limbs  of  Serapis  were  ignoi 
ibruugb  the  Btreeti  of  Alexandiia.  His  mangled  carcass  was 
phitheafre,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  populace;  and  many  perac 
conversion  to  this  discovery  of  the  impotence  of  their  tutelar  de 
modes  of  religion,  that  propose  any  visible  and  material  objecL 
the  advantage  of  adapting  and  familiarizing  themselves  to  the  » 
but  thi$  advantage  is  counterbalanced  by  the  various  and  iner 
wliieh  the  faith  of  the  idolater  is  exposed.  It  is  scarcely  po^ 
ilispojiiion  of  mind,  he  should  pnsorve  his  implicit  reverence  fi 
rcUcSi  which  ilie  naked  eye,  and  ihe  pro^e  hand,  aro  unable  t 
the  most  common  productioni  of  art,  or  nature  j  and  if,  in  Ihi 
Lh^r  secret  and  miraculous  virtue  does  not  operate  for  their  ow 
scorns  the  vain  apologies  of  his  priests,  and  justly  derides  ihe  obj< 
of  his  lupetstilious  utnchmenis.  After  tlie  ftJl  of  Serapis,  som 
tnlertBioed  by  the  psgaru,  thai  Ihe  Nile  would  refuse  liis  aun 
injpious  masters  of  Hgypt !  and  the  extraotdinary  delay  of  the  i 
to  announce  the  displeasure  of  the  river-god.  But  thin  delay  ' 
sated  by  the  rapid  swell  of  the  waters.  They  suddenly  rose  ti 
height,  as  to  comfort  the  discontented  party  with  the  pltsiaing  tn 
luge ;  till  the  peaceful  river  again  subsided  to  the  w^-ltnown  m 
uf  Bixtecn  cubits,  or  about  tli^  English  feeU"  _ 
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CHAP.   XXIII. 


Utiai  Division  of  the  Roman  Empire  lielzceen  the  Sons  o/" 
Theodosivs. — Reign  ofArcadius  and  Honor ius. — Admi- 
nistration ofRuflnus  and  StilicJco. — Revolt  and  Defeat  of 
GUdo  ill  Africa. 

The  genius  of  Rome  expired  with  Tlieodosius ;    chap. 
the  last  of  the  successors  of  Augustus  and  Constan-_ 


tine,  who  appeared  in  the  field  at  the  liead  of  their  ^vision  of 

,        ,  ,        ,  .  11  1  til*  empire 

armies,  and  whose  authonty  was  universally  acknow-  between 
ledged  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire.  ;^^'"^ 
The  memory  of  his  virtues  still  continued,  however,  'j"'- 
to  protect  the  feeble  and  inexperienced  youth  of  his  jan.  17. 
two  sons.  After  the  death  of  their  father,  Arcadius 
and  Honorius  were  saluted,  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  mankind,  as  the  lawful  emperors  of  the  East, 
and  of  the  West ;  and  the  oath  of  fidelity  was  eagerly 
taken  by  every  order  of  the  state  ;  the  senates  of  old 
and  new  Rome,  the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  the  sol- 
diers, and  the  people.  Arcadius,  who  then  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  born  in  Spain,  in  the 
humble  habitation  of  a  private  family.  But  he  re- 
ceived a  pnncely  education  in  the  palace  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  his  inglorious  life  was  spent  in  that 
peaceful  and  splendid  seat  of  royalty,  from  whence 
he  appeared  to  reign  over  the  provinces  of  Thrace, 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  from  the  lower  Da- 
nube to  the  confines  of  Persia  and  Ethiopia.  His 
younger  brother,  Honorius,  assumed,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  age,  the  nominal  government  of  Italy, 
Africa,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  ;  and  the  troops, 
which  guarded  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  were 
opposed,  on  one  side,  to  the  Caledonians,  and  on  the 
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CHAP,    other,  to  the  Moors.     The  great  and  martial  prafet- 
"  tureof  Illyricum  was  divided  between  thetwoprincB; 

the  deH'iice  and  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Noti- 
cum,  Pamionia,  and  T>almatia,  still  belonged  to  tht 
western  empire  ;  but  the  two  large  dioceses  of  Daiii 
and  Macedonia,  which  Gratian  had  intrusted  toilif 
valour  of  Theodosius,  were  for  ever  united  W  ike 
empire  of  the  East.  The  boundary  in  Europe  wn 
not  very  different  from  the  line  which  now  separaits 
the  Germans  and  the  Turks  j  and  the  respective  id- 
vantages  of  territory,  riches,  populousness,  and  mili- 
tary strength,  were  fairly  balanced  and  compensatti 
in  this  final  and  permanent  division  of  the  Eomsi 
empire.  The  hereditary  sceptre  of  the  sons  ofTheo- 
dosius  appeared  to  be  the  gift  of  nature,  and  of  tbir 
father ;  the  generals  and  ministers  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  adore  the  majesty  of  the  royal  infants ;  auJ 
the  army  and  people  were  not  admonished  of  theit 
rights,  and  of  their  power,  by  the  dangerous  esampte 
flfa  recent  election.  The  gradual  discovery  of  th( 
weakness  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and  the  repeaM^ 
calamities  of  their  reign,  were  not  sufficient  to  obli- 
tei-ate  the  deep  and  early  impressions  of  loyalty.  The 
subjects  of  Rome,  who  still  reverenced  the  persons, 
or  rather  the  names,  of  their  sovereigns,  beheld,  nilb 
equal  abhorrence,  the  rebels  who  opposed,  and  the 
ministers  who  abused,  the  authority  of  the  throne. 
SrS.  Theodosius  had  tarnished  the  glory  of  his  reign  by 
nistration  the  elcvation  of  Rufinus ;  an  odious  favourite,  wlui, 
A.D.  3B6— in  an  age  of  civil  and  religious  faction,  has  deserveti, 
^^'  from  every  party,  the  imputation  of  every  crime.    The 

strong  impulse  of  ambition  and  avarice  had  urged 
Rufinus  to  abandon  his  native  country,  an  obscure 
comer  of  Gaul,  to  advance  his  fortune  in  the  capital 
of  the  East :  the  talent  of  bold  and  ready  elocutiou 
qualified  him  to  succeed  in  the  lucrative  professioD 
of  the  law  ;  and  his  success  in  that  profession  was  a 
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iTegular  step  to  the  most  honourable  and  important    chap. 
[■employments  of  the  state.     He  was  raised,  by  just    ^^'"' 
rees,  to  the  station  of  master  of  the  offices.     In 
le  exercise  of  his  various  functions,  so  essentially 
mnected  with  the  whole  system  of  civil  government, 
ke  acquired  the  confidence  of  a  monarch,  who  soon 
"discovered  his  diligence  and  capacity  in  business,  and 
^ho  long  remained  ignorant  of  the  pride,  the  malice, 
^  and  the  covetousness  of  his  disposition.     These  vices 
^,  were  concealed  beneath  the  mask  of  profound  dissi- 
H  mulation ;  his  passions  were  subservient  only  to  the 
U  passions  of  his  master  ;  yet,  in  the  horrid  massacre  of 
1 1  Thessalonica,  the  cruel  RuBnus  inflamed  the  fiiiy, 
|.  without    imitating  the    repentance,    of  Theodosius. 
The  minister,  who  viewed  ^ith  proud  indifference 
^   the  rest  of  mankind,  never  forgave  the  appearance  of 
ij    an  injury  ;  and  his  personal  enemies  had  forfeited  in 
N    his  opinion  the  merit  of  all  public  services.    Promotus, 
the  master-general  of  the  infantry,  had  saved  the  em- 
pire from  the  invasion  of  the  Ostrogoths ;   but  he 
indignantly  supported  the  pre-eminence  of  a  rival, 
whose  character  and  profession  he  despised ;  and,  in 
the  midst  of  a  public  council,  the  impatient  soldier 
was  provoked  to  chastise  with  a  blow  the  indecent 
pride  of  the  favourite.     This  act  of  violence  was  re- 
presented to  the  emperor  as  an  insult,  which  it  was 
incumbent  on  his  dignity  to  resent.     The  disgrace 
and  exile  of  Promotus  were  signified  by  a  peremptory 
order  to  repair,  without  delay,  to  a  military  station 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  ;  and  the  death  of  that 
general  (though  he  was  slain  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
Barbarians)  was  imputed  to  the  perfidious  arts  of 
Rufinus*.     The  sacrifice  of  a  hero  gratified  his  re- 
venge ;    the  honours    of  tlie    consulship    elated  his 
vanity  ;  but  his  power  was  still  imperfect  and  preca- 
rious, as  long  as  the  important  posts  of  prtefect  of  the 
"  Zoilmuf,  L  W.  p,  2Ti,  a?;i. 
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CHAP.    East,  and  of  praefect  of  Constantinople,  were  fflrf 

'_  by  Tatiaii  and  his  son  Proculus  ;   whose  united  aiiibi 

rity  balanced,  for  some  time,  the  ambition  andfavw 
of  the  master  of  the  offices.  Xhe  two  praifects  net 
accused  of  rapine  and  corruptiozi  in  the  adminisln- 
tion  of  the  laws  and  finances.  For  the  trial  ofllief 
illustrious  offenders,  the  emperor  constituted  a  ?p«iil 
commission;  several  j  udges  were  named  tosharellf 
guilt  and  reproach  of  injustice  ;  but  the  right  ofpra- 
nouncing  sentence  was  reserved  to  the  president  hW 
and  that  president  was  Rufinus  himself.  The  fatk, 
stripped  of  the  prgefecture  of  the  East,  was  tliroim 
into  a  dungeon  ;  but  the  son,  conscious  thai  fe» 
ministers  can  be  found  innocent,  where  an  enemyi' 
their  judge,  had  secretly  escaped  j  and  Rufinus  muji 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  least  obnoxious  victim,^' 
despotism  had  not  condescended  to  employ  the  based 
and  most  ungenerous  artifice.  Xhe  prosecution  ms 
conducted  with  an  appearance  of  equity  and  moden- 
tion,  which  flattered Tatian  with  the  hope  of  afavour- 
able  event ;  his  confidence  was  fortified  by  the  solemii 
assurances,  and  perfidious  oaths,  of  the  president,  trb 
presumed  to  interpose  the  sacred  name  of  Theodosiin 
himself;  and  the  unhappy  father  was  at  lastpersuadea 
to  recall,  by  a  private  letter,  the  fugitive  Proculus.  He 
was  instantly  seized,  examined,  condemned,  and  be- 
headed, in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  witt 
a  precipitation  which  disappointed  the  clemency  of  the 
emperor.  Without  respecting  the  misfortunes  of 
consular  senator,  the  cruel  judges  of  l~'atian  compelled 
him  to  behold  the  execution  of  his  son  :  the  fatal  cord 
was  fastened  round  his  own  neck  ;  but  in  the  momuit 
when  he  expected,  and  perhaps  desired,  the  relief  of 
a  speedy  death,  he  was  permitted  to  consume  tie 
miserable  remnant  of  his  old  age  in  poverty  and  exile. 
The  punishment  of  the  two  prsefects  might,  perhap*, 
be  excused  by  the  exceptionable  parts  of  their  own 
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■■conduct;  the  enmity  of  Rufinus  might  be  palliated  chap. 
■ilby  the  jealous  and  unsociable  nature  of  ambition.  ^  "', 
4lBut  he  indulged  a  spirit  of  revenge,  equally  repug- 

Ikinant  to  prudence  and  to  justice,  when  he  degraded 
Ml  tbeir  native  country  of  Lycia,  from  the  rank  of  Ro- 

tn  man  provinces  j  stigmatized  a  guiltless  people  with  a 
HI  mark  of  ignominy ;  and  declared  that  the  country- 
Bi  men  of  Tatian  and  Proculus  should  ever  remain  in- 
;|0  capable  of  holding  any  employment  of  honour  or  ad- 
llj  vantage,  under  the  Imperial  government. 
1^  The  character  of  Theodosius  imposed  on  his  mi-  He  op. 
^ji  nister  the  task  of  hypocrisy,  which  disguised,  and^'^""""' 

0  sometimes  restrained,  the  abuse  of  power;  and  Ru-A-D. ,W5. 
^  finus  was  apprehensive  of  disturbing  the    indolent 

,j  slumber  of  a  prince,  still  capable  of  exerting  the  abi- 

^  lities,  and  the  virtue,  which  had  raised  him  to  the 

g  throne.     But  the  absence,  and  soon  afterwards  the 

1  death  of  the  emperor,  confirmed  the  absolute  autho- 
^1  rity  of  Rufinus  over  the  person  and  dominions  of 
1^  Arcadius  ;  a  feeble  youth,  whom  the  imperious  prte- 
iL  feet  considered  as  his  pupil,  rather  than  his  sovereign. 

Regardless  of  the  public  opinion,  he  indulged  his  pas- 

J    sions  without  remorse,  and  without  resistance ;  and 

,     his  malignant  and  rapacious  spirit  rejected  every  pas- 

.     sion  that  might  have  contributed  to  his  own  glory, 

or  the  happiness  of  the  people.      His  avarice,  which 

seems  to  have  prevailed,  in  his  corrupt  mind,  over 

every  other  sentiment,  attracted  the  wealth  of  the 

East,  by  the  various  arts  of  partial  and  general  ex- 

"     tortion  j    oppressive  taxes,    scandalous   bribery,  im- 

'     moderate  fines,  unjust  confiscations,  forced  or  ficti- 

tious  testaments,  by  which  the  tyrant  despoiled  of 

^     their  lawful  inheritance  the  children  of  strangers,  or 

'     enemies  ;  and  the  public  sale  of  justice,  as  well  as  of 

I     favour,  which  he  uistituted  in  the  palace  of  Constan- 

tinople.     The  ambitious  candidate  eagerly  solicited, 

at  the  expense  of  the  fairest  part  of  his  jKitrimony, 
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the  honours  ami  emoluments  of  some  provinciai  •»■ 
_veriiment:  the  lives   and    fortunes   of  the  uiilufjR 
people  were  abandoned  to  the  most  liberal  putcksH; 
and  the  public  discontent  was  sometimes  appeased b; 
the  sacrifice  of  an  unpopular  criminal,  wliose  puniiii- 
ment  was  profitable  only  to  the  prajfect  of  theEa 
bis  accomplice  and  hia  judge.      If  avarice  were  W 
the  blindest  of  the  human  passions,  the  motiYeici 
Rufinus  might  excite  our  curiosity ;  and  we  nu^ 
be  tempted  to  inquire,  witli  what  view  he  Tiolati 
every  principle  of  humanity  and  justice,  to  accumulUt 
those  immense  treasures,  which    he  could  not  spend 
without  folly,  nor  possess  without  danger.     Perb:^ 
he  vainly  imagined,  that  he  laboured  for  the  inteiat 
of  an  only  daughter,  on  whom  he  intended  to  beitt* 
his  royal  pupil,  and  the  august  rank  of  Empi 
the  East.     Perhaps  he  deceived   himself  by  the  opi- 
nion, that  his  avarice  was  the  instrument  of  hijHB- 
bition.     He  aspired  to  place  his  fortune  on  a  secun 
and  independent  basis,  which  should  no  longer  de- 
pend on  the  caprice  of  the  young  emperor;  yet  lie 
neglected  to  conciliate  the  heaits  of  the  soldiers ani 
people,  by  the  liberal  distribution    of  those  nchfi 
which  he  had  acquired  with  so  much  toil,  and  with 
much  guilt.      The  extreme  parsimony  of  Rufiu 
left  him  only  the  reproach,  and  envy,   of  ill-gotten 
wealth  ;   his  dependents  served  him  without  attach- 
ment; the  universal  hatred  of  mankind  was  repressed 
only  by  the  influence  of  servile  fear.   Xhe  fate  of  Lu- 
cian  proclaimed  to  the  East  that  the  prefect,  whoM 
industry  was  much  abated  in  the  despatch  of  ordiQarr 
business,  was  active  and  indefatigable  iu  the  pursuit 
of  revenge.     Lucian,  the  son  of  the  prsefect  I'loreu- 
tins,  the  oppressor  of  Gaul,  and  the  enemy  of  Julian, 
had  employed  a  considerable  part  of  his  inheritana-, 
the  fruit  of  rapine  and  corruption,  to  purchase  the 
friendship  of  Rufinus,  and  the  high   office    of  Couiit 
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of  the  East.     But  the  new  magistrate  imprudently  chap. 
departed  from  the  maxims  of  the  court,  and  of  the  ■ 

_   times;  disgraced  his  benefactor,  by  the  contrast  of  a 

•  virtuous  and  temperate  administration ;  and  presumed 

■  to  refuse  an  act  of  injustice,  which  might  have  tended 
P  to  the  profit  of  the  emperor's  uncle.     Arcadius  was 

*  easily  persuaded  to  resent  the  supposed  insult;  and 

■  the  prfefect  of  the  East  resolved  to  execute  in  person 
^  the  cruel  vengeance  which  ho  meditated  against  this 
*'    ungrateful  delegate  of  his  power.     He   performed 

■  with  incessant  speed  the  journey  of  seven  or  eight 
H  hundred  miles,  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch,  en- 
l|  tered  the  capital  of  Syria  at  the  dead  of  night,  and 
w    spread  universal  consternation  among  a  people,  igno- 

■  rant  of  his  design,  but  not  ignorant  of  his  character. 
il    The  count  of  the  fifteen  provinces  of  the  East  was 

(dragged,  like  the  vilest  malefactor,  before  the  ar- 
bitrary tribunal  of  Rufinus.  Notwithstanding  the 
clearest  evidence  of  his  integrity,  which  was  not  im- 
peached even  by  the  voice  of  an  accuser,  Lucian  was 
condemned,  almost  without  a  trial,  to  suffer  a  cruel 
and  ignominious  punishment.  The  ministers  of  the 
tyrant,  by  the  order,  and  in  the  presence,  of  their 
master,  beat  him  on  the  neck  with  leather  thongs, 
armed  at  the  extremities  with  lead ;  and  when  he 
fainted  under  the  violence  of  the  pain,  he  was  re- 
moved in  a  close  litter,  to  conceal  his  dying  agonies 
from  the  eyes  of  the  indignant  city.  No  sooner  had 
Rufinus  perpetrated  this  inhuman  act,  the  sole  object 
of  his  expedition,  than  he  returned,  amidst  the  deep 
and  silent  curses  of  a  tremhling  people,  from  Antioch 
to  Constantinople  ;  and  his  diligence  was  accelerated 
by  the  hope  of  accomplishing,  without  delay,  the 
nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  the  emperor  of  the 

iMUl.  appninted 

But  Rufinus  soon  experienced,  that  a  prudent  nii-''?'''^'""- 
nister  should  constantly  secure  his  royal  captive  by  the  A™idiua, 

"   "  ■^  April  37. 


r    CHAP,    strong,  tliougli  invisible,  chain  of  habit;  and  ibnk 
I.  ^^"'-   merit,  and  much  more  easily  tlic  favour,  of  the  absent 
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are  obliterated  in  a  short  time  from  the  mind  of  amil 
and  capricious  sovereign.    While  the  prated  satiitw 
his  revenge  at  Antiocli,  a  secret  conspiracy  of  tketi- 
vourite  eunuchs,  directed  by   the  great  cliamberWi 
Eutropius,  undermined  his    power  in   the  pilacciii 
Constantinople.     Tliey  discovered  that  Arcadius«ii 
not  inclined  to  love  the  daughter  of  Kuiinus,  nlm 
had  been  chosen,  without  his  consent,  for  his  briilfi 
and  they  contrived  to  substitute  in  her  place  thefsii 
Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  Bauto,  a  genera!  ofiW 
Fraidis  in  the  service  of  Rome;    and  whowaseJu' 
cated,  since  the  death  of  her  father,  in  the  family  «i 
the  sons  of  Promotus.     The  young  emperor,  whns 
chastity  had  been  strictly  guarded  by  the  pious  csn 
of  his  tutor  Arsenius,  eagerly  listened  to  the  artM 
and  flattering  descriptions  of  the  charms  of  EudosJa: 
he  gazed  with  impatient  ardour  on    her  picture,  ami 
he  understood  the  necessity  of  concealing  his  amorous 
designs  from  the  knowledge  of  a  minister,  who  «»• 
so  deeply  interested  to  oppose  the  consummation  oi 
his  happiness.     Soon  after  the  return  of  Rufimis,  lli 
approaching  ceremony  of  the  royal  nuptials  was  an- 
nounced to  the  people  of  Constantinople,  wlio  pn'- 
pared  to  celebrate,  with  false  and  hollow  acclamations. 
the  fortune  of  his  daughter.     A  splendid  train  «t' 
eunuchs  and  officers  issued,  in  hymeneal  pomp,  frcni 
the  gates  of  the  palace ;  bearing  aloft  the  diadem, 
the  robes,  and  the  inestimable  ornaments  of  the  future 
empress.     The  solemn  procession  passed  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  which  were  adorned  with  garland^ 
and  filled  with  spectators ;  but  when  it  reached  tht 
house  of  the  sons  of  Promotus,  the  principal  eunuch 
respectfully  entered  the  mansion,  invested  the  feir 
Eudoxia  with  the  Imperial  robes,  and  conducted  bw 
in  triumph  to  the  palace  and  bed  of  Arcadius.     Thi> 
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IrSecresy,    and    success,    with    which    this    conspiracy    chap. 

l>against   Rufinus  had  been  conducted,  imprinted  a 1_ 

lark  of  indelible  ridicnle  on  the  character  of  a  mini- 

;er,  who  had  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived,  in  a 

ist  where  the  arts  of  deceit  and  dissimulation  consti- 

;ute  tlie  most  distinguished  merit.     He  considered, 

ith  a  mixture  of  indignation  and  fear,  the  victory 

if  an  aspiring  eunuch,  who  had  secretly  captivated 

;he  favour  of  his  sovereign  ;  and  the  disgrace  of  his 

lughter,  whose  interest  was  inseparably  connected 

with  his  own,  wounded  the  tenderness,  or  at  least 

Sthe  pride,  of  Rulinus.  At  the  moment  when  life  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  should  become  the  father  of  a 
"  line  of  kings,  a  foreign  maid,  who  had  been  educated 
ff  in  the  house  of  his  implacable  enemies,  was  inlro- 
v'  duced  into  the  Imperial  bed;  and  Eudoxia  soon  dis- 
■''    played  a  superiority  of  sense  and  spirit,  to  improve 

*  the  ascendant  which  her  beauty  must  acquire  over 
J9  the  mind  of  a  fond  and  youthful  husband.  The  em- 
I  peror  would  soon  be  instructed  to  hate,  to  fear,  and 
I  to  destroy,  the  powerful  subject  whom  he  had  in- 
■    jurcd ;  and  the  consciousness  of  guilt  deprived  Ru- 

*  finus  of  every  hope,  either  of  safety  or  comfort,  in  the 
'  retirement  of  a  private  life.  ]3ut  he  still  possessed 
C  the  most  effectual  means  of  defending  his  dignity, 
I     and  perhaps  of  oppressing  his  enemies.  The  praefect 

still  exercised  an  uncontrolled  authority  over  the 
civil  and  military  government  of  the  East ;  and  his 
treasures,  if  he  could  resolve  to  use  them,  might  be 
employed  to  procure  proper  instruments  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  blackest  designs  that  pride,  ambition, 
and  revenge,  could  suggest  to  a  desperate  statesman. 
The  character  of  Rufinus  seemed  to  justify  the  accusa- 
tions, that  he  conspired  against  the  person  of  his  so- 
vereign, to  seat  himself  on  the  vacant  throne;  and  that 
he  had  secretly  invited  the  Huns,  and  the  Goths,  to  in- 
vade the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  to  increase  the 
public  confusion.  The  subtle  praefect,  whose  life  had 
hh3 
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been  spent  in  the  intrigues  of  the  palace,  opptfi 
with  equal  amis,  the  ai-tfn!  measures  of  tie  euniid 
Eutroptus;  but  the  timid  soul  of  liufimis  wasmt 
nished  by  the  liostile  approach  of  a  more  fonnlditiK 
rival,  of  the  great  Stilieho,  the  general,  or  ratlierlii( 
master,  of  the  empire  of  the  West. 

The  celestial  gift  which    Achilles  obtained,  lai 
Alexander  envied,  of  a  poet  worthy  to  celebrate tlit 
actions  of  heroes,  has  been    enjoyed  by  Stilieho,  ids 
much  higher  degree  than  might    have  been  espectii 
from  the  declining  state  of  genius,  and  of  art.    Tin 
muse  of  Claudian,  devoted  to  his  service,  was  alnn 
prepared  to  stigmatize  his   adversaries,  Rutinas  o 
Eutropius,  with  eternal  infamy  ;    or  to  paint,  inth 
most  splendid  colours,  the  victories,  and  virtues,  of  i 
powerful  benefactor.     In  the   review  of  a  period  i^ 
differently  supplied  with  authentic  materials,  wecaa- 
not   refuse  to  illustrate  the  annals  of  Honorius  from 
the  invectives,  or  the  panegyrics,  of  a  eonteraporan 
writer  ;  but  as  Claudian  appears  to  have  indulged  tit 
most  ample  privilege  of  a  poiit  and  a  courtier,  sobk 
criticism  will  be  requisite  to  translate  the  langiup 
of  fiction,  or  exaggeration,  into  the  truth  and  simplt 
city  of  historic  prose.     His  silence   concerning  tts 
family  of  Stilieho  may  be  admitted  as  a  proof,  thai 
his  patron  was  neither  able,  nor  desirous,  to  boa.stui 
a  long  series  of  illustrious  progenitors  ;    and  the  siiglii 
mention  of  his  father,  an  officer  of  Barbai'ian  cavaln, 
in  the  service  of  Valens,  seems  to  countenance  tk 
assertion,  that  the  general,  who  so  long  commanded 
the  armies  of  Rome,  was  descended  from  the  savnge 
and  perfidious  race  of  the  Vandals.      If  Stilieho  had 
not  possessed  the  external  advantages    of  strength 
and  stature,  the  most  flattering  bard,    in  the  pre- 
sence of  so  many  thousand  sjjcctators,    would  have 
hesitated  to  affirm,  that  he  surpassed    the    measure 
of  the  demigods  of  antiquity  ;  and  that   vvlienever 
he  moved,  with  lofty  steps,  through  the 
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the  capital,  the  astonished  crowd  made  room  for  the    S"^.^- 

'     stranger,  who  displayed,  in  a  private  condition,  the _ 

■■awful  majesty  of  a  hero.  From  his  earliest  youth 
■■he  embraced  the  profession  of  anns ;  his  prudence 
iwand  valour  were  soon  distinguished  in  the  fit'ld  ;  the 
*(■  horsemen  and  archers  of  the  East  admired  his  supe- 
*  rior  dexterity ;  and  in  each  degree  of  his  military 

■  promotions,  the  public  judgment  always  prevented 
lb  and  approved  the  choice  of  the  sovereign.  He  was 
1^  named  by  Theodosius  to  ratify  a  solemn  treaty  with 
k  the  monarch  of  Persia  :  he  supported,  during  that 
ll  important  embassy,  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name  ; 

10  and  after  his  return  to  Constantinople,  his  merit  was 
p  rewarded  hy  an  intimate  and  honourable  alliance  with 
IP  the  Imperial  family.    Theodosius  had  been  prompted, 

11  by  a  pious  motive  of  fraternal  affection,  to  adopt,  for 
„  his  own,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Honorius  ;  the 
f  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  Serena  were  univer- 
I  sally  admired  by  the  obsequious  court  ;  and  Stilicho 
I  obtained  the  ])refereiice  over  a  crowd  of  rivals,  who 
I  ambitiously  disputed  the  hand  of  the  princess,  and 
,  the  favour  of  her  adoptive  father.     The  assumuce 

that  the  husband  of  Serena  would  be  faithful  to  the 
throne  which  he  was  permitted  to  approach  engaged 
the  emperor  to  exalt  the  fortunes,  and  to  employ  the 
abilities,  of  the  sagacious  and  intrepid  Stilicho.  HeuismUi. 
rose,  tlirough  the  successive  steps  of  master  of  the  J^JJ™""" 
horse,  and  count  of  the  domestics,  to  the  supreme  a.  d.  sbs 
rank  of  master-general  of  all  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
of  the  Roman,  or  at  least  of  the  Western  empire ; 
and  his  enemies  confessed,  that  he  invariably  dis- 
dained to  barter  for  gold  the  rewards  of  merit,  or  to 
defraud  the  soldiers  of  the  pay  and  gratifications, 
which  they  deserved,  or  claimed,  from  the  liberality 
of  the  state.  The  valour  and  conduct  which  he 
afterwards  displayed,  in  the  defence  of  Italy,  against 
the  arms  of  Alaric  and  Radagaisus,  may  justify  the 
H  II   1- 
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fame  of  his  early  acliievenicnts  ;  and  in  an  agflw 
_  attentive  to  the  laws    of  honour,  or  of  pride,  liit 
Roman  generals  might  yield  the  pre-eminence ofisi'. 
to  the  ascendant  of  superior  genius.      He  kmentnl, 
and  revenged,  the  murder  of  Promotus,  his  rival  ii^i 
his  friend  ;  and  the  massacre    of  many  thousands  i< 
the  flying  Bastaniae  is  represented  by  the  poetaii 
bloody  sacrifice,  which  the    Roman  Achilles  offitsl 
to  the  manes  of  another  Patroclus.      The  virtuesjnd 
victories  of  Stilicho  deserved  the  hati-ed  of  Rufinui; 
and  the  arts  of  calumny  might  have  been  successiul, 
if  the  tender  and  vigilant  Serena   liad  not  protedtJ 
her  husband  against  his  domestic  foes,  whilst  he  vi-t 
quishedinthe  field  the  enemies  of  the  empire.    Thw 
dosius  continued  to  support  an  unworthy  miniBter,l« 
whose  diligence  he  delegated  the  government  of  i^i 
palace,  and  of  the  East  ;  but  when  he  marched  agaiM 
the  tyrant  Eugcniua,  he  associated  his  faithful  gentnl 
to  the  labours  and  glories  of  the   civil  war  j  and,  ia 
the  last  moments  of  his  life,   the  dying  monarch  R- 
commended  to  Stilicho  the  care  of  his  sons,  andfi 
the  republic.      The   ambition    and    the  abilities  of 
Stilicho  were  not  unequal  to  the  important  trust 
he  claimed  the  guardianship  of  the  two  empires,  durinj 
the  minority  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.     The  Gf* 
measure  of  his  administration,  or  rather  of  his  reign, 
displayed  to  the  nations  the  vigour  and  activity  of  i 
spirit  worthy  to  command.    He  passed  the  Alpsinthe 
depth  of  winter  ;  descended  the  stream  of  the  Rhint, 
from  the  fortress  of  Basil  to  the  marches  of  Batavia ; 
viewed  the  state  of  the  garrisons  ;  repressed  the  enter- 
prisesof  the  Germans;  and,  after  establishing  along  the 
banks  a  firm  and  honourable  peace,  returned  with 
crediblespeed  to  the  palace  of  Milan.  The  person  and 
court  of  Honorius  were  subject  to  the  master-general^ 
of  the  West ;  and  the  armies  and  provinces  of  Buroi 
obeyed,  without  hesitation,  a  regular  authority,  whici 
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Hiwas  exercised  in  the  name  of  their  young  sovereign,  chap 
IB  Two  rivals  only  remained  to  dispute  the  claims,  and  to  _2^'  . 
4^ provoke  the  vengeance,  of  Stilicho.  Within  the  limits 
gt  of  Africa,  Gildo,  the  Moor,  maintained  a  proud  and 
Ag  dangerous  independence  ;  and  the  minister  of  Con- 
tig  stantinople  asserted  his  equal  reign  over  the  emperor, 
li£  and  the  empire,  of  the  East. 

mj  The  impartiality  which  Stilicho  affected,  as  the  The  mi 
1j  ;  common  guardian  of  the  royal  brothers,  engaged  him  of  ru*^ 
1^  to  regulate  the  equal  division  of  the  arms,  the  jewels,  ^'^^'.^J 
y  and  the  magnificent  wardrobe  and  furniture  of  the 
-u  deceased  emperor.  But  the  most  important  object 
,y  of  the  inheritance  consisted  of  the  numerous  legions, 
1^  cohorts,  and  squadrons  of  Romans,  or  Barbarians, 
,  whom  the  event  of  the  civil  war  had  united  under 
the  standard  of  Theodosius.  The  various  multitudes 
l  of  Europe  and  Asia,  exasperated  by  recent  animosi- 
ties, were  overawed  by  the  authority  of  a  single  man  ; 
7  and  the  rigid  discipline  of  Stilicho  protected  the  lands 
'  of  the  citizen  from  the  rapine  of  the  licentious  soldier*. 
^'  Anxious,  however,  and  impatient,  to  relieve  Italy 
from  the  presence  of  this  formidable  host,  which  could 
be  useful  only  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  he  list- 
'    encd  to  the  just  requisition  of  the  minister  of  Arca- 

*  dius,  declared  his  intention  of  re-conducting  in  per- 

*  sou  tlie  troops  of  the  East ;  and  dexterously  employed 
the  rumour  of  a  Gothic  tumult  to  conceal  his  pri- 

Ivate  designs  of  ambition  and  revenge  f.  The  guilty 
soul  of  Rufinus  was  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a 
warrior  and  a  rival,  whose  enmity  he  deserved ;  he 
computed,  with  increasing  terror,  the  narrow  space 

.  Principe,  mWalas  orbiii  nan  Bensit  habcnas. 

f        This  high  sommendalian  (L  Corn.  SdL  i.  Hit),  mif  be  juitificil  by  ihc  fears  of 

I        thedylng  empenn  (dc  Bell.  Oildon,  'i9'l — 30 1 };  and  the  peace  mid  good  order 

I        which  were  vnjoyed  atiei  his  death  (i   Cmu.  Sill.  i.  I5U--I(Jh). 

I  f  Ijiilicho's  mnrcli,  and  the  ilealh  of  Kufinus,  weie  ducribcd  by  Cluudbn  (in 

RuSn.  1.  ii.   1(11—153),  Zoumua  (1.  v.   p.  Vyl!,  21(7],  Svzoiiien  [I.  viiL  c.  I}. 
I        Socraies  (L  vL  c.  1),  PhdoMaipuil,  (l  \\.  c  3.  with  Uodefroy,  p.  141],  and  Ihc 

Chronicle  of  MarcellinuB. 
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of  his  life  and  greatness;    and,   as  the  last  hopei 
safety,  he  interposed  the    authority  of  theemjiHO 
Arcadius.     Stilicho,  who  appears  to  have  ilireticJ 
his  march  aloug  the  sea-coast  of  the  Hathiatlc,  m 
not  far  distant  from  the  city  of  Thessaloniea,  »lra 
he  received  a  peremptory  message,  to  recal  tUe  Iwop 
of  the  East,  and  to  declare,  that  /tis  nearer  apprtucl 
would  be  considered,  by  the    Byzantine  court,  isu 
act  of  hostility.     The  prompt  and  unexpected  obt 
dience  of  the  general  of  the  West  convinced  ik'sl- 
gar  of  his  loyalty  and  moderation;  and,  asheW 
already  eng^ed  the  affection  of  tlie  Eastern  troop, 
he  recommended  to  their  zeal   the  execution  of  bs 
bloody  design,  which  might  be   accomplished  in  be 
absence  with  less  danger,  perhaps,    and  with  lessrt 
pi-yach.     Stilicho  left  the  comniaud  of  the  troop  ui 
the  East  to  Gainas,  the  Goth,    on  whose  fidelity  in 
firmly  relied  J  with  an  assurance,    at  least,  thai  ibt 
hardy  Barbarian  would  never  be   diverted  from  \» 
■  pui-pose  by  any  consideration   of    fear  or  remors. 
The  soldiers  were  easily  persuaded    to  puuish  On 
enemy  of  Stilicho,  and  of  Home  ;    and  such  was  tbi 
general  hatred  which   Ruiinus  had  excited,  thatilw 
fatal  secret,  communicated  to  thousands,  was  faiit- 
fully  presei-ved  during  the  long  march  from  Thes» 
lonica  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.      As  soon  n 
they  had  resolved  his  death,  they  condescended  to 
(latter  his  pride;  the  ambitious  prajfect  was  seduceii 
to  believe,  that  those  powerful  auxiliaries 
tempted  to  place  the  diadem  on  his  head  ;  and  tlit 
treasures  which  he  distributed,  with  a  tardy  and  re- 
Iitctant  hand,  were  accepted  by  the  indignant  multi 
tnde  as  an  insult,  rather  than  as  a  gift.      At  the  ili 
stance  of  a  mile  from  the  capital,  in  the  field  of  Mais 
before  the  palace  of  Hebdomon,  the  troops  halted 
an<i  the  emperoi",  as  well  ;is  his  minister,  advanaal, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  respectfully  to   salute 
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^  the  power  which  supported  their  throne.    As  Rufinus    chap. 

^  passed  along  the  ranks,  and  disguised,  with  studied  ^"'' 
courtesy,  his  innate  haughtiness,  the  wings  insensibly 
wheeled  from  the  right  and  left,  and  inclosed  the 
devoted  victim  within  the  circle  of  their  arms.  Be- 
fore he  could  reflect  on  the  danger  of  his  situation, 
Gaiiias  gave  the  signal  of  death  ;  a  daring  and  for- 
ward soldier  plunged  his  sword  into  the  breast  of  the 
guilty  pra>fect,  and  Ruiinus  fell,  groaned,  and  expired 
at  the  ftct  of  the  affrighted  emperor.  If  the  agonies 
of  a  moment  could  expiate  the  crimes  of  a  whole  life, 
or  if  the  outrages  inflicted  on  a  breathless  corpse 
could  be  the  object  of  pity,  our  humanity  might  per- 
haps be  affected  by  the  horrid  circumstances  which 

'  accompanied  the  murder  of  Rufinus.  His  mangled 
body  was  abandoned  to  the  brutal  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace of  either  sex,  who  hastened  in  crowds,  from 

' '  every  quarter  of  the  city,  to  trample  on  the  remains 

'  of  the  haughty  minister,  at  whose  frown  they  had  so 
lately  trembled.  His  right  hand  was  cut  off,  and 
carried  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  in  cruel 
mockery,  to  extort  contributions  for  the  avaricious 
tyrant,  whose  head  was  publicly  exposed,  borne  aloft 
on  the  point  of  a  long  lance.  According  to  the  sa- 
vage maxims  of  the  Greek  republics,  his  innocent 
family  would  have  shared  the  punishment  ofhiscrimes. 
The  wife  and  daughter  of  Rufinus  were  indebted  for 
their  safety  to  the  influence  of  religion.  Her  sanc- 
tuary protected  them  from  the  raging  madness  of  the 
people ;  and  they  were  pennitted  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  in  the  exercises  of  Christian 
devotion,  in  the  peaceful  retirement  of  Jerusalem. 

The  servile  poet  of  Stilicho  applauds,  with  ferocious  Discorf  or 
joy,  this  horrid  deed,  which,   in  the  execution,  per- cmpiri.>s, 
haps,   of  justice,  violated  evei-y  law  of  nature  and  ^j/*'  ■""'' 
society,  profaned  the  majwsty  of  the  prince,   and  re- 
newed the  dangerous  examples  of  military  liceuce.    In 
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J  CHAP.     less  than  three  months  titc  people  were  infomsi'i 
|'_    '^    '    the  maxims  of  the  new  administration,  byasiu»iili 
edict,  which  established    the    exclusive  right  of  ti 
treasury  over  the  spoils  of  Rufinus ;  and  sileiicoi 
under  heavy  penalties^    the    presumptuous  claimsi 
the  subjects  of  the  Eastern  empire,  who  had  been  in- 
jured by  his  rapacious  tyranny.      Even  Stilichofii 
not  derive  from  the  murder   of  his   rival  the  feiii 
which  he  had  proposed  ;    and  though  he  gratified 
revenge,  his  ambition  was  ilisappoiuted.     Undetttn 
mune  of  afavourite,  the  weakness  of  Arcadius requii^ 
a  master,   biit  he  naturally  preferred  the  ol 
arts  of  the  eunnch  Eutiopius,  who  had  obtained b 
domestic  confidence  ;  and  the  cm2>cror  contemplM 
with  terror  and  aversion,  the  stern  geniusof  af'ureipi 
wari'ior.     Till  they  were  divided  by  the  jealousyol 
power,  the  aword  of  Gainas,  and  the  chaniis  ofEa- 
doxia,  supported  the  favour  of  the  great  chambeilm 
of  the  palace:  the  perfidious  Goth,  who  was  ap|)oiEtt^ 
master-general  of  the  East,  betrayed,  without  scruplf. 
the  interest  of  his  benefactor  j  and  the  same  Ucxf. 
who  had  so  lately  massacred  the  enemy  of  Stiiicho, 
were  engaged  to   support,  against    him,    the  iniie- 
pendence  of  the  throne  of  Constantinople.     Tliefe- 
vourites  of  Arcadius  fomented  a  secret  and  irrecoB- 
eilcable  war  against  a  formidable  hero,  who  asfard 
to  govern,  and  to  defend,  the  two  empires  of 
and  the  two  sons  of  Theodosius.      They  incessant!; 
'laboured,  by  dark  and  treacherous  machinations,  U 
deprive  him  of  the  esteem  of  the  prince,  the  re^ed 
of  the  people,  and  the  friendship  of  the  Barbariam. 
Tlie    life   of  Stilieho  was  repeatedly    attempted  bj 
the  dagger  of  hired  assassins ;    and    a    decree  wu 
obtained,    from    the    senate  of    Constantinople,  tu 
declare  him  an  enemy  of  the  republic,   and  to  cou- 
fiscate  his  ample  possessions  in  the  provinces  of  the 
East.      At  a  time  when  the  only  hope   of  delaying 
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gm^he  ruin  of  the  Roman  name  depended  on  the  ci 
^Srm  union,  and  reciprocal  aid,  of  all  the  nations  to  _^ 
g  jjivhom  it  liad  been  gradually  communicated,  the 
■  j^ubjects  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  were,  instructed, 
— jby  their  respective  masters,  to  view  each  other  in  a 
^foreign,  and  even  hostile,  light  ;  to  rejoice  in  their 
'mutual  calamities,  and  to  embrace,  as  their  faithful 
_  j,allies,  the  Barbarians,  whom  they  excited  to  invade 

■  the  territories  of  their  countrymen  •.     The  natives 
■  of  Italy  affected  to  despise  the  servile  and  effeminate 

^Greeks  of  Byzantium,  who  presumed  to  imitate  the 

dress,  and  to  usurp  the  dignity,  of  lloman  senators  t ; 

and  the  Greeks  had  not  yet  forgot  the  sentiments  of 

hatred  and  contempt,  which  their  polished  ancestors 

^  had  so  long  entertained  for  the  rnde  inhabitants  of 

''  the  AVest.      The  distinction   of  two  governments, 

■  which  soon  produced  the  separation  of  two  nations, 
■■■  will  justify  my  design  of  suspending  the  series  of  the 
P  Byzantine  history,  to  prosecute,  without  interruption, 
■"  the  disgraceful,  but  memorable,  reign  of  Honorius. 

I*       The  prudent  Stilicho,  instead  of  persisting  to  force  Rev 
*'  the  inclinations  of  a  prince,  and  people,  who  rejected  aw 
•*  his  government,  wisely  abandoned  Arcadius  to  hisA^' 
^  unworthy  favourites ;   and  his  reluctance  to  involve 
If  the  two  empires  in  a  civil  war  displayed  the  modera- 
Bl  tion  of  a  minister,  who  had  so  often  signalized  liis 
^i  military  spirit  and  abilities.     But  If  Stilicho  had  any 
if  longer  endured  the  revolt  of  Africa,  he  would  have 
a  betrayed  the  security  of  the  capital,  and  the  majesty 
j(   of  the  Western  emperor,  to  the  capricious  insolence 
jf    of  a  Moorish  rebel.    Gildo,  the  brother  of  the  tyrant 

■)         •Sec  Claiidian  (i.  Cons.  Slilich.  1.  i.  ^i^S.  292.  296.  1.  ii.  83),  iinil  Zosimus, 

1.  T.  p.  3oa. 

m  f  CUudian  turns  the  consulsliip  of  the  eunuch  EutiopiuE  into  a  national  re- 

llMlian  [L  ii.  13-1}. 

Plnudenlem  ceme  eenBtum 

Et  ByianlinoB  ptocere«,  GraSon/M  QuiriteB ; 
O  jmtrihus  piches,  O  iligni  conaule  pslres. 

It  ii  curiouB  to  obtetve  ilie  nistsjniplnniB  of  jealousy  and  schism,  between  olilaml 

new  Rume,  between  the  Greeks  and  Lulins. 


interest  otti  powmunSiiI^^M^n 

Firmiis  was  invested  with  the  commi 
His  ambition  soon  usurped  the  adrainii 
tico,  and  of  the  finances,  without  acco 
out  control ;  and  he  maintaincc],  dm 
twelve  years,  the  possession  of  an  offi( 
it  was  impossible  to  remove  him,  witho 
of  a  civil  war.  During  those  twelve  y 
vince  of  Africa  groaned  under  the  c 
tyrant,  who  seemed  to  unite  the  unfcel 
a  stranger  with  the  partial  resentmen: 
faction.  The  forms  of  law  were  often  i 
the  use  of  poison  ;  and  if  the  tremblin, 
were  invited  to  the  table  of  Gildo,  pr< 
press  their  fears,  the  insolent  suspicioi 
to  excite  his  fury,  and  he  loudly  suninHJ 
sters  of  death.  In  the  civil  war  betwoj 
and  Eugenius,  the  count,  or  rather  t| 
of  Africa,  maintained  a  haughty  and  ol 
trality ;  refused  to  assist  either  of  the 
parties  with  troops  or  vessels,  expected 
tion  of  fortune,  and  reser\'ed  for  th 
the  vain  professions  of  his  allegfiance,  j 


lit 
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l^empiie,  the  five  provinces,  of  Africa  were  invariably  chap. 
i^assigned  to  the  West ;  and  Giklo  had  consented  to  ^^"'- 
ji  govern  that  extensive  country  in  the  name  of  Hono- 
^  rius  ;  but  his  knowledge  of  the  character  and  designs 
I  jOf  Stilicho  soon  engaged  him  to  address  his  homage 
^to  a  more  distant  and  feeble  sovereign.  The  mi- 
1  uisters  of  Arcadius  embraced  the  cause  of  a  perfidious 
,  rebel  j  and  the  delusive  hope  of  adding  the  nuilierous 
cities  of  Africa  to  the  empire  of  the  East  tempted 
,   them  to  assert  a  claim  which  they  were  incapable  of 

supporting,  either  by  reason  or  by  arms. 
.  When  Stilicho  had  given  a  firm  and  decisive  answer  he  u  mn- 
'  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Byzantine  court,  he  solemnly  ,i"''r^,j^ 
accused  the  tyrant  of  Africa  before  the  tribunal  whicli  ^'^p'g„ 
had  formerly  judged  the  kings  and  nations  of  the 
earth  ;  and  the  image  of  the  republic  was  revived, 
after  a  long  interval,  under  the  reign  of  Honorius. 
"  The  emperor  transmitted  an  accurate  and  ample  de- 
•  tail  of  the  complaints  of  the  provincials,  and  the  crimes 
"  of  Giklo,  to  the  Roman  senate ;  and  the  inembers 
•?  of  that  venerable  assembly  were  required  to  pro- 
f  nounce  the  condemnation  of  the  rebel.  Their  unani- 
■  mous  suffrage  declared  him  the  enemy  of  the  re- 
I*  public  ;  and  the  decree  of  the  senate  added  a  sacred 
'  and  legitimate  sanction  to  the  Roman  arms.  A 
1  people  who  still  remembered  that  their  ancestors 
il  had  been  the  masters  of  the  world  would  have  ap- 
iti  plauded,  with  conscious  pride,  the  representation  of 
ill  ancient  freedom,  if  they  had  not  long  since  been 
||i  accustomed  to  prefer  the  solid  assurance  of  bread 
ir  to  the  unsubstantial  visions  of  liberty  and  greatness. 
l(  The  subsistence  of  Rome  depended  on  the  harvests 
I  of  Africa  ;  and  it  was  evident,  that  a  declaration  of 
jj  war  would  be  the  signal  of  famine.  The  pra;fect  Sym- 
^  machus,  who  presided  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
senate,  admonished  the  minister  of  his  just  apprehen- 
sion, that  as  soon  as  the  revengeful   Moor   should 


The  Afri. 

A.  D.  san. 


was  embarked  on  the  rapid  streai^flni 
transported,  by  an  easy  navigation,  fri 
to  the  Tyber.  During  the  whole  term 
war,  the  granaries  of  Rome  were  con 
her  dignity  was  vindicated  from  the  h 
pendence,  and  the  ininds  of  an  immenj 
qnieted  by  the  cahn  confidence  of  peaci 
The  cause  of  Rome,  and  the  conduct  < 
war,  were  intrusted,  by  Stilicho,  to  a  j 
and  ardent  to  avenge  his  private  injuri< 
of  the  tyrant.  Tlie  spirit  of  discord,  wl 
in  the  house  of  Nabal,  had  excited  a  d 
between  two  of  his  sons,  Gildo  and  Mn 
usurper  pnrsued,  with  implacable  ragi 
his  younger  brother,  whose  courage  am 
feared;  and  Mascezel,  oppressed  by  sn 
took  refuge  in  the  court  of  Milan  j  wl 
received  the  cruel  intelligence,  that  his 
and  helpless  children  had  been  miirderei 
human  uncle.  The  affliction  of  the  fat 
pended  only  by  the  desire  of  revenge. 
Stilicho  already  prepared  to  collect  th 
military  forces  of  the  Western  empire  jb 

i..^j    :r^\.-^ i.  ^1 iJ  1 iiiT     I  iJ 
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I  under  the  standard  of  Eugenius.    These  troops,  who    chap. 
Iwere  exhorted  to  convince  the  world  that  they  could    ^"^"^^ 
Lsubvert,  as  well  as  defend,  the  throne  of  an  usurper, 
Monsisted  of  the  Jovian,  the  Herculean,  and  the  Au' 
uslan,  legions;  of  the  A^CTfirtn  auxiliaries  j  of  the 
wldlers,  who  displayed  in  their  banners  the  symbol 
%1oS  a  liorit  and  of  the  troops  which  were  distinguished 
f  by  the  auspicious  names  oi  Fortunate  and  Invincible. 
■  :  Yet  such  was  the  smallness  of  their  establishments, 
or  the  difficulty  of  recruiting,  that  these  seven  bands, 
of  high  dignity  and  reputation  in  the  service  of  Rome, 
,     amounted  to  no  more  than  five  thousand  effective 
men.     The  fleet  of  galleys  and  transports  sailed  in 
tempestuous  weather  from  the  port  of  Pisa,  in  Tus- 
cany, and  steered  their  course  to  the  little  island  of 
Capraria;  which  had  borrowed  that  name  from  the 
wild  goats,  its  original  inhabitants.    The  leader,  who 
appeared  confident  of  victory,  avoided  the  dangerous 

i  rocks  of  Corsica,  coasted  along  the  eastern  side  of 
Sardinia,  and  secured  his  ships  against  the  violence 
of  the  south  wind,  by  casting  anchor  in  the  safe  and 
capacious  harbour  of  Cagliari,  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  African  shores  *. 

Gildo  was  prepared  to  resist  the  invasion  with  all  Defeat  .nd 
the  forces  of  Africa.     By  the  liberality  of  his  gifts  oudo, 
arid  promises,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  doubtful  ^'  ^"  ^''"■ 
allegiance  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  whilst  he  attracted 
to  his  standard  the  distant  tribes  of  GsetuHa  and 
^Ethiopia.    He  proudly  reviewed  an  army  of  seventy 
thousand  men,  and  boasted,  with  the  rash  presump- 
tion  which  is  the  forerunner  of  disgrace,  that  his 
numerous  cavalry  would  trample  under  their  horses' 
feet  the  troops  of  Mascezel,  and  involve,  in  a  cloud 
.  of  burning  sand,  the  natives  of  the  cold  regions  of 

■  Heic  the  Gnt  book  of  the  GUdonic  vex  \s  (enninalcd.  The  leat  of  Clau- 
^  diui'p  poctn  htu  been  IdbI  ;  and  ve  are  ignorant  hov ,  or  ahcrc,  Ihe  Bimy  oiide 
'  good  theii  luiding  in  Africa. 

VOL.  II.  I  I 
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CHAP.    Gaul  and  Ciermauy*.      But    the  Moor,  who  cc 
"""•    manded  the  legions  of  Honorius,  was  too  well 
quainted  with  the  manners  of  his  countrymea,  to 
tertaiH  any  serious  apprehension  of  a  naked  and 
orderly  host  of  Barbarians  ;    whose  left  arm,  iiui' 
of  a  shield,  was  protected   only  by  a  mantle;  «t 
were  totally  disarmed  as  soon  as  they  bad  darted  tbar 
javelin  from  their  right  hand  ;  and  whose  horses  ^ 
never  been  taught  to  bear  the  control,  or  to  otp 
the  guidance,  of  the  bridle.      He  fixed  his  campu:' 
five  thousand  veterans  In  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy. 
and,  after  the  delay  of  three  days,   gave  the  sigiai 
of  a  general  engagement.      As    Mascezel  advanrei 
before  the  front  with  fair  offers  of  peace  and  pardw. 
he  encountered  one  of  the  foremost  standard-beiR^ 
of  the  Africans,  and,  on  his  refusal  to  yield,  stnri 
him  on  the  arm  with  his  sword.      The  arm,  andlk 
standard,  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  blow ;  aiii 
the  imaginary  act  of  submission  was  hastily  repeatK 
by  all  the  standards  of  the  line.      At  this  signal,  ik 
disaffected  cohorts  proclaimed  the  name  of  their  la*' 
ful  sovereign  ;  the  Barbarians,  astonished  by  thed^ 
fection  of  their  Roman  allies,  dispersed,  accordJE  '> 
to  their  custom,  in  tumultuary  flight  ;   and  Masceit 
obtained  the  honours  of  an  easy,  and  almost  bloodlea 
victory.     The  tyrant  escaped  from  the  field  of  baitli  I 
to  the  sea-shore;  and  threw  himself  into  a  snuiu 
vessel,  with  the  hope  of  reaching    iu    safety  soikI 
friendly  port  of  the  empire  of  the  East  j  but  the  ob-l 
stinacy  of  the  wind  drove  him  back  into  the  harboml 
of  Tabraca,  which  had  acknowledged,  with  the  r«l 
of  the  province,  the  dominion  of  Honorius,  andtbl 
authority  of  his  lieutenant.     The  inhabitants, 
proof  of  their  repentance  and  loyalty,  seized  and  co&l 

•  Orosim  iiiuil  be  responsible   for  Lhc  account.     The  prcsumpaon  i)f<ia«H 
itnd  hi*  various  train  of  BarbarinnE  u  cclebralcd  by  Claudion  (L  Cant.  S< '  ' 


i 
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iifined  the  person  of  Gildo  in  a  dungeon  ;  and  his  own    chap. 

ndespair  saved  him  from  the  intolerable  torture  of  sup- 

aiporting  the  presence  of  an  injured,  and  victorious, 
■obrother.     The  captives,  and    the    spoils,  of  Africa, 
Biwere  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor;  but  Stilicho, 
iiWhose  moderation  appeared  more  conspicuous,  and 
^more  sincere,  in  the  midst  of  prosperity,  still  affected 
^(to  consult  the  laws  of  the  republic  ;  and  referred  to 
^the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  the  judgment  of  the 
^Diost  illustrious  criminals.    Their  trial  was  public  and 
^solemn  ;  but  the  judges,  in  the  exercise  of  this  obso- 
■  lete  and' precarious  jurisdiction,  were  impatient  to 
^punish"the  African  magistrates,  who  had  intercepted 
—  the  subsistence  of  the  Koman  people.     The  rich  and 
-guilty  province  was  oppressed  by  the  Imperial  mi- 
-.nisters,  who  had  a  visible  interest  to  multiply  the 
.number  of  the  accomplices  of  Gildo;  and  if  an  edict 
^of  Honorius  seems  to  check  the  malicious  industry  of 
^  informers,  a  subsequent  edict,  at  the  distance  of  ten 
1  years,  continues  and  renews  the  prosecution  of  the 
offences  which  had  been  committed  in  the  time  of 
g  the  general  rebelHon.     The  adherents  of  the  tyrant 
I  who  escaped  the  first  fury  of  the  soldiers,  and  the 
g  judges,'might  derive  some  consolation  from  the  tragic 
^  fate  of  his  brother,  who  could  never  obtain  his  pardon 
I  for  the  extraordinary  services  which   he  had  per- 
formed.     After  he  had  finished  an  important  war  in 
,  the  space  of  a  single  winter,  Mascezel  was  received 
at  the  court   of  Milan  with  loud  applause,  affected 
gratitude,  and  secret  jealousy  ;  and  his  death,  which, 
perhaps,  was  the  effect  of  accident,  has  been  con- 
sidered as  the  crime  of  Stilicho.     In  the  passage  of  a 
bridge,  the    Moorish  prince,  who  accompanied  the 
master -general  of  the  West,  was  suddenly   thrown 
from  his  horse  into  the  river ;  the  officious  haste  of 
the  attendants  was  restrained  by  a  cruel  and  per- 
fidious smile,  which  they  obsei-ved  on  the  counte- 
I  1  2 


vest  the  powerful  minister  with  the  i 
parent  over  his  submissive  pupil.  The 
dian  was  not  silent  ou  this  propitious  i 
in  various  and  lively  strains,  the  ha] 
royal  pair,  and  the  glory  of  the  hero,  ' 
their  union,  and  supported  their  thn 
cient  I'ables  of  Greece,  which  had  ain 
be  the  object  of  religious  faith,  were  s 
livion  by  the  genius  of  poetry.  The 
Cypriau  grove,  the  seat  of  harmony 
triumphant  progress  of  Venus  over  hi 
and  the  mild  influence  which  her  pre 
in  the  palace  of  Milan,  express  to  i 
natural  sentiments  of  the  heart,  in  the 
ing  language  of  allegorical  fiction.  B 
who  attentively  studied  the  character 
sovereign,  discovered  that  Honorius  w 
lents ;  and  that  his  feeble  and  langu 
was  alike  incapable  of  discharging  the 
rank,  or  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
his  early  youth  he  made  some  progress 
cises  of  riding  and  drawing  the  bow  ; 
relinquished   these    fatiguing    occupat: 
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!7  the  meanest  peasant  of  his  dominions  ;  and  that  the 
a  ambitious  minister  suffered  him  to  attain  the  age  of. 
manhood,  without  attempting  to  excite  his  courage, 
s;  or  to  enlighten  his  understanding*.  The  prede- 
25  cessors  of  Honorius  were  accustomed  to  animate,  by 
^  their  example,  or  at  least  by  their  presence,  the 
ji  valour  of  the  legions ;  and  the  dates  *  of  their  laws 
I  attest  the  perpetual  activity  of  their  motions  through 
J  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  world.  But  the  son  of 
p:  Theodosius  passed  the  slumber  of  his  life,  a  captive 
I  in  his  palace,  a  stranger  in  his  country,  and  the  pa- 
nt tient,  almost  the  indiiferent,  spectator  of  the  ruin  of 
I  the  Western  empire,  which  was  repeatedly  attacked, 
^  and  finally  subverted,  by  the  arms  of  the  Barbarians. 
,,  In  the  eventful  history  of  a  reign  of  twenty-eight 
J,  years,  it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  mention  the 
I   name  of  the  emperor  Honorius. 

i 
\ 
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As  the  history  of  the  church  is  not  the  object  of 
this  publication,  I  have  reduced  within  narrow  limits 
the  account  of  the  restoration  of  Paganism  by  Julian ; 
as  I  did  the  establishment  of  Christianity  by  Con- 
stantine.  I  have  therefore,  in  the  extracts  which  1 
have  made  from  the  foregoing  chapter  of  Mr.  Gib- 
bon, confined  myself  to  those  circumstances  wTiich 
illustrate  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  prince, 
or  that  relate  to  events  which  are  of  importance  to 
the  civil  history  of  the  empire  ;  but  I  have  omitted 
the  philosophical  and-  theological   discussions  which 

•  The  lessons  of  Theodosius,  or  rather  Claudian  (iv.  Cons.  Honor.  214 — 418.) 
might  compose  a  fine  institution  for  the  future  prince  of  a  great  and  tttt  nation^ 
It  was  far  above  Honorius,  and  his  degenerate  subjects. 

I  I  3 


the  ingenuity  of  our  au 
e  evidence  which  is  dq 
;  testimony  of  the  tm 
i  words  of  AmmianiM 
,  that  1  think  it  righr 


tei^pt  of  Julian  to  rebuild  tn^tem^ 

I  think  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  observf 
Animianus  Marcellinus,  as  was  noticec] 
case  of  Tacitus,  how  little  is  the  amoi 
can  be  urged  by  the  ingenuity  of  our  au 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  which  is  ( 
tianity  from  the  1 
historians.  The 
such  importance, 

example  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  has  givei 
original  Latin  in  a  note.  But  that  I  ir 
cused  of  a  partial  or  imperfect  quotatic 
sert  the  whole  of  the  first  page  of  the 
Book  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  :  "  Use 
*'  prietereamus  negotiorum  minutias,  a 
"  provincias:  Julianus  vero  jam  ter  cor 
"  collegio  trabeae  Sallustio  prsefecto  pei 
"  ter  ipse  amplissimum  inierat  magistral 
"  batur  novum  adjuuctum  esse  Augus 
"  quod  post  Diocletianum  et  Aristobulu 
"  niinerat  gestum.  Et  licet  accidentiu 
"  sollicita  mentb  prascipiensj  multiplic 
"  tionis  apparatus  flagranti  studio  perurg 
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'  qui  olim  Britannias  euraverat  pro  prtefectis.     Cum    chap. 

'  itaque  rei  idem  fortiter  instaret  Alypius,  juvaretque L, 

*f  '*  provineiae  rector,  metueiidi  globi  flammaruTn  prope 

"  fundamenta  crebris    assultibus  eruinpentes,  fecere 

"  locum  exustis  aliquoties  operantibus  inaccessum : 

'*  hocque    modo,    elemento    destinatius     repellente, 

"  cessavit    inceptum.     lisdem    diebus    legatis,"    &c. 

On  a  different  subject,  besides  the  unexceptionable 

testimony  of  this  pagan  historian,  we  find  the  same 

occurrence  related  by  three  contemporary  writers, 

■I  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen.  The 

last  of  these  asserts,  as  his  words  are  translated  by 

Mr.  {jibbon,  *'  This  preternatural  event  was  not  dis- 

"  puted  by  the  infidels."     The  original  words  of 

Gregory  are  as  follows  :  To  ie  bv  ffsfi^'/ijrsv  ■ffasn  aau^, 

xai  bJe  «!( ctSEWf  auroif  amrHi^eyny  Ke^ivy  Ffi%ijx«i,  &c.  Perhaps 

disbelitved  would  have  been  a  more  literal  translation 

[]    than  disputed.     Mr.  Gibbon  does  not  mention  any 

g   ancient  writer  who  denies  the  truth  of  the  fact.  The 

L,-  story  is  related  by  several  succeeding  authors,  with 

some  variations  and  additional  cireumstances,  but,  for 

a    the  most  part,  copying  the  three  foregoing  fathers. 

J    Of  modern  writers  •,   Basnage,  in  his  Histoire  des 

j    Juifs,  endeavours  to  controvert  the  truth  of  the  story, 

and  the  authority  of  the  Christian  authors  ;  but  he 

confines  his  observatious'to  Socrates,  Sozoinen,  and 

Theodoret,  who  wrote  at  a  somewhat  later  period. 

Basnage  urges  the  following  objection  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Sozomen :  That  writer  concludes  his  account 

*  Lanlmr  nipresMi  him  self  as  foHows:  Julian,  in  Ihc  ftsgment  of  some 
mMion  or  epistle,  having  takni  nolici  how  ofUn  ilic  Jciiish  Uinple  bod  been 
d(«lroyed,  and  was  not  jet  rcsloml,  nJds,  ■■•■  I  s»y  not  (hia  hy  wny  of  reproach, 
"  for  I  aha  have  derigned  (tir  have  had  a  drsign)  to  raise  that  temple  which  has 
'^  been  so  long  in  ruins  lo  Ihe  honour  gf  the  God  who  is.  there  worbhipp«L"  In 
corsideiinR  the  pasiuge  in  Ammiarui,  he  tipresntB  hlniself  thus :  "  (iml  weigiit 
''  vu  laid  nn  the  icMimony  of  Ammianui  Marcdlious,  irlio  waa  a  heathen  and  an 
'>  impaidal  Mtloiian."  But  then  it  has  been  >ai<l  by  lOniE,  that  he  had  t'lis  accouut 
ffom  the  Chruiiant,  and  looli  it  up  without  examinaiion.  To  which  I  would  add 
that  he  waa  credulous,  as  appears  from  many  ihinp  in  Ilia  history.  He  might 
tiiervfore,  without  scruple,  record*  niiraculout  inleiporilion  which  had  been  repeat. 
«d  la  him.     l.ardnet'>  Ileaihcn  TaUiiuonitt,  voL  iv.  p.  S37  and  224. 
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been  said,  that  witnesses  are  seldom  nam 
is  made  to  a  multitude  of  persons  whi 
and  related  a  public  spectacle.  He  ti 
of  the  three  contemporary  writers,  Ai 
sostom,  and  Gregory  Nazienzen  ;  the 
wrote  before  the  close  of  the  year  in  wh 
rences  took  place.  But,  what  is  still  ^ 
nary,  Mr.  Basnage  makes  no  mentioiq 
Marcellinus.  He  entirely  overlooks  th 
historian,  who  relates  with  eircumstanti 
the  events  of  the  reign  of  Julian,  to  thi 
of  which  he  was  au  eye-witness,  and  who 
not  influenced  by  any  partiality  to  the  c; 
tianity. 

Bishop  Warburton,  in  his  Julian,  an^ 
in  reply  to  Basnage,  has  stated,  if  I  nam 
thing  that  can  be  adduced  on  this  subji 
quotes  some  expressions  from  an  epistle 
prove  that  the  emperor  himself  could 
knowledging  the  truth  of  the  occurre 
last  place,  he  transcribes  a  passage  from 
van  Joseph  Icehajah,  a  learned  Jewish  w 
lates  the  fact.     Even  Basnage  admits.  " 
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lii  weight  of  theevidence  by  which  it  is  supported.  Besides    chap. 
■  the  testimony  of  Ainmianus,  and  the  three  Christiai 
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hi  fethers,  he  thinks,  as  Warburton  does,  that  he  finds  an 
|l  acknowledgment  ofthefact  in  the  very  wordsof  Julian, 
it  which  have  been  already  quoted.  La  Bleterie  adds, 
M  *'  Ces  paroles,  dans  la  bouche  d'un  souverain,  ressera- 
"  blent  bien  a  I'aveu  d'une  entreprise  maiiquee." 
He  afterwards  quotes  the  same  Jewish  writer  as  Bas- 
nage  ;  and  having  established  the  truth  of  this  re- 
markable event,  by  the  concurrent  testimonyof  pagan, 
Jewish,  and  Christian  historians,  and  having  observecl 
that  it  is  not  denied  by  any  contemporary  writer,  La 
Bleterie  sums  up  the  whole  with  saying,  "  qu'il-n'y-a 
"  point  dans  toute  I'antiquitfe  de  fait  que  soit  plus 
"  certain."  He  concludes  hia  account  with  the  fol- 
lowing words,  "  On  ne  peut  contester  le  fait,  sans 
"  etablir  le  Pyrronism  historique  le  plus  insens^."  I 
have  mentioned  the  principal  authors,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  this 
remarkable  event,  without  presuming  to  offer  any  opi- 
nion of  my  own.  But,  though  I  have  generally 
avoided  entering  into  any  controversy,  yet  I  cannot 
help  taking  notice  of  one  argument  (almost  the  only 
argument)  which  is  urged  by  Mr.  Gibbon  against 
the  authority  of  Ammlanus.  He  says,  "that  at  the 
"  distance  of  twenty  years,  a  Roman  historian,  care- 
"  less  of  theological  disputes,  might  adornhis  work  with 
•'  the  specious  and  splendid  miracle."  I  might  ask  if 
it  would  be  by  a  Christian  miracle  that  the  pagan 
author  would  choose  to  adorn  his  work  P  But,  it  does 
not  appear  that  Ammianus  had  any  idea  of  a  miracle 
when  he  described  the  fire  which  issued  from  the 
ground  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  course  of  his  history 
he  speaks  of  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions 
in  various  places ;  and  the  plain  simplicity  of  his 
narrative  might  rather  induce  a  belief,  that  he  con- 
sidered the  fiery  eruptions,  as  occurrences  in  nature  of 
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CHAP,    a  rare  and  extraordinary  kind  ;    but  there  is  nolW 

, '_  in  his  history  which  should  lead  one  to  imagine  ik 

he    supposed  them    to  proceed   from  a  miraculoBi 
origin.    It  appears  from    Warburton  that  the  suir 
idea  has  been  entertained  by  some  other  ptr-uH', 
who  thought  that  the  evidence  of  the  fact  sn~ 
sistible.     I  am  now  desirous  of  considering  the . 
of  the  tenn  of  years  which   intervened  betweui; 
occurrence  of  the  event  and  the    time  of  writing: 
history.     It  is  indeed  with  great  diffidence  tkr 
venture  to  otTer  an  opinion,   that  this  very  circum- 
stance, instead  of  being,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  supposei 
an  objection,  is  in  reality  a  strong  confimiatioinji 
thfe  truth  of  the  narrative.      When  the  event  hip- 
pened,  Ammianus  was  at  no  greater  distance  frw 
Jerusalem  than  Andoch,  where    he   held  a  distin- 
guished office  in  the  court  of  Julian.      The  udti' 
taking  and  its  failure  must  have  been  known  to  him 
at  the  time.     He  must  have  known   the  aceouni 
which  was  given  by  Alypius,  of  his  unsuccessiiil  en- 
deavours to  execute  the  orders  of  the  emperor,    h 
lian  himself  mentions  his  intention  of  rebuilding  ibe 
temple.      It  is  universally  known     that  it  wasna 
rebuilt:  and  Ammianus,  at  the  expiration  oftwentj 
years,  relates  in  his  history  the  circumstance  whltli 
prevented  it.     If  he  had  written  this  account  imme- 
diately after  the  occurrence,  it  might  have  been  aii 
it  was  a  rumour  invented  by  party  zeal,  and  propi- 
gated  by  enthusiasm  and  credulity.      It  might  then 
have  been  urged,  that  the  imposition   and  falsehod 
ivould  probably,  in  a  short  time,  have  been  detectedj 
that  pagan  authors  would  have  exposed  the  deception! 
which  had  originated  from  the  Christians  ;  and  lh« 
if  Amijiianus  had  written  a  few  years  later,  he  would 
probably  have  had  a  clearer  view  of  the  matter,  and 
would  not  have  given  credit  to  the  romance  of  the 
day.    But  the  history  is  composed  twenty  years  after 
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adithe  event.     It  is  composed  by  a  pagan,  desirous  of  i 
iiiplacing  the  character  of  Julian  in  a  favourable  light ;  _ 
Biibut  not  disposed  to  sacrifice  truth  for  the  sake  of 
r^the  emiieror.     Of  Ammianus    and  his    history    it 
igf  may  with  great  propriety  be  said,  "  Amicus  Julianus, 
^d"  magis  arnica  Veritas."  This  historian,  after  twenty 
f ajears,  relates  the  unpleasant  occurrence  in  the  most 
Bnplain,  but  most  decisive,   language.     He  does  not 
Ki(like  the    Christian  fathers)  enlarge  on  miraculous 
^j  appearances  ;  but  tells  the  story  as  a  true  undisputed 
^1  matter  of  fact.     If,  in  twenty  years,  any  imposition 
^Ijhad  been  detected,  if  any  false  assertions  of  the  Chris- 
j  tians  had  been  disproved,  if  any  pagans  or  Jews,  or 
I  any  person  whatever,  had  controverted  the  truth  of 
the  statement  which  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  oc- 
■    currence,  Ammianus  would  certainly  have  noticed 
-     them.      This  accurate  and  circumstantial   historian 
would  have  mentioned  the  different  ways  of  relating 
,  the  event,  and  accounting  for  the  failure  of  the  em- 
peror's  great    undertaking,  and  would  not  have  in- 
serted it  in  his  history  as  a  clear  matter  of  fact,  in  such 
.;  terms  as  strongly  confirm  what  Mr.  Gibbon  calls  the 
bold  assei-tion  of  Gregory  Nazienzen,  that  the  truth 
of  the  occurrence  was  not  disputed  hy  the  infidels 
themselves,  bS^  tn;  aSmi  aurois  aiar'ifi.tv'.v. 

As  the  history  of  this  period  of  the  empire  is  prin- 
cipally derived  from  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  I  think 
it  will  not  be  improper  to  add  a  few  words  respecting 
this  valuable  historian,  with  whose  life  and  writings 
the  generality  of  readers  are  not  as  well  acquainted 
as  with  Livy  and  Sallust. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  was  an  officer  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  Roman  army,  and  served  under  Julian  in 
the  Persian  war.  His  religion  was  the  same  as  the 
emperor's ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  much  at- 
tached to  his  pei-son.  After  retiring  from  the  military 
profession,  he  resided  at  Rome  ;  where  he  employed 
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actions  which  he  relates.  Minute  accur 
veracity  appear  to  be  characteristics  o 
whom  Mr.  Gibbon  repeatedly  calls  his  i 
Thoug^h  Ammianus  is  evidently  desire 
the  character  of  Julian  in  as  favoural 
possible,  yet  he  docs  not  allow  his  par 
emperor  to  induce  him  to  deviate  fro 
adherence  to  truth  which  is  required  of 
He  mentions  the  hypocrisy  of  Julian  in 
to  gain  the  favour  of  the  Christians  in  ( 
ing  with  them  in  the  celebration  of  t 
though  he  had  already  in  secret  abandom 
And  he  relates  the  execution  of  Ursuli 
cannot  deny  that  it  was  an  act  of  ingrat 
as  injustice,  on  the  part  of  the  emperoi 
of  which  will  be  displeasing  to  the  fav( 
ribus)  of  Julian.  He  describes  very- 
events  of  the  Persian  expedition  ;  yel 
from  any  censure  on  the  imprudence  o: 
rejecting  an  offer  of  peace  under  the  v\ 
phon,  when  he  might  have  dictated  the 
the  treaty;  instead  of  which,  he  led  the 
mich  a  situation,  that,  in  a  short  time  af 
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ui  pro  virium  explicavi  mensura.    Opus  veritatem  pro- 
nr  fessum  nunquam  (ut  arbitror)  sciens  silentio  ausus  , 
;g  corrumpere  vel  mendacio.     Scribant  reliqua  potiores 
,(,;  setate  doctrinis  florentes.  Quos  id  (si  libuerit)  aggres- 
jj  suros,  procudere  linguas  ad  majores  moneo  stylos/* 
j^       Mr.  Gibbon,  when  he  afterwards  is  taking  leave 
p  of  his  accurate  and  faithful  guide,  observes  with  re- 
,g  gret,  that  the  rising  generation  was  not  disposed  to 
accept  the  advice,  or  imitate  the  example,  of  this  ex- 
-_  cellent  historian,  who  had  composed  the  history  of 
•    his  own  times,  without  indulging  the  prejudices  and 
passions  which  usually  affect  the  mind  of  a  contem- 
porary.    I  will  venture  to  add,  that  the  person  who 
.    reads  Ammianus,  will  feel  in  many  parts  of  his  works 
that  peculiar  interest,  which  seldom  fails  to  be  ex- 
cited by  the  writings  of  an  author,  who  was  an  eye- 
\    witness  of  the  scenes  which  he  was  employed  in 
*'    describing. 

'  THE  EDITOR. 
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